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FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  ADI"HiTISTR.iTIOU 

(a)  Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  o.f  Agricultural 

Commodities 


Appropriation,  (Permanent  Appropriation) 

Budget  estim.ate ,  19^5  . . . 

Increase  . . . 


•  e  *  o 


197,051,938 

117,000,000 

+19,9^8,062 


PROJECT  STATEISUT 


(estimated) 


(estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


Project 


1.  Food- stamp  plan,  redemption 
payments  o o ....... . 

2.  Purchc.se  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  distribu¬ 
tion  through  State  "'elfare 
Agencies  ..  ...o  ...o' ....... . 

3.  Encouragement  of  export  of 
agricultural  commodities, 
program  ,payments  .......... 

I|..  Diversion  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  byproducts 
and  new  uses  . . .  - 

5.  Maintenance  and  operation 
of  school  milk  and  Imch 
program  ..... ............. . 

6.  Administration  of  exporta¬ 
tion  and  domestic  -consuiap- 
tion  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  including  marketing 
agreements,  orders  and 
activities  ................ 

Covered  into  Treasurer  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Public  Eav\r 

Allotments  and  transfers  to 
other  agencies  and  depart¬ 
ments  (as  shorm  in  Budget 
schedules)  . . . 

Unobligated  balances  ........ 

Total  available  . . 

Prior  year  funds  available  in 

19^3  •o«oa.oo.a.»oo..o...oo 

Total  estimate  or  appre- 
priation  ..... 


•  0  o  9  • 


19^3 


ti+9, 21+2,187 

6,6I}.3 ,881+ 
6,981+,923 
13,1-81,623 
15,3^0, 13U 


6,263,702 

120,614 


35,134,065 

l'3,oi6,4i+-6 


175,927,576 


-44,497,745 


131,429,835 


012,000,000 


13,611,441 


50,000,000 


3,822,53-5' 


1,048,246 

16,569,716 


97,051,93'8' 


97,051,938 


§10,000,000 


13,271,441 


50,000,000 


3v324,474 


40,404,085 


117,000,000 


117,0,00,000 


-12,000,000(1 


-540,000(2' 


-498,061(3; 


+39,355,839(4 

+i6,569,716( 

+19,94SVo62 
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INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  amount  estiinated  to  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  19b3  in  this 
item,  representing  J>0  percent  of  the  gross  customs  receipts  during  the 
calendar  j^ear  19U3j  is  ■, '>117,000, 000  or  Al9,9i.|.8,062  more  than  the  amomt 
available  for  19^<> 

This  increase  is  proposed  for  application  bj^  projects  and  transfers,  as 
follovrs: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  §2,000,000  under  the  project  ''Purchase  of  agricultural 
covffiTiodities  for  distribution  through  State  ’Welfare  Agencies."  Ten  million 

dollars  is  believed'  to  be  sufficient  for  such  emergency  programs  as  may 
arise  during  the  fiscal-  year  19^5 • 

(2)  A  decrease  of  §3U0>000  in  the  project  "Diversion  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  byproducts  and  ner/  uses'.""  This  decrease  will  be  effected 
through  reductions  in  the  operations  of  the  potato  starch  diversion 
program. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  ■;l498,06l  in  administrative  expenses  resulting  from  de¬ 
er  e  a  ses  in  program  activity. 

(!(.)  An  increase  of  "'39j355j839  in  contemplated  allotments  and  transfers. 
The  major  part  of  this  increase  consists  of  three  items; 

(a)  A  reduction  of  ''575>000  hue  to  elimination  of  nonrecurring 
alloteents  made  to  the  AAA  in  19^!^!-  "fco  cover  expenses  of  the  potato 
and  truck-crop  payment  program. 

(b)  A  net  reduction  of  §69,161  in  the  amounts  allotted  or  trans- 
f erred  to  other  agencies  cooperating  or  rendering  services  in  the 
program. 

(c)  A  transfer  of  §14.0,000,000  to  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agriculture,"  as  provided 
in  the  Budget  language  for  that  item. 

(5)  The  foregoing  increases  and  decreases  amount  to  a  net  increase  of 
§36,517>778  estimated  obligations  in  191-1-5  over  estimated  obligations 
in  Hovrever,  due  to  an  estimated  imobligated  balance  in  I9I4I4  of 

§16,569,716,  the  increase  in  I9I45  over  the  1^13  appropriation  is  only 

119,91^8,062. 


CHAilGE  IIT  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (nevr  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  v/ith  brackets) 

To  enable  the  Secretary  [of  Agriculture]  to  further  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  32,  as  amended,  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other 


purposes,"  approved  August  2Lf.,  1935>  s-nd  subject  to  all  provisions 
of  lanr  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by  such 
section,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ^0,  ri9i_iii.]  19i-!-55  funds 
appropriated  by  or  for  the  purposes  of  section  32  of  said  Act  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  Fof  Agriculture]  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  a  school  milk  and  lunch  program  under  clause  (2)’ 
of  said  section  32  in  a  suon  not  exceeding  ‘50,000,000:  Provided, 

The  deletion  of  the  nords  "of  Agriculture"  is  proposed  in  the  interest  of 
simplifying  the  language  and  for  consistency  vrith  action  taken  generally 
throughout  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill. 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


~i:^ 

E  s  t .  I9M1- 

Est.  1945 

OvertTTne  absorbed 

':'532,985 

f)32k,Lihi 

5422,035 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated. 

19h.3  s  estimated  supplemental,  19^j-!-;  sind 
included  in  budget  estim.ate,  19^5) 

—  — 

_  _ 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  19U3) 

532,985 

1+22,035 

Note:  Overtine  costs  and  amounts  absorbed  include,  on  an  estimated  basis, 

an  allocable  portion  of  the  overtime  costs  shovjn  in  the  Budget  schedules 
for  the  consolidated  account  "Administrative  er-qpenses.  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Agency"  which  consists  entirely  of  transfers  from  various  app)rO“ 
priations  and  , other  funds. 


^'ORK  UiDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General ;  Record  agrici^ltural  production,  combined  vfith  shortages  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  marketing  facilities  and  the  elimination  of  a  mmiber  of 
export  markets,  tends  to  foster  local  and  temporary  market  surpluses. 
These  surplu.ses  are  often  serious,  demanding  iimiieai8.te  eiction  if  they 
are  not  to  demoralize  the  market  and  threaten  future  production.  Through 
the  purchase  and  diversion  programs,  these  surpluses  are  being  removed 
from  the  market,  and  utilized  through  diversion  to  new  uses  or  through 
distribution  to  non-profit  welfare  institutions.. 

The  programs  carried  on  under  this  appropriation  are  constantly  being 
'  revised  to  meet  changing  needs.  Increased  emphasis  nov-r  is  being  given 
to  diversion  programs  which  are  supplying  substitutes  for  critical 
do'mestic  matoria'Ls  or  for  imported  materials  net  available  during  the 
war.  The  cotton  binder  twine  pro  gram',  ..'for  example,  v/as  introduced  in 
19U3  in  an  effort  to  stretch  limited  supplies  of  henequen  arid  sisal. 

The  production  of  cotton  bags  for  cotton  bales  was  stepped  up  this  past 
year  to  replace  dwindling  supplies  of  jute  bagging.  Nicotine  insecti¬ 
cides  developed  under  the  tobacco  prograin  are  substituting  for  derris 
root,  copper  and  arsenic. 


Shortages  of  comnodities  and  the  tightness  of  transportation  and  storage 
facilities  necessitated  a  shift  iii  19^!-  to  local  purchase  of  conmodities 
for  school  lunches  and  reimbursement  'hy  the  Food  Distribution  Adminis- 
tration  for  a  part  of  the  food  cost.  The  limited  caramodities  purchased 
by  the  Administration  in  19^1  ‘'^^ill  be  distributed  largely  to  charitable 
institutions.  The  Food  Stamp  Plan  ivas  discontinued  in  Harch  19^43* 


All  export  programs  have  been  suspended  due  to  increased  domestic  demand 
for  the  products  formerly  exported.  . 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  is  described  by  projects,  as  follows; 

Project  1.  Food  stamp  plan,  redemption  payments;  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram  xm's  inaugurated  in  Hay  1939  iinprove~f'arm  income  by  increasing 
consumption  of  surplus  foods  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  diets 
of  low- income  families  which  wo\ild  othenvise  not  be  able  to  obtain  their 
minimum.- food  requirements. 

The  program  wa.s.  handled  on  an  experimental  basis  until  the  spring  of 
191-i-O.  It  was  then  expanded  rapidly  until  a,t  its  peak  in  May  19^1-1 »  four 
million  persons  in  i+Y  States,  l,i;71  counties  and  88  city  areas  were 
participating. 

On  December  31 »  19U2,  the  Department  annoujneed  the  suspension  of '  the 
Food:  Stamp  Program  effective  March  1,  19^3®  making  this  announcement, 
the  Secretary  said; 

"The  situation  i^vkich  brought  the  Food  Stamp  "^rogram  into  being, 

.  .  .  does  not  now  exist.  Most  food  surpluses  disappeared  some 
time  ago.  Critical  shortages  of  some  foods  are  inevitable. 

The  program  has  been  kept  in  operation  up  to  this  time  on  a  re¬ 
duced  basis  as  an  aid  to  unemployable  persons  and  others  who 
have  not  benefited  from  wartime  employment.  In  recent  months 
most  employable  persons  v/ho  have  benefited  by  the  Food  Stamp  m  ' 
Program  have  been  absorbed  by  the  war  industries  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  now  reaching  less  than  half  of  those  reached  at  the 
peak.  Virtually  all  of  these  are  unemployable;  the  aged,  the  • 
physically  incapacitated,  and  the  under-privileged  children. 

These  pei'sons  must  be  adequately  cared  for  through  public 
welfare  grants.”  - 

The  folloYfing  table  summarizes  the  activities  under  this  program  from  its 
inception: 

Summary  of  Food  Stamp  Program 
May  1939  “  I'5arch  19-!-3 


Fiscal  Year 

Average 

■  Participation 

Blue  Stamps 
Issued. 

1939  1/ 

(Persons) 

35.971 

|l2l!.,321 

19ij-0 

650,828 

I6,l|-I3,75i7 

19-!al 

2,887,1^6 

3,IM',,7o6 

82,820,190 

19li2 

111,616,078 

19k3  'iJ 

.  2,0ii6,231 

65,107,978 

'250,0‘BF,32I“ 

l/  May  and  June  ho  February  28", ”"1 92-1^3 
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Project  2.  Purchases  of  Agricultural  Commodities  for  Distribution  through 

State  I'^elfar'e  Agencies: 

Objective:  To  provide  ready  outlets  for  local  and  seasonal  food  surpluses 

and  thereby  prevent  losses  to  producers,  discouragement  to  production, 
and  Tirastage  of  food. 

The  Problem'  and  its  Significance:  National  agricultural  surpluses  had 
largely  disappeared  by  the  summer  of  but  the  transition  to  a  vrar- 

tirae  economy  made  market  gluts  inevitable.  Population  shifts  to  ilrmy 
camps  and  war  plant  areas;  inadequate  marketing  facilities;  shortages 
of  canning  tin; 'and  the  decline  of  itinerant  truckers  are  some  of  the 
wartime  phenoiTiena  which  have  produced  local  and  temporary  dislocations 
be'tireen  dom.and  and  supply.  Record  agricultural  production  makes  these 
disloco/tions  mors  serious.  Even  under  the  most  careful  planning,  some 
unavoidable  surpluses  will  continue  to  occur.  This  program  is  also 
providing  o.n-  outlet  for  commodities  purchased  under  Lend-Lease  which, 
because  of  the  lack  of  shipping  space  or  changing  needs,  cannot  bo 
utilized  in  that  program. 

General  PLan:  Purchase  programs  are  recommended  by  the  Commodity  Branches 
of  the  Foo'd  Distribution  Administration  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of 
supply,  deimand,  price,  and  condition  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Purchases  are  generally  m.ade  from  producers,  cooperative  organizations, 
dealers,  or  vrarehousemen.  Commodities  originally  acquired  bj^  Lend- 
Lease,  Federal  Surplus  Commodities-  Corporation,  or  the  Ca.ribbea.n  Stock¬ 
pile  may  also 'be  purchased  under  this ' project . 

The  terms  said  conditions  of  purchase  for  each  cormmodity  progromi  are 
established  in  Administrator’s  Memoranda  designating  the  area  and 
method  of  purcho.se;  the  maxirnuu  quantity  to  bo  purchased;  the  maximum 
expenditure  to  be  made;  the  maximum  or  base  price  to  be  paid;  the 
grades  to  be  accepted;  the  class  or  classes  of  vendors  from  whom  pur¬ 
chases  majr  be  made,  and  the  inspection  required. 

In  the  spring  of  19^3 »  because  of  the  shortage  of  manpoaver  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  the  liquidation  of  stocks  held  by  Stoite  v/elfarc 
agencies  in  their  warehouses  was  begun.  Since  April  '^9U3 }  commodi¬ 
ties  available  for  distribution  have  been  handled  immediately  by  State, 

•  counter,  or  local  welfare  departments;  or  public  or  private  eleem-osynary 
institutions.  Some  commodities  have  been  allocated  to  non-profit  child 
feeding  progrsms  within  the  financial  limitation  established  by  Congress 
for  that  project.  Except  for  local  deliveries ,  .'.allocations  are  generally 
in  carload  lots. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Following  are  a  few  illustra- 
tione  of  market  conditions  which  req^iired  spot  purcho.ses  in  19^5: 

Shell  Eggs:  Egg  production  in  the  South  has  increased  about  percent 
in  the  last  tv'fo  years.  Since  the  South  has  alv/aArs  been  an  egg-deficit 
area,  no  commiercial  egg-marketing  facilities  are  availa.blo  to  move  this 
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production  into  consumer  channels.  Under  these  conditions,  surpluses 
are  inevitable  during  flush  seasons  of  the  year.  Because  no  facilities 
exist  for  shipments  out  of  the  South,  relatively  small  volumes  of  eggs 
constitute  local  surpluses  and  depress  producer  prices.  Although 
Dopartoental  purchases  have  been  and  are  expected  to  continue  light, 
this  program  is  doing  much  to  assist  in  maintaining  reasonable  prices 
and  encouraging  further  production.  This  program  is  being  continued 
during  the  1914+  fiscal  year  until  such  time  as  adequate  commercial 
markets  are  established. 

Bv’feotpotatoes :  The  19l-!-2  crop  of  svreetpotatoes  amounted  to  65,380,000 

bushels,  a.nd  production  in  191+3  increased  more  than  10  percent,  reaching 
72,572,000  bushels. 

1'Iorm.ally  a  considerable  portion  of  this  crop  is  marlcetod  by  itinerant 
truckers.  Shortages  of  drivers,  repair  parts,  and  tires,  ho'vever,  kept 
many  of  those  trucks  off  the  road. 

In  view  of  inadequate  trsjisportation  and  record  yields  for  tvro  succeeding 
years,  it  was  clear  that  prices  to  gro'-?ers  in  certain  localities  Would 
-fall’  below  85  percent  of  parity,  unless  action  vms  taken.  Accordingly, 
the  Department  ann.ounced  its  readiness  to  buy  s^+OGtpota.toos  at  a  "floor” 
price  in  191-1-3 •  Through  this  purchase  program,  losses  to  growers  v/ero 
greatly  diminished  last  year  and  the  bulk  of  the  I9I+2  crop  was  moved 
into  consumption. 

Tangerines:  Production  of  Florida  tangerines  was  unusually  heavy  in 
T9I+27  exceeding  by  nearly  a  million  boxes  the  record  crop  of  1938“1S’39» 

In  addition,  weather  conditions  wore  such  as  to  shorten  the  shipping 
season  by  approxiraatoly  six  weeks.  This  combination  of  circumstances 
indicated  a  further  drop  in  tangerine  prices,  which  had  been  low  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  fact,  the  19l-!-l“19l+2  season  price  of  57  percent 
of  parity  T+as  the  highest  level  reached  since  the  1929-1930  season. 

In  order  to  aid  gro'jors  in  the  marketing  of  the  crop  and  to  prevent 
waste,  an  emergency  purchase  program  was  initiated. 

Apples:  The  commercial  apple  crop  for  the  19h2  season  exceeded  the  six- 

year  average,  1936-1914-1  by  7  million  bi^shels.  Shortage  of  storo;ge  space 
brought  about  an  earlier- tlian-usual  movement  to  market.  In  addition, 
truck  shortages  and  over-loaded  rail  facilities  indicated  a  possibility 
that  not  all  the  crop  would  reach  consumption  channels.  To  cope  with 
this  situation  a  purchase  program  was  inaugura.ted. 

Outlet  for  items  from  other  procurement  prograras:  In  several  instances, 
"items  originally  purchased  for  shipment  under  the  Lend-Lease  program 
but  not  eventually  accepted  by  the  requisitioning  government  required 
emergency  distribution  in  tliis  couitry.  Shelled  r/alnuts  vrero  purchased  , 
for  Lend-LGa.se  shipment  in  November  19l-!-lj  ^.t  a  time  when  they  vrare  in 
surplus.  Approximately  ^0^000  pounds  were  delivered  diiring  191+2,  but 
the  shortage  of  shipping  facilities  made  it  possible  only  to  export 
food  items  of  higher  priority.  In  order  to  completel3;^  utilize  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  purchase  before  spoilage  occurred,  the  nuts  vrere  delivered 
in  November  1942,  to  State  welfare  agencies. 
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In  other  instances  small  amounts  of  scmi-perishable  corrmioditios  v/ere 
available  in  the  Caribbean  Stockpile  in  excess  of  immediate  commercial 
needs.  In  those  cases  the  distribution  program  operating  in  Puerto 
Pico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  served  as  an  outlet  for  coimnodities  vhich 
vrould  otherwise  have  been  wasted.  Lard  and  fatbacks  were  distributed 
under  this  arrangement  during  fiscal  year  19U3’ 

At  the  peak  of  activitj'-  under  the  Purchase  Program,  approximately  11.7 
million  persons  were  benefiting  directly  from  the  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities.  During  fiscal  year  19h3  average  participation  dropped  to  2,1: 
million.  P'ost  of  those  eligible  at  that  time  were  unemployables ,  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  purchases  anticipated  during  19^?  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  most  efficient  distribution  possible,  commodities  will  be 
shipped  largely  to  charitable  institutions  and  to  schools  for  use  in 
their  Imich  programs. 

Project  3.  Encouragcm.cnt  of  export  of  agricultural  commodities, 
pro  grain  p^a^miGntsl  Dur  ing  the  year  s^wheii  't^lier'^~were  on  hand  the  largest 
supp lie’s  of  vdieat  in  the  history  of  the  United  Sta.tes  8.nd  foreign  ma'r- 
Jeets  were  slirinking,  the  export  programs  filled  a  real  need  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  market  connections,  and  in  providing  outlets  for 
v;heat  and  flour.  Because  of  increased  demands  for  -wheat,  however,  and 
a  decline  in  wheat  production  from  9^1  million  bushels  in  197|-2  to  an 
estimated  836  million  bushels  in  19h3 j  "the  export  programs  have  been 
suspended  in  order  to  conserve  domestic  wheat  supplies,  end  to  supply 
increased  domestic  demand  for  ivheat,  both  for  human  food  and  livestock 
feed. 

During  19^3j  almost  10  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  2.l6  million  barrels 
of  ivhsat  flour  (equivalent  to  9*9  million  bushels  of  wheat)  were  sold 
for  export  under  this  program.  Sales  of  wheat  for  export  totaled  about 
2.2  million  bushels  more,  than  in  19h'^,  while  sales  of  flour  for  export 
vrero  about  1;.00,000  barrels  less  than  in  that  3.^sar.  Cuba,  v/as  the  leading 
iraporter  of  whea.t  flour  in  197l3j  purchasing  1.2  million  barrels. 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  British  ""est  Indies  followed,  'their  purchases 
totaling  I|.03,000  barrels.  Together  these  four  countries  accounted  for 
75  percent  of  the  wheat  flour  sales..  Mexico  took  9*9  jiiillion  bushels  of 
wheat  put  of  the  9*98  sold.  Sales  of  both  wheat  and  wheat  flour  wore 
confined  to  the  Americas  in  19^-3’ 

Payments  per  bushel  on  v/heat  sold  for  export  averaged  27*3  cents  in  19h3 > 
as  compared  with  Ip* 2  cents  in  197i-2.  Pa^mients  on  flour  increased  from 
about  0l*28  per  barrel  to  (51 .96.  The  rates  established  v/ere  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  domestic  price  and  prices  of  wheat  and  flour 
supplied  by  competitive  countries.  A  special  rate  of  t2,6L\.  per  barrel 
was  made,  however,  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  on  flour 
sold  for  shipment  to  Cuba,  in  consideration  of  special  rate  given  this 
country/’  on  sugar.  A  total  of  700^000  barrels  of  flour  were  sold  under 
this  rate. 
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The  folloiTing  table  indicates  activities  under  this  program-  from 
inclusive: 

'HEAT  AND  •■'irEiT  FLOUE.  SOLD  FOR  E][PORT 
Ai'D  INDICATED 


Fiscal 

^  liE  if  FlOliR 

Year 

E:q)6rts 

Indicated 

Payments 

'Average  ' 
Payment 

Exports 

Indicated 

Payments 

Average 

Payment 

-  Bushels 

Cents 
per  bu. 

Barrel's 

Buo  Equiv. 

Cents 
per  bu. 

I9I4I 

3,865,21.9 

5573,376 

1I+.8 

3,902,703 

17.952,U31 

73,809,l|i+0 

97.6 

19142 

7,806,726 

1,027,1+81 

13.2 

2,592,i:3+ 

11,1+65,199 

3,183,3^+1 

127.7 

191+5  y 

9,985,251. 

2,728,739 

27.3 

2,156,720 

9,920,912 

l+,2lj,0,393 

196.3  1 

1/  Preliminary. 


Project  I4..  Diversion  of  agricultural  commodities  to  byproducts  and  noT7 
uses:  i 

Objective:  To  increase  returns  to  producers  by  developing  ne’v  uses  for 

agricultural  commodities,  and  to  supply  substitutes  for  critical  domestic 
m.aterials  or  for  imported  materials  not  avomlable  during  the  v;ar.  '  ' 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  diversion  programs,  -vThich  are  de-  ' 

signed  to  rediicG  agricultural  surpluses  through  the  development  of  nevT 
.uses, .have  been  redirected  to  meet  immediate  yis.r  needs.  ; 

Pnder  these  programs  in  19^3*  binder  hvine  vdth  a  cotton  core  ims  de¬ 
veloped  in  conjunction  T/ith  the  "ar  Production  Board  to  stretch  the  | 

limited  supplies  of  honequen  and  sisa.l  as  far  as  possible.  Manufacturers  ^ 
purchased  over  18  million  pounds  of  low-grade  cotton  in  19^f-3  foP  this  ■ 

use.  Shortages  of  jute  and  other  materials  normally  used  in  r.rrapping 
cotton  bales  prompted  an  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  patterns 
in  order  to  make  available  sufficient  cotton  bagging  to  v/rap  25“30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cotton  crop. 

“hLcreas  the  cotton  used  in  bindeh  t-vine  and  bagging  is  replacing  imported  I 
materials  no  longer  available,  the. nicotine  insecticide  developed  under 
this  project  is  serving  to  alleviate  critical  shortages  of  both  domestic  i.j 
and  imported  materials — derris  root,  copper,  and  arsenic. 

A  nimiber  of  diversion  programs  are  serving  another  vrartim-e  function  in  , 

making  possible  the  utilization  of  perishable  or  semi-perishable  com-  j 

modities  in  temporary  surplus.  These  programs  include  the  diversion  of  i 

cabbo.gc  to  kraut  in  19U3 >  the  diversion  of  Irish  potatoes  to  starch 

in  19hl\., 
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The  diversion  programs  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  belov/: 

Cotton  for  binder  tiTino :  Prior  to  the  'var  tho  binder  'tiTine  used  in  the 
United  Stetes  "A^as  ma.de  from  honequon  and  sisal,  importod  largely  from 
the  Philippines,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indios=  These  sources  are  entirely 
cut  off  and  the  relatively  small  supplies  produced  in  British  East 
Africa,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Haiti  arc  needed  for  military  use.  Tho  onl3'" 
surplus  material  suitable  to  supplement  henoquen  and  sisal  for  agri¬ 
cultural  uses  is  cotton.  A  fe/ine  has  been  developed  combining  these 
materials  by  v/rapping  the  henequen  or  sisal  around  a  cotton  core. 

During  19h3)  over  18  million  pounds  of  loiv- grade  cotton  were  purchased 
by  mills  for  processing  into  yarn  for  subsequent  manufacture  of  binder 
tvTine.  Paj/ments  of  not  more  than  25  cents  per  pound  of  cotton  yarn 
used  are  m.ade  to  manufacturers  to  cover  the  cost  of  adapting  eq^■lipmont 
to  tho  manufacture  of  cotton  binder  t/.dne,  and  to  hold  the  price  of 
cotton  binder  tv-fine  to  the  approximate  price  level  of  regular  binder 
■b.vine . 

Cotton  insulation;  Each  year  cotton  insulation  has  vron  vfidor  acceptance 
in  the  commorcial  markets  and  has  moved  steadily  tov/ard  a  self-sustaining 
basis . 

During  the  past  year,  cotton  insula tio'n  munufactured  under  the  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Department  Tjns  purchased  by  Army  engineers  for  use  in 
maintenance  buildings  along  the  Alcan  HighiTay  in  Alaska,  and  for  use  in 
defense  housing  and  Army  trailer  homos.  Cotton  insulation  has  proved 
to  bo  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  generally  satisfactory  i'nsulators 
produced. 

The  quantity  of  insula.tion  processed  has  increased  from  YLl8,897  pounds 
in  the  19^1  calendar  year  to  1,822,825  pounds  in  19-i2,  and  6,118,366 
pounds  from  January/  1  through  Hovomber  27,  19^3 »  Sales  became  natio'nal 
in  scope  during  19^2,  and  in  the  late  spring  of  19U3  retail  distribution 
Avas  begun  b-jf  a  large  chain.  During  the  past  year  manufacturing  teclinique 
has  advanced  considerably,  including  the  development  of  a  continuous 
system  of  processing  from  the  rau  stock  through  flaine  proofing  end  other 
treatine.nts  to  the  driers. 


COTTON  INSUT.ATIOU  PROCESSED  .A.UD  COTTON  EQUIW.ENT 
Calendar  Years  I9I1O  -  194-3 
in  Poimds 


Insulation  and 
Cot-con  Equivalent 

1940 

1%! 

1942 

1943  1/. 

Cotton  I'nsulation 

54,625 

748,897 

1,822,825 

6,118,366 

Rau  Cotton  Equivalent 

61,180 

838,765 

2,041,564 

6,852,570 

Through  November  27* 
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The  acceptance  of  cotton  insulation  has  required  changes  in,  "building 
codes  and  Federal  specifications;  acc^uainting  architects,  engineers  and 
contractors  with  the  product,  and,  ironing  out  processing  difficulties. 

Under  the  program  developed,  indemnity  payments  are  made  to  enable 
processors  to  sell  insulation  in  the  commercial  market  at  a' rate  which 
will  coET^ensate  for  the  extraordinary  costs  incident  to  the.  introduction 
of  a  new  product.  Since  Fovemher,  194l,  processors  complying  x^ith  the 
terms  of  the  program  have  been  eligible  to  receive  9  cents  per  pound 
on  finished  insulation. 

Approxina.tely  6,35  million  pounds  of  cotton  were  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  insulation  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  19^3»  con.pared 
with  a  total  utilization  in  194l  of  339*000  pounds  a,nd  in  19^2  of 
2,042,000  TDOunds.  The  potential  annual  outlet  for  cotton  insulation  would 
utilize  300  million  pounds  of  cotton,  or  10  percent  of  our  normal  domestic 
consuxiption,  assuming  tha.t  only  10  percent  of  the  insula-tion  market  is 
served  by  cotton. 

Seven  concerns  hold  apnroved  applications  for  the  ma.nufacture,  sale  and 
delivery  of  cotton  insulation.  One  of  these  concerns  e::pects  to  begin 
processing  in  January,  1944;  the  other  six  are  already  in  production. 

This  compares  with  one  concern  in  1940,  two  in  194l  and  five  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1942.  The  concerns  holding  approved  applications  lia.ve 
plents  loca.ted  at  Charlotte,  Forth  Carolina.;  Gilman,  Connecticut;  Janes¬ 
ville,  Uisconsin;  Flint,  Michigan;  loclq^ort,  Fevr  York;  Richmond,  Tirginia 
and  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Cotton  Ragging  for  Cotton  Bales;  In  past  years,  less  than  one-eighti of 
the  cotton  crop  has  been  vu’apped  in  ba  :ging  na.de  from  American  gro^-oi  cotton; 
the  remainder  vras  wrapped  in  bale  coverings  made  from  Indiau  jute  or 
second-hand  sugar  bag  cloth.  This  year  sufficient  cotton  bagging  ’'ill 
be  a.vailable  to  wra.p  25  or  J,0  percent  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  availa.bility 
of  this  material ,ha,s  served  to  dispel  fears  of  x^artine  shortages  of  other 
materials  norna.lly  used  for  bagging. 

Manufacture  and  sale  of  cotton  bagging  for  cotton  bales  ha.s  increased 
rapidly  umder  the  Department’s  program.  During  the  first  eleven  months 
of  the  1943  calendar  year,  2.09  million  patterns  w^^re  manufactured  as 
corqoared  with  I.9  million  during  1942.  Over  10.3  million  poxinds  of  ravr 
cotton  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  bagging.  The  potential  market 
for  cotton  used  for  ba.le  wrappings  is  estimated  at  ^O-SO  million  pounds 
annually,  or  2  percent  of  the  total  cotton  consumption. 

COTTOF  BAG'-IFG  PROCESSED  RAF  COTTOF  SqUIVALEFT 
Calendar  Years  1^40  -  1943 
In  Patterns  and  Pounds 


Bagging  and  Cotton  -Sauiva.lent  : 

1940 

:  1941 

1942 

1343  1/ 

Ragging' (Patterns)  : 

729,231 

:  1,171,612 

1,925,530: 

2,037, SS6 

Ravr  Cotton  Equivalent  (lbs.)  : 

3,792,001 

;  6,092,362 

10,012,756: 

10.357,007 

1/  Through  Fovember  27 
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The  general  practice  of  selling  cotton  hales  hy  gross  rather  than  net 
weight  was  a  serious  Imndicap  to  connercial  acceptance  of  cotton  ha^gging. 
Producers  .using  cotton  wra^oiiings  :vrere  penalized  because  the  cotton 
wrappers  weighed  ap'oroxinately  7“l/2  pounds 'less  per  hale  timn- .j\ite 
bagging.  Steady  progress  Ims  been  .'laxle  under  this  progran  in  renoving 
this  artifical  barrier.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  all  segments  of 
the  cotton  industry  amended,  their  trading  rules  so  as  to  raJce  a  uniform 
allovrance  of  seven  mounds  for  the  lighter  weight  of  cotton  wrappers-. 

This  action  we.s  taken  by  the  industry  after  cotton  'mills  having  aporox- 
inately  2/3  of  the  spindles  in  the'  Dnited  States  load,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department,  agreed  to  make  such' aii  a,llowance. 

At  the  close  of  the  fis.cal  ;'ear,.  five  concerns  were  jirocessing  cotton 
bagging'  for  cotton  bal-es.  A  larger  number  of  concerns  would  be  manu¬ 
facturing  the  material  e':cept  that  the  Department,  in  cooperation  with 
the  ’^r  Production  Board,  lip.s  not  allo’:red  part icipp.t ion  by  any  mill.  ■' 
which  would  .othervrise  be  .engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  goods 
needed  for 'the  armed:  services,  Pa.t terns  are  no\«r  being  processed  at 
Few  Orleans, .  Louisiana p  San  An.tonio,  Texas;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas; 
Annistpn,  Alabama;,  and  Rock  Rill,  South  Ce.roliiia,. 

The  1943  program  originally  provided  for  indemnity  payr,ients  of  35 
cents  per  patterp  manufa-ctur ed  and  sold,-.  Because  of  increased  labor 
and  material  costs,  however,  the  rate  of  indemnity  v;as  increased  from 
35  cents  to  40  cents  per  pattern  on  bagging  manufactured  and'  sold  on 
or  axter  April, !■,  1943-  ' 

Miscellaneous  Cotton  Produ.cts:  Among  the  products  developed  by  the 
Department  in. its  search  for  outlet^  for  surplus  low-grade  cotton  have 
been  cotton  mats  for  cujring  concrete;  cotton  fumiga.tion  cloth  for  the 
control  of  tobacco  blue  mold;  cotton  paper;  cotton  ba^gging  for  cotton 
bales;  and  cotton  core  binder  tvrine. 

Cotton  mats  au-e-  being  manufactured  .a^nd  distributed  na,tiona.lly  by  a. 
large  commercial  organiza^tion.  Cotton  furaigation  cloth  is  being 
widely  used  in  several  tobacco-growing  sta.tes;  and  cotton  payer  is 
now  included-  in  the  specifications  of  the  United  States  C-overnment. 

These  three  -oroducts  kave  alreddy  been,  established  on  a  self-sustadn- . 
ing  ba.sis,  and  government  programs  for  their  development  lia,ve  been  dis- 
contintied.  Two  other  products,  cotton  bagging  for  cotton  bales  and 
cotton  insulation,  are  steadily ■  winning  wider -acceptance  under  curre.'at 
programs. ,  A-  sixth,  cotton  for  binder  twine,  is  purely  a  \-.ra.rtime 
substitute. ' 

Cotton  Improvement  Planting  Seed;  Recent  fiber  and.  spinning  research 
has  err:iha.sized  the  faxt  that  variety  is.  more  important  tha,n  a/ny  other 
single  factor  in  deterraining  the  duality  and  spinning  utility  of  cotton, 
and  that  soil,  climate,  and  other  growing  conditions  are  of  secondry  im¬ 
portance. 

The  usua.l  practice  in  mercha-ndising  cotton  is  to  bring  together  cotton 
from  widely  scattered  localities  for-  assembly  into  lots  which  a.re  even¬ 
running  in  grade  and  staple  lengths.  Under  this  practice  cotton 
lots  of  a  given  gra.de  and  staple  length,  but  of  many  varieties  and 
therefore  of  many  cha.ra.cters,  are  included  in  the  same  lot  delivered 
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to  spinners.  There  are  no  practical  stpi¥cla;r4s ' covering 'snch  fa,ctors' 
as  strength' and  fineness  P.nd,  therefore,  in  tli'e  mjority  of  cases, 
spinners  are  unahle  to  ohta-in '  large  lots  of '  cot'ton -which  are  sta.ndard- 
ized  as  to  character. •  '  '  '  -  • 

The  Cotton  IripTovenent  Planning  Seed- Program  "is  intehded  to  eiicon.ra.ge 
t]ie  growth  of  a,  single  injpro''’'ed  variety  of  cotton  hy  all  grovrers  in 
large  areas  where  growing  conditions  are  uniform,  in  order  to  improve 
cotton  qua.lity,  to  increase  yields  per  acre,  and  to  standa,rdize  pro¬ 
duction  hy  the  elimination  of  the  inferior  varieties  now  being  planted. 
Cotton  sta.nda.rdized  in  this  manner  will  he -equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  f orelgn-grovm  cottons  vdth  which  it  must  compete  in  foreign  markets. 

Under  the  19^3  program,  about  24^,33^!-  a.cres  in  5  states  were  planted 
with  the  6,208,330  pounds  of  improved  cotton  seed  purchased.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  improved  cotton  is  estimated  at  128,431  ha.les  or  over  61,200,000- 
poundi.s.  Over  14,100  growers  'la.rticipated^.  Pajnrients  'ma.de  to  grower 
a,S'Sociations  were  $3.00  per  100  pounds  of  foundation  seed;  and.  $1,50 
per  100  pounds  of  Class  B  seed.  Payments  or  ad.va.nces  to  the  grower 
are  ma.de  hj;^  the  associations  at  the  rate  of  $2.25  per  100  pounds  for 
Class  A  seed,  audi  $1.10  per  100  pounds  for  Cla.ss  3  seed. 

One  of  the  limiting  factors  to  growth  of  the  one-variety  movement  has  " 
been  the  lack  of  ad.equete  supplies  of  pure  planting  seed,  at  reasonable 
prices.  This  program  has  stimulated,  the  increase  of  goodu  seed.  In 
Tennessee,  for  example,  the  oper:"ting  committees  were  able  to  locate...  . 
only  about  I3O  tons  of  f irst-yea,r-increase  seedi  for'  the  1943  program 
but  they  now  estimate  that,  vdth  reasonable  yields  from  the  foundation 
seed  introd.uced  und.er  the  1943  program,  2,200  tons  of  first-year-increase 
seed,  will  be  e.vailable  in  tlat  state  for  the  194^1-  season. 

Tobacco  Program;  Increased,  production  goals  have  greatly  increased,  the  *■ 
demand,  for  insecticid.es.  At  the  same  tine  the  vrar  ha.s  cut  off  im.ported 
materials  such  as  d.erris  root,  and.  has  limited,  the  availa.bility  of 
criticp.l  d.omestic  materials — copper  and.  arsenic — formerly  used^dn  the 
rmnufacture  ' of  insecticid.es.  nicotine  sulfa-te,  a  tobacco  by-prod.uct, 
may  be  substitued.  in  part  for  these  scarce  materials.  , 

Since  1939»  the  e:cport  of  American  tobacco,  of  vrhich  dark  types  con¬ 
stituted.  the  largest  share, has  nractically  ceased.  As  a  result,  a 
surplus  accumulated,  vrhich  threa.tens  to  jeopard.ize  the  dom.estic  market. 

The  tobacco  d.iversion  xerogram  serves  a,  tvro  fold,  imrpose — to  red.uce'tlie 
e:aportable  surplus  of  certain  tjrpes  of  lovr-grade  bark  tobaccos,  a.nd. 
to  assure  production  of  need.ed.  qua.ntities  of  nicotine  sulfate^for  use 
in  insecticid.es. 

Ficotine  by-prod.ucts  are  m?,nufactured  largely  from  stems  and.  nond.escript 
tobaccos;  the  use  of  lovr-grad.e  dark  tobacco  lead  is  not  cor-inercially 
feasible  because  of  its  cost.  TJ.nd,er  this  program,  ind.emnity  payments 
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?r3  made  to  msnufacturss  in  order  thet  nicotine  sulTete  for  use  in 
insecticides  mcy  be  produced  from -surplus  low  ^reda  leaf*  During 
the  fiscal  year  1943^  acproxim.ct3ly  2?  million  pounds  of  tabacco 
leaf  ware  diverted  to  the  production  of  approximately  1,700,000 
pounds  of  nicotine  sulfate i  ''^ayments  to  manufacturers — repre- 
sentina  the  difference ’between  the  orice  paid  for  the  tobacco 
leaf  and  the  Thrice  which  manufacturers  could  pay  commerci  lly 
on  the  basis  of  nicotine  content — ranaed  from  2-1/2  cents  to 
l^-l/o  cents  per  pound,  Tot^^l  indem^nit:/  payments  for  the  1943 
oroPT-m  are  estimated  at  '"2,0935000, 


Tt  mil  be.  necessary  to  continue  and  exoand  operations  under 
this  promam  in  the  next  two  years  in  order  to  restore  the 
supply  situation  to  its  1939  level  and  assure  the  production 
of  estimated  deficiencies  in  insecticide  m'terials. 


eaf  to  be  diverted 
Cost  (Indemnity  ^^ayments) 
Resulting  production  of  nicotine 
sulfate 
l/Estimated 


1943 

22,000,000  lbs. 
"2,093,000 

1,700,000 


1944  1/ 
30,000,000 
‘^■'3,000,000 


1945  1/ 
30,000,000 
"3,000,000 


2,500,000  2,500,000 


Outlook  ■f'or  Fire-Cu.rfd  and  Dark  .lir-'Cured  Tobacco 


1942  enc 


1943 


Oro'D-T.=ars  in  T'illions 


'ounds 


Fire- 

Types 

Cured 

21.-23 

•r--rk  ■ 
Types 

ird-'luned 

35-36 

:  Total 

1.  f'tocks,  '^ctober  I,"  19s-2 

184.3 

61.2 

245.5 

2,  1942  'roduction  • 

72.6 

29.8 

102.4 

Total  1942  Supply  . 

256.9 

91.0 

347.9 

3.  1942  Domestic  M  anufacture  • 

48.0 

25.0 

73.0 

L,,  1942  Rweort  : 

^0.0 

3.5 

23.5 

5.  1942  Di^'-ersicn  : 

Total,  1942  risappearance ; 

IS. 3 

86.3 

3.3 

31.8 

21.6 

118.1 

6,  Estim.ated  otockes  9/30/43  : 

170.6 

59.2 

229.8 

7.  194j3  “roduction  (Sst,)  • 

Tot"l,  1943  Supply  ; 

72.6 

243.2 

29.8 

89.0 

102.4 

332.2 

8.  1943  Domestic  ■'  anufactura  ? 
(Esuc)  : 

48. 0 

25.0 

73.0 

9.  1943  Exoort  (Sst.)  ; 

23.0 

4.5 

27.5 

10,  1943  Di. version  (Est.)  : 

Total,  1943  Disappearance: 

19.2 

90.2 

6,0 

35.5 

25.2 

125.7 

11.  Estim.ated  Stocks — 9/30/44  : 

153.0 

53.5 

206.5 

- 

P?3quirrp3nts  -ncl  Supo'^y  of  Nicotins  Sulfgta 

•  :  qgl3nd?r  T.spvs  1943  ?9^4 


''riadn  of  Fecuirements 
Source  of  ''-ho ply 

and  ; 

1943 

•'ounds 

1944 

Pounds 

^eouirem.ents; 

5,151,950 

5,151,950 

romestic  Agriculture  and 
Eeaport  Obligations 
I'dniF’um  stocks,  recem'^pr 

Veterinary  : 

31  . 

3,297,000 
937,000 
917,950  - 

3,297,000 

937,000 

917,950 

■Supply* 

3,817,856 

-  1,288,856 

stocks,  January  1 

1,754,856 

1,288,856 

Production  from  ”'aste 

0 

« 

2,063,000 

2,063,000 

Deficiency: 

« 

• 

« 

1,334,094 

1,800,094  - 

Irish  :^otato  'Products  ‘^rogrrm;  During  the  fiscal  year  1944^  "n  Irish 
ootato  diversion  program,  similar  to  those  in  offset  for  the  croos 
of  1937,  1940>  'Hd  1941j  has  been  initi?-t3d.  ^-^^^TDonts  Yd.ll  be  m.ade 
to  vanuf actrrars  for  divertin'^  not  to  sKcesd  90,000,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  by-products.  The  princiosl  by-products  to  be  produced 
are  • 

1, -  Root  starch,  used 'in  the  sizing  of  fine  count  m'^^terials. 

-  Recently  because  of  lack  of  this  starch,  production  of_ 

• , ballooncloth,  parachute  cloth  -nd  airplane  fabric  was  curtailed. 

2,  .  'otato  flour,  used  in  b-^kery  oroducts,  soup  mixes  and  -^s  a  binder 

in  various  types  of  s^usag?s-, 

3.  ,  OLucose,  althouo-h  normally  not  producad  from  potatoes,  can  be 

F^de  from  any  starch.  Its  production  from  potatoes  ''recomes  . 

increastn^l  y  irmeort^nt  no^r  since  "''oth  suear  and  corn  supplies,  . 

■  norm ^11 V  used  in  msnu.facturi.n.s  glucose,  are  rel -^lively  short. 

4.  Dextrine  and  adhesives.  - 

The  Cabbage  Program;.  During  recent  years,  sauerkraut  has  been 

packed  ^nd.  m.arkpted  in  tin  cans.  Last  jsrr  no  tin  was' allocated  for 
civilian  supplies.  In  spite  of  red'  ced  cabbage  acreage, unusually 
favorable  proudno-  conditions  produced  anoroedmiately  160,000  tons 
of  kraut  cabbage,  ar  6  percent  increase  over  the  10- year  average. 

In  the  absence  of  tin  containers,  packers  Yj-ere  reluctant  to  process 
norm.l  su'oplies,  fearing  considerable  sales  resist'^nce  to  kraut 
marketed  in  barrels.  As  a  result,  at  the  be;?dnning  of  the  harvest 
season  the  market  for  kraut  cabbage  was  completef-y  dem.oralized, 
with  prices  as  lomr  as  t^.oO  per  ton.  di'^^rsion  prop-ram  was 
introduced  to  assure  mrowers  a  fair  price  and  to  prevent  supplies 
from  poing  to  w^ste. 
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For  ovary  45-F^llon  woodan' bc'rrai.  of  .krout  'dold', 'coniiT'ardi'lly,  o  pay- 
mant  of  ‘’'1.000  ms  to  tho  ''rocassor,  pro^idad  ha  had  usad  at  laast 

1/3  ton  of  cp'b^-^f'3  for  of-ich  ha  paid  at  laast  "7.50  ~er  ton.  In  addi¬ 
tion  tha  Papartirant  agreed  to  purcha_s3,at  I4,. cants  a  ..gallon  all  kraut, 
not  sold  hy  liay  Ij  1943'. 

1943 

■  ,  ■  •  '  (Fstimatad) 


Fr.aut  producad 

■'■'ackad.  for  Filit^ry  and  land-laasa  raouiremants 
■''V.Qilabla  for  civilian  usa 


■^rocassad  undpr.  this  oppgrsm  . 


Oblig''tions  incurrad  for  divarsion  paymants 
Kraut  unsold  as  of  F.^’y  1,  1943 


21,500,000  g.allons 
5,500,000  gallons 
16,000,000  gallons 
14.500,000  gallons 
.9  298,113 
1,100,000  pal  Ions 


..'ibout  Fay  1,  1943.j  sn  am3ndmant  to-  consaryation  Ordar  F-Il  was  announced 
making  the  usa  of  frozen  tin  pl.ata  aarmissabla  in  packa.ginp  kr-^ut  for 
ci'^’ilian  use.  ^ackars  v/.3r3  successful  in  obtaining  sufficient  ^uantitias 
of  tin  to  pack  call  thair  unsold  kraut  so  no  piirchasas  wore,  nacassary. 


The  anticipated  availability  of  plass  and  closures  for  sauarkraut,  tha 
exparianca  g.ained.  by  tha  kraut  industry  during  tha  p'st  season,  togathar 
I'^dth  tha  lap-'^rtmant '  s  announcamant  'of  a  purebasa  program  for  ^11  kr-ut 

not  sold  by  packars  as  of  May  1,  1944,  should  provide  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  for  packers  to  process  all  kraut  cahhegge  available.  At  present 
it  appears  that  no  diversion  program  will  be- nece-ssary  in  1944,  ■■ 

Tha  ^aanut  '^'^arketing  r’*rogr-m*  Tha  ~Gsnut  Markating  ’"’rogr.cm,  cerriad  on 
undar  this  rporopri'i'tion  from  1938?  to  1942  w'^s  designed  to  insura 
r3ssonp’'^l3  prices  to  pasnut  growers  for  paanuts.  sold  for  oil  productioo. 


’”ar  Production  Board  Diractiva  No.  7  gava  Commodity  Credit ’  Cor p or'':’ ti on  ■ 
control  o-^rar  .?11  oilseads.  Undar  this  authority,  tha  Corporation  issued 
Oilseed  Order  No,  1  controlling  the  sola  of  aveass  pe^-nuts.  In  ordar 
th^t  the  work  m.t=fht  be  more  closely  coordin'^tad,  tha  3.ntir3  Pa^nut 
^'"'rkatinp  ''~rogr?m  was  transf arrad  from  the  Food  Bistribution  ^'cminis- 
tretion  to  tha  Commodity  Credit  Coroor-tion  on  Fabrurry  27,  1943. 

No  oFligntions  ware  incurrad  undar  this  appro:''ri''t ion  for  th.3  oropr'^m 
curing  19<43,  sinca  according  to  tha  .''graamant  of  transfer,  orogr'-m 
and  operating  costs  ware  to  be  paid  from  'a-'mings  of  the  program  or 
funcis  avail ■^ble  to  Comm.odity  Cradit  Corporation, 


Fal  iaf  ^blk  Program;  Tha  provision  of  milk  to  qualified  raliaf  clients 
or  public  relief  agencies  .w-'-s  designed  to  ancournga  'consumotion  of 
fluid  milk  by  incraasing  its  utilization  arcong  parsons  in  low-income 
groups.  The  program  was  startad  in  tha  ’^oston  area,  in  1939  one  by 
March,  1941?  had  ’"'3 an  axtandad  to  six  haavy  milk  marketing  areas. 


During  tha  past  year  tha  progr.'^m  was  oparatad  on  ?  limited  scale.  On 
Juno  30?  1943?  the  program  was  suspandad  bacausa  of  tha  incra-sad  dam.and 
for  milk  and  milk  products,  ^nd  prosP3cts;of  a  shortaga. 


The  following  table  suinmarizes  activities -under  the  relief  milk  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1943: 
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Walnut  Exiport  and  Diversion;  At  the  'beginning  of  the  1942-43  walnut 
marketing  season,  unusual  surpluses  appeared  to  "be  .jeopardizing 
the  walnp.t  market.  In  addition  to  the  normal  carry-over  of  5,150,700 
■  -oounds  of  pjQshelled  walnuts,  a  verjr  large  carry-over  of  9,395,757 
wounds  of  shelled  vralnuts  existed.  Furthermore,  the  eXoort  market 
had  disappeared^  A  program,  similar  to  those  operated  during  the 
seven  previous  seasons,  was  then  initiated  under  v/hich,35  percent 
(later  reduced  to  10  percent)  of  the  60,600  ton  crop,  valued  at 
$18,000,000  v;as  designated  as  surplus.  '  file  sur3p3.us,  when  shelled 
or  exiDorted,  was  eligible  for  benefit  payments. 

Durjng  the  season  there  v;ere  practically  no  imports  of  walnuts  and 
relatively  small  imports  of  competing  nuts,  fhe  resulting  demand 
for  domestic  nuts  absorbed  all  available  supplies  at  sharply  increased 
prices.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  prices  to  walnp.t  grov/ers  had 
reached  22  cents  a  pound  as  compared  to  la.st  season's  average  price 
of  12.6  cents.  Prices 'for  unshelled  walnuts  ’'ere  such  as  to  return 
to  growers  approximately  the  same  price  as  shelled  walnuts. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  program  is  being  suspended.  A  resume' 
of  the  walnut  export  and  diversion  program  for  the  past  eight  seasons 
is  presented  in  the,  folloi\ring  table. 


Activity  under  1/alnut  Export 
and  Diversion  Program 
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Pro.lect  5.  School  .nilk  and  lunch  -program; 

Oh.iective;  To  assist  aeody  school  children  of.  the  ITation  to  ohtain 
their  mininrim  food  requirements. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Seasonal  and  local  food  shortages 
and  rising  nrices,  and  the  ,  increasing  numher  of  vromen  who  are  heing 
ahsorhed  into  v/ar  .industries,  make  more  'argent  than  ever  the  need  f6r 
assuring  that  the  food  needs  of  our  children  are  not  overlooked. 
Historically,  wars  have  meant  mihalanced  diets,  suh-normal  nutrition, 
and  frequ-ently  star'.'’ation  itself.  Modern  governments,  hov/ever,  have 
made  unprecedented  efforts  to  insure  an  adequate  wartime  food  supply 
for  their  citizens.  The  Community  Sch-ool  lunch  Program  is  designed 
to  make  certain  that  this  is  done  for  school  children. 

!fnile  the  need  for  a  good  limch  is  universal  to  all  school  children, 
it  is  particularly  important  that  luiches  he  provided  to  those 
children  of  fajeilies  whose  inadequate  income  has  not  been  ma.terially 
improved  by  war  prosperity.  An  estimted  11,070,000  children  under 
16  are  living  in  families  vrhose  annual  money  income  is  $1,500  or 
less;  and  of  these,  4,090,000  are  living  in  families  with  an  annual 
money  income  of  $750  or  less.  The  diets  of  m.ost  of  these  children 
have  suffered  heavily  from  the  49  percent  increase  since  August,  1939 
in  retail  food  prices,  and  by  the  suspension  of  the  Pood  .Stanp  Plan 
and  the  dwindling  distribution  of  surplus  commodities. 

It  is  particula,rly  important  that  school  lunches  be  provided  for 
those  children  whose  mothers  are  employed.  As  early  as  December, 

1942,  it  was  estimated  that  3,300,000  women  with  children  under  16 
were  vrorking.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  total  employment  of  women 
was  estimated  at  14,900,000.  There  are  noxf  over  17,000,000  women 
employed,  and  the  tJar  Ka-npower  Coimnission  is  asking  for  2,000,000 
more  vromen  workers  before  Jainiarj'’,  1944.  Long  working  hours,  food 
shortages,  poor  transportation,  and  in  many  cases  poor  living  quarters 
make  it  impossible  for  many  working  mothers  to  prepare  properly  cooked 
meals.  Por  them,  the  School  lunch  Program  is  a  vital  wartime  service 
which  cuts  doiArn  absenteeism  and  labor  turn— over. 

General  Plan;  The  School  Lunch  Program  is  basically  a  community 
enterprise,  relying  on  local  initiative  for  its  admin istra,ti on  and 
sponsorship  as  well  as  for  the  major  part  of  its  financial  support. 

The  full  cost  of  labor  and  equipment  is  borne  by  the  community,  aided 
in  some  cases  by  the  state.  An  increasing  number  of  communities  are 
undertaking  community  gardens  and  canning  projects,  and  making  them 
established  parts  of  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

Under  the  v/drtime  plan  of  operation,  the  food  purchasing  job  also 
lias  been  shifted  to  the  loca,l  sponsor.  Under  this  plan,  the  Pood 
Distribution  Administration  desig^mtes  commodities  for  vihich  sponsor¬ 
ing  a.gencies  may  be  reimbursed.  Indemnity  paymexits  range  from  2  to 
9  cents  per  meal  depending  on  the  type  of  meal  served.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  average  cost  per  meal  to  the  Pood  Distribution  Admini¬ 
stration  will  be  about  6  cents,  because  the  serving  of  hot,  coBiplete 
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lijnches  is  iDeing  encouraged.  In  no  case  do  uayments  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  food  pun’chased.  Although  the  School  Lunch  and  School  liilk 
Programs  have  heen  merged  administratively  for  greater  efficiency  in 
operation,  the  identity  of  the  iiilk  Program  has  heen  retained  hy  a 
class  of  lunch  consisting  of  milk  onl2{. 

Allocations  of  funds  a'nong  the  States  are  based  on  school  enrollment; 
■orohahle  uarticipation,  based  on  past  exjoerience;  and  need  as  measured 
by  State  certification  of  lov;  income  families. 

j/onurofit,  miblic,  nrivate,  or  religious  schools  or  child  uelfare 
centers  vdiere  need  exists  are  eligible  to  participate.  Lunch  must 
be  offered  to  all  children  attending  the  school  or  v;elfare  center, 
and  will  be  served  without  cost  to  children  unable  to  pay. 

COl.XLTITY  SCkOOL  LirhCH  TROGJMi 
PDA  Pa7/ment  by  'Tyioe  of  Luich,  1944 


D:.noe  of  Luach 


i-iaximum  Payment 
uer  Meal 


Type  A.  A  complet'e  lunch  providing  one- third  to  one- 
half  of  the  da^/' s  nutritive  requirements: 

(l)  one-half  "oint  milk;  {?,)  two  ouaces  of 
meat  or  fish,  or  one  egg,  or  tv/o  ounces  of 
cheese,  or  one-ha,lf  cup)  of  dnj"  peas,  beans, 
or  soybeans,  or  four  tablespoons  of  peanut 
baatter;  (s)  one  cup  of  vegetables  or  fruit; 

(4)  one  or  more  slices  of  bread  or  muffins 
or  other  hot  bread,  ;uade  of  whole  grain  or 
enriched  flour  or  cereal;  (S)  two  teaspoons 
of  butter  or  oleomargarine  vdth  added  vitamin 
A. 

Tjnse  B.  A  luacla  less  adequate  nu.trltionall27;  (l) 
one-laalf  pint  milk;  (2)  one  ounce  of  meat 
or  fish,  or  one-half  of  an  egg,  or  one 
ounce  of  cheese,  or  one— fo'axtla  cup  of  dra/ 
paas,  .  beans,  soybeans,  or  tv70  tablespoons 
of  peanut  butter;  (s)  one-lialf  cup  of  veget¬ 
ables  or  fruit;  (4)  one  or  more  slices  of 
bread  or  muffins  or  other  hot  bread,  made  of 
whole  grain  or  enriched  flour  or  cereal;  (5) 
one  teaspoon  of  butter  of  oleomargarine  with 
added  vitamin  A. 

Tjpe  C.  One-half  pint  of  milk 


$.09 


.07 

.02 
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Progress  and  Current  Pro>g:ram-;  During  the  1943  school  year,  a  raonthly 
average  of  4,357,000  children,  or  15  percent  of  the  school  -population, 
received  some  type  of  lunch  through  the  Community  School  Lunch  Program. 
Lunches  were  served 'to  an  additiona,!  102,000  childreh  in  day  care 
■  centers,  settlement  houses,  c'lildren' s* homes,  and  sumrn.er  camps. 

During  the  school  year,  1,365,784  children  also  received  milk  a.s 
CO]m;»red  with.  501,673  during  1942. 

Auprojcimately  278, 854,000' pounds  of  food  with  an  estima-ted  retail 
value  of  $29,800,000  were'  distri'buted  hy ’the  Pood  Distrihut ion  Admin¬ 
istration  for  use  in  school  lunches.  The  e.stima.ted  cost  of  these 
.commodities  to  the  Pood  Distrihut ion  Administration  vras  $17,563,000 
.or  a,n  average  of  2.4  cents  for  744,647,000  lunches  s'erved.  The  cost 
of  the  indemnity  progra.m  to  the  Pood  D'istri'bution  Administration 
.■during  1943  ’-ras  $978,000,  or  an  averag^e  of  3.51  cent's  per  meal  for 
;27,  700,000  meals.  •  ' 

A  to.tal  of  254, 294,000 .half  pints  of  milk  were  distributed  at  a  cost 
‘to  the  Pood  Distri'bution  Administration  of  84,826,000  or  1.88  cents 
per  half  pint.  -  Of  the  children  receiving  rnilk,  about  14  percent 
.•received  milk  free;  the  rest  paid*  not  more  'than  one  'cent  per  iialf 
.‘Pint. 

!  , 

.Gomm-unit;'-  garden  and  canning  pro.jects  as  an  additional  source  of 
.food  are  becoming  an  established  pa.rt  of  the  School  'Lunch  Program. 

■Of  53,870  schools  reoorting  in  Pebruary,  1943,  6,480  or  12  percent 
planned  gardens,  and  7,210  or  13  percent  planned  canning  or  other 
food  preservation  pro.jects  in  order  to  su,ppleraent  aid  -orovided  by  the 
jPederal  government.  Additional  food  for  the  lunches,  as  vrell  as 
; equipment,  facilities,  and  labor,  must  be  provided  by  State  and  local 
agencies  and  civic  organizations. 

,  Ti'fenty- seven  States  have' either  appropria.ted  funds  or  furnished 
^personnel  for  the  School.  L-unch  Program.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
,  enlist  the  financial  cooperation  of  other  States  as*  rapidly  a.s 
possible.  "  . 
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P'20P0S3;D  plaits  pop  school  LUIICH  PPOG-PAl'-i 
PISCAL  THAP  1944 


State 

Allocation 

of  Section  .32 
funds 

Alabama 

$820, SOO 

Arizona 

259 . 200 

Arkansas 

979.200 

California 

1,929.600 

Colorado 

403 , 200 

Conne  cticut 

350,400 

Delavare 

52,800 

List,  of 

Columbia 

129 , 600 

Plorida 

.  1,128,000 

Georgia 

2,208,000 

Idaho 

268,800 

Illinois 

2,040,000 

Indiana 

902,400 

I  owa. 

691,200 

Kansas 

672,000 

Kentuclcy 

1,262,400 

Louisiana 

1,094,400 

Maine 

345,600 

Maryland 

331.200 

Massachusetts 

1.507.200 

Michigan 

1,857.600 

Minn 0 sot  a 

1,363.200 

Mississinui 

1,488,000 

Missouri 

1,272,000 

Montana 

244, 800 

Nebraska 

408,000 

Nevada 

38,400 

New  Kamn shire 

120,000 

New  Jersey 

1,017,600 

Nevr  Mexico 

288,000 

Few  York 

4,094,400 

Forth  Carolin 

a  1,430, 400 

Forth  Dakota 

;  312,000 

Ohio 

;  1,824,000 

Oklahoma 

;  1,291.200 

Oregon 

;  326.400 

State  Participation 

Estimated 
Peak  Par- 

Punds  Ij : 

Personnel  2/ 

ticipation 

$8,000  J 

State  sun.;  clericals 

$150,000 

Local  taxes: 

_  _  _ 

25 , 000 

250,000  : 

State  sunervisor 

147,920 

Local  taxes: 

_  _  _ 

225,000 

w  ••  * 

_  _  _ 

•'  40,320 

Local  taxes: 

- - 

35.040 

-  ; 

_  _  - 

5,280 

69,000  ^  : 

Sunervisor  &  Staff 

40,000 

Local  taxes: 

State  supervisor  &  sec. 

150,000 

32,000 

State  supervisor ; cleri. 

224,000  . 

_  _  ^ 

26,880 

1,500,000 

Supervisor  &  2  nutri- 

tionists 

188,888 

_  ^  - 

120,000 

—  —  — 

69.120 

^  ^ 

^  — 

50 , 000 

6,000 

State  Home  Econ. ;  So-ierv  . 

128,000 

250,000 

State  supervisor 

134,440 

-  -  - 

_  -  _ 

35.000 

—  —  — 

■33.000 

ro 

b 

0 

0 

Exec .Sec. , 3 . L. Committee 

150,700 

—  —  — 

185,760 

20,000 

_  _  - 

250,000 

—  —  — 

Super  .;Ass  '  t .  Supervisor 

180,000 

Local  funds 

-  -  - 

150,000 

Local  taxes 

—  —  — 

24,480 

—  —  — 

35,000 

Dept .  of 

State  superv.;  &  staff 

3.500 

Edu, funds 

12,000 

—  —  — 

100,000 

100,000 

State  supervisor 

28 , 800 

Amount  not 

4o9 , 44o 

stated 

Superv.;  clericals 

86,960 

State  superv.;  cleri. 

150,000 

Local  anoro- 

nriations 

—  — 

35.000 

Local  taxes 

_  _  - 

200,000 

300,000 

State  sP-pervisor 

123,500 

- - 

35.000 
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State 

Allocation 
of- Section  32 

► 

State  Participation 

Dstimated 
Peak  Par- 

funds 

Funds  ly 

Personnel  2/ 

ticipation 

Pcnns3?’lvania 

2,889.600 

10,000 

Superv.  &  2  clerks 

288,960 

3hode  Island 

144,000 

15,000 

_  _  _ 

14,900 

South  Carol in 

1,564,800 

176,500 

Superv.  &  Asst,  sup erv . 

385,000 

South  Dakota 

297.600 

_  _  _ 

■  State  supervisor 

100,000 

Tennessee 

1.,  464, 000 

25,000 

State  superv. ; clericals 

149,400 

Texas 

2.966,400 

_  _  _ 

State  supervisor 

296,640 

Utah 

283 . 200 

4oo , 000 

State  supervisor 

80,000 

Vermont 

l4S,S00 

29.500 

Supervisor  &  Sec'y. 

19.023 

Virginia 

782,400 

4,000 

State  supervisor 

95.000 

Washington 

696,000 

15,000 

State  supervisor 

70,000 

West  Virginia 

878,400 

106,500 

State  superv. ; clericals 

89.470 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

936,000 

91,200 

—  —  — 

ITutritionist;  12  -part- 
time  workers 

93 . 600 
9,120 

Insular  & 
Territorial 
Caribbean 
Area  5/ 
Hawaii 

2,000,000 

105,600 

Superv. ; fie  Id  rep. staff 

225,000 

10,560 

TOTAL 

50,000,000 

3.435.480 

5.827.741 

][/  Some  stetes  ha.ve  apTjrorjriated  funds;  others  ha.ve  passed  legislation 
authorizing  use  of  existing  funds  such  as  llevada  and  i*ev  Mexico.  Other 
states  ha,ve  authorized  local. bodies  to  tax  or  use  available  local  funds. 

The  state  funds  are  generally,  available  for  state  acijninistration  as  well 
as  urogram  costs. 

If  state  a.puropriation  lias  been  ma.de,  the  state  personnel  is  paid 
from  this  fund, 

3/  'ill  be  milk  only. 

U/  Includes  funds  for  the  Community  Canning  Center. 

Commodities  purchased  by  FDA  will  be  donated  to  the  Insular  Government. 
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Project  6.  Administre.ti on  of  exportation  and  domestic  consumDtion  of 

agricultural  coanodities,  including  mrketir.g  agreements,'  orders,  and 

activities  prograjas;  '  • 

01)  je  ctive;.  This  project  provides  for  the  gerieral  administrative  direction 
ajid'  supervision  of  all  pha.ses  of  the  orcgrarns  sjTd  activities 'under  this 
appropriation.  '  '  ■  .  .  . 

The  Problem  and  its  Signif icarice;  The  violent  shifts  in  the  normal  rela¬ 
tionship  ^f  Jsup'oly  and  demand  such  as  inevitably  occur  -under  the  strain 
of  a  wartime  economy  produce  serious  repercussions  in  the  marketing 
svdtem.  These  shifts  make  necessary  the  'development  of  effective  means 
of  'adjusting  or  alleviating 'emergency  conditions  and  th«  prompt  and 
economical  execution  of  such  Tolans.  -Without  effective -action,  trans- 
oortation  and  marketing  facilities  may  be  overloaded;  producers  may 
suffer  heavy  losses;  and  future  productiou  of  crops  needed  for  the  v/ar 
effort  may  be  imperiled,  Svery  effort  is  made  in  developing  and  admin¬ 
istering  domestic  consumption  programs  to’  anticipate  and.  cushion  teraporary  . 
market  fluctuations  and  to  absorb  the  impact  of  abnormal  market  conditions,  f 

G-eneral  Plan;  The  commodity  branches  of  tie  Pood  Distribution  Administra¬ 
tion  analyze  continuously  and  exhaustively  the  supply,  demand,  price, 
and  uses  of  all  agricultural  commodities,'  and,  after  consultation  with 
producers,  handlers,  shippers,  processors,  iifa.rehou semen,  and.  exporting 
grouns,  formulate  the  type  or  tyi^es  of  programs  best  adapted  to  effectively 
mee't  the  'problems -  fnvp'l'red.  -  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  particular  program, 
representatives  of  the  management  units  of  the  Administration,  together 
with  representatives  of  the  Solicitor’s  Office,  are  consult ed -with  regard 
to  fiscal,  staffing,  facilities,  enforcem.ent ,  and.  legal  questions  which 
may  be  involved..  Such  consultation  results 'in  -oractical  suggestions  for 
simpler  or  more  efficient  methods  of  operation  ndaich  may  be  taken  into 
consideration  prior  to  execution  of  the  -plans,  aiid  brings  about  a  mutual 
■understanding  of  the  methods  and  proced'ures  of  operation  on  the  part  of 
the  several  officers  involved  which  leads  to  more  efficient  and  effective 
ad.mini  strati  on  of  the  -orogram.  || 

Programs  for  the  diversion  of  commodities  to  by-oroducts  or  new  uses 
are  operated  under  contractual  agreement  vrith  shippers,  processors,  1 

or  other  industry  groups,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  ;|[ 

aporopriate  commodity  branch.  _ 

The  urograms  under  this  appropriation  require  close  cooperation,  not  | 

only  among  t'he  various  organizational  units  vdthin  the  Department  but  j 

with  other  agencies,  such  as  ^'''ar  Prod.uction  Board,  Office  of  Price  Admin-  ; 

istration,  Maritime  Commission,  and  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  i 

whose  programs  affect  tlie  agricultural  situation.  In  addition  to  co- 
ooerative  action  vrith  other  federal  agencies,  close  working  relations 
are  maintained  with  farmer  associations,  representatives  of  agricultural  ,  | 
groups  and  industries,  bankers,  grocers,  social  workers,  and  relief  a.nd 
education  organizations.  Cooperative  work  vrith  these  agencies  in  planning,  J 
conducting  and  evaluating  the  numerous  methods  of  meeting  problems  arising  ;) 
out  of  the  war  -orovides  the  basis  for  vrider  public  understandrag  of  the 
"orobleras  of  marketing.  j 
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3xarnr)le5  of  Current  Adtivities>  There  vrere  26  milk  marketing  agreements 
in  effect  f’urihg  all  or  part  of  the  19^3  fiscal  year.  Approximately 
130,060  'oroducers,  handling  about  l4  billion  pounds  of  milk  worth  more 
than  408  billion  dollars,  were  subject  to  the  marketing  agreement  program. 

Tv'onty-one  hearings -were  held  during  the  year,  20  at  the  request  of  pro¬ 
ducers  principally  on  questions  of  price  increases and  one  pn  an 
Emergency  Price,  Amendment .  , 

Many  pf  the.  ma.r’*® ting  agreement  s.  and  orders  ha.ve  provisions  for  seasonal 
urice.  reduc  tions  for  the  summer  months.  Provisions  of  this  tjq^e  were 
suspended  during  1943  in.  order  to  encourage  production  in  a  number  of 
Ppderal  markets.  ;  ' 

-  Pelief  milk,  provisions  in  ,  agreement  s  and  orders  providing' that. /producers 
g,et  l.ess  for  milk  used  for  relief  purposes  than  for  milk  used  for  other 
■  fluid.' P-ses,  .were  suspended  in  several  of  the  markets. 

There:  were  a.bout  130  legal  actions  involving  noncompliance  with  orders 
pending  on  July  1,  1943.  IToncompliance  represented  only  about  5  percent 
of  handlers  who  are  subject  to  .milk  orders  and.  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  walume  of  milk  regulated  under  milk  orders. 

A  number  of'  research  projeots,  both  on  a  na.tional  and  local  market  basis,' 
were  undertaken  to  ascertain  all- practical  possibilities  for  the  effectu¬ 
ation’  of  economies  an  fluid,  milk  distribution.  .As  a  result  of  this  effort 
a-  sePies  of  conservation  measures  of  sufficient  scope  to  affect  the  price 
of  milk  to  oonsumers  were  developed. 

The  following  table  shows  preliminary  estimates  of  total  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  a.nd  producer-distributors*,  estiire.ted  total  volume  and  estimated 
total  returns  to  producers'  in  va'rious  markets  under  ?ede-ral  cont'rol 
during  the  fiscal  year  19435  ‘  ■  • 
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Marke  t 

ilumb  er  of 

producers 
and  producer 
handlers 

Sstimated 
to  tal 
volume 

Estimated  - 
total 

returns  to 
uroducers 

- 

ITumb  er 

1,000  uounds 

Dollars 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

•  258 

25,365 

737.243 

Boston,  Mass. 

14,157 

1,232,805 

36,834,033 

Chicago,  Ill. 

17,658 

2,364,545 

65,862,576 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

4,636 

244,093 

7,915.503 

Denver,  Colorado  1/ 

r7T9s 

IT  79...  967 

2,077,479 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

174 

24,623 

623,246 

Duluth-Suuerior,  Minn.-Wis. 

1,403 

89,999  - 

2,549,783 

Ball  Hiv  e r ,  Ma s s . 

302 

41,724 

1,701,096 

Fort  Mpyne,  Ind. 

699 

4l , 028 

1.247,306 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans, 

1,570 

187,192 

5,703,06s 

La  Porte  Co.,  Ind. 

232 

16,339 

490,223 

Louisville,  Ky. 

1,630 

l64,o6o 

5.337,278 

Lowell-Lavrrence,  Mass. 

915 

89.470 

3,372.119 

Memuhis,  Tenn.  3/ 

■  383 

24,199  . 

910,123 

Few  Orleans,  La^. 

2,197 

150,472 

4,763,508 

Kew  York,  IT.  Y. 

55,178 

6,079.830 

180,964,549 

Onaha-Council  Bluffs.,  Febr.-Ia. 

2,34s 

130,872 

3,580,712 

Philadeluhia,  Pa. 

9,748 

971.095 

34,693,982 

Q,uad  Cities,  1 11. -la.- 

1,198  . 

84,857 

2,229,949 

3t.  Louis,  in. 

3,782 

’362,116 

11,466,371 

S i oux  City,  I owa 

562 

36,246 

943,735 

Toledo,  Ohio 

2,116 

121,441  . 

3,668,362 

Toueloa,  Kansas 

187 

2/  19,915 

565,512 

Twin  Cities,  Minn. 

5,435 

501,210 

13,932,157 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1,588 

401,180 

14,883,712 

TJ i ch i t a ,  Kansas 

387 

^  46,071 

1,330,268 

Tot  al 

130,241 

13,530,714 

408,383,893 

]^/  License  suspended  .January  15»  19^3* 

2/  Heported  as  Lutterfat  and  converted  to  milk  equivalent . 

Order  effective  October  4,  19^2.  ilo  fi.^ures  reported  after 
January  19,  19^3  -*  terminated  June  22,  19^3 • 

Twenty-two  marketing  agreement  programs  were  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  19^3  ^*0^  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Of  these,  11  were  in  actual 
oneration,  seven  of  which  operated  during  the  entire  crop  marketing 
season.  More  than  75 1 000  growers  were  subject  to  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  in  actual  operation.  Ti.'ro  of  the  agreements  v/ere  in  their  tenth 
consecutive  year. 
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The  follow'd  ng  table  sIioks  the  approximate  number  of  growers  end  esti¬ 
mated  farm' value  of  commodities  subject  to  marketing  agreements  during 
the  fiscal  year  19^3* 


Auproximate- Number'  of,  G-rowers  and  Estimated  i’arm  Value  of 
Commodities  with  Marketing  Agreement- Programs  in  Effect 
During  the  Fiscal  Year  19^3 


Commodity  and  Area 

-  Number  of  - 
Grovrers' 

Farm 

Value 

Buerre  Hardy  Pears  -  California  ** 

500 

1,000 

dollars 

1/ 

Fresh  -Bartlett  Pears,  Plums  and 

Elberta  Peaches  -  California  * 

7,500 

12,700 

Fresh  Peas  and  Cauliflower  -  Colorado 

650 

2,400 

Fresh  Prunes  -  Washington  and  Oregon 

600 

1,900 

Grapefruit  -  California  and  Arizona  Desert 

1,450 

3,900 

Hops  -  Oregon,  California,  Washington, 
and  Idaho  ** 

950 

15 , 200 

Lemons  -  California  and  Arizona  * 

6,500 

32,900 

Onions  -  Colorado  ** 

1,100  t  3,100 

Onions  -  Utali  ** 

180 

4oo 

Oranges,  Grapefruit  and  Targerines  - 
Florida 

20,000 

94,500 

Oranges  -  California  and  Arizona  * 

20,000 

123,000 

Peaches  -  Colorado  ** 

600 

3,200 

Peaches  -  Utah  ** 

2,000 

700 

Peaches  -  Georgia 

600  J  10,000 

Pota^toes  -  Colorado  ** 

4,200 

16,800 

Potatoes  -  Idaho  and  Oregon  ** 

9,300 

27,900 

Potatoes  -  Oregon  and  California  ** 

1,200 

16,100 

Potatoes  -  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  North  Dakota  ** 

110,000 

49,400 

Tokay  Grapes  -  California  * 

1,500 

2,300 

Tomatoes  -  Mississippi  ** 

2,000 

800 

V/alnuts  -  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washirgton 

14,000 

17 , 4oo 

ViTinter  Pears  -  Oregon,  Washington,  and 

Calif  ornia 

3,000 

11,000 

Total  -  Programs  in  Effect- 

207,230 

445,600 

Total  -  Programs  in  full  or  part  operation 

75,SOO 

312,000 

*  In  operation  part  of  fiscal  year  19^3* 

**  Not  in  operation  durirg  the  fiscal  year  19^3* 

l/  Only  2  cars  shipped  under  agreement;  remainder  diverted  to  cannery. 
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The  Victory  Pood  Specia.!  (now  Victory  J’ood  Selection)  program  v/as 
inaugurated  in  May,  1945i  to  focus  trade  ar^  consumer  attention  on  the 
most  abundant  foods  in  order  to  encourage  more  effective  use  .of  the 
ITation’s  total  food  supply.  After  eight  very  successful  months  of 
operations,  the  program  was  suspended  in  Janua,ry,  19^3*  because  of 
growing  food  shortages. 

One  means  of  effecting  conservation  and  better  use  of  our  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  production  is  the  program  for  promoting  the  development 
of  a  Community  Food  Preservation  Program.  The  program  was  -initiated 
to  meet  the  demands  of  communities,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  for 
facilities  to  process  fruits  and  vegetables  for  home  and  school  lunch 
use.  It  has  .proved  to  be  ,an  effective  means  of  utilizing  local  surpluses 
and  is  an  excellent  potential  outlet  for  produce  purchased  under  price 
support  programs.  Policy  ;and  plans  are  nov/  being  developed' in 
collaboration  vdth  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Office  of  .2!ducation. 

The  food  preservation  pregram  will  be  coordinated  and  developed  within 
the  states  in  accordance  vith  instructions,  suggestions  and  program 
nolicy.set  forth  by  the  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 


(b)  Salaries  and  Expenses,  War  Food  Administration 


Estimated  allotment,  1944  (including  $1,503,943  anticipated 
deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  by  the  ?far  Overtime 


Pay  Act  of  1943)  . *.,411,595,443 

Budget  estimate,  1945  13,100,000 

Increase  . . . . . . . •^’1^504, 557’ 


PROJECT  STATEIfflNT  ‘ 


Project 

1943 

1944 

(estimated) 

1945 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Determination  of 
total  food  require¬ 
ments  and  assignment 
of  allocations  based 
on  available  food 
supplies  . . . 

$277,069 

/ 

#1,887,015 

s#2,170,750 

4  #283,735 

2»  The  planning,  prep¬ 
aration,  supervision, 
and  direction  of  food 
distribution  orders,. 

415,128 

2,330,867 

3,170,355 

^  839 ,488 

3*  Securing  compliance 
with  and  enforcement 
of  food  distribution 

4,  Ascertaining  re- 

952,419 

6,391,286 

6,520,895 

4  129,609 

quirements  for  and 
providing  critical 
materials  and  facil¬ 
ities  in  the  food 
processing  industry  • 

155,850 

230,078 

265,000 

4  34,922 

5,  Civilian  require- 
'  'Aents,  nutrition  and 
food  conservation  .«• 

218,809 

750,197 

973,000 

4  222,803 

Transferred  to  ’’Salar¬ 
ies  and  expenses. 
Procurement  Division, 
Treasury  Department” 

- 

•f  6,000 

6,000 

Unobligated  balance 

305,907 

— 

— 

— 

Total  available  , 

2,325,182 

11,595,443 

13,100,000 

41,504,557 

Allotted  from  ’’Salaries 
and  expenses.  War 

Food  Admini st rat i on” • 

-2,325,182 

-11,595,443 

-13,100,000 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation 

Mm 

, 
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INCREASES  ■  ■  ■ 

(l)  The  increase  of  $1,504,557  in  this  item  is  for  establishing  on  a 
full-year  basis  in  T945^~'^b'^ams'-  ini’tlatVd"  in ■  1^44i  "and  *?or  he c e s sary 
expansion  in  the  number  of  food  distr ibutibrT  or'ders'’ an3~c or^Tiance 
activities*  ^  L*.  * 


Objective*  To  insure. the  efficient  distribution  of  food  to  meet  -vi-ar  and 
e s sent ial  civilian  needs. 

The  Problem:  During  the  1930* s  we  believed  that  this  country  had  a  bound- 
less  capacity  for  food  production.  There  was  some  basis  for  that  belief 
—on  the  surface,  at  least.  Up  to  1941,  one  of .  the  country*s  most 
serious  problems  was  that  of  surpluses.  There  v/as  more  food  than  people 
Yfere  able  to  buy. 

But  gradually,  as  participation  in  the  war  effort  heightened,  the  sit¬ 
uation  began  to  change,;  vTartime  demands  exerted  increasingly  greater 
pressure  on  our  food  supplies,  -until  today  the  problem,  is  to  meet  un¬ 
limited  demands  with  limited  supplies,  ; 

The  largest  demands  come  from  American  civilians,  who,,  with  their 
tremendous  purchasing  power,  could  use  all  the  food  produced.  But 
war  needs  have  to  be  met  too.  Our  armed  forces- must  be  fed,  both  at 
home  and  abroad-,  and  stockpiles- must  be.  built  for  fviture  use.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  have'  provided  the  necessary  food  vrould  have  made  the  raising  . 
of  our  armed  forces  and  the  task  of  maintaining  them  virtually 
impossible,-  The  British,  the  Russians,  the  Fighting  French,  and 
others  of-  the  United  Nations  must  be  assisted.  Our  Territories, 
the  Red  Cross,  friendly^  nations,  and  occupied  areas- also  .require 
food. 

General  Plan:  The  problem  of  dividing  our  supplies ■ among  legitimate 
claimants  has  been  solved  in  large  degree  through  a  system  of  alloca¬ 
tion,  b^ith' the  organization  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration 
by  Exocuti-ve  Order  9280  on  December  5,  1942,  authority  xms  delegated  - 
to  set  up  a  mechanism  for  allocating  U,  S.  food  supplies.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  assures  adequate  diets  to  civilians,  provides  for  the  needs . 
of  our  o-vm  armed  forces,  and  makes  a-vailable  to  our.  allies  and  certain 
other  claimants  a  share  of  our  supplies. 

Allocations  require  specific  controls  to  assure  the ■ carrying  out  of  the 
distribution  program.  These  specific  controls  arp  food  orders  vfnich 
cover  practically  every, important  phase,  of  food  distribution.  In 
general,  these  orders  exercise  control  at 'the  processing  level;  ration¬ 
ing  imposes  control  at  the  consumer,  level.  Through  use  of  orders. 
Government  procuremept -has;  been  equii:ably'di.atr-ij3uted  throughout 
production  areas,  . 

Food  orders  are^ effective  only  to  the  extent  that  their  provisions  are 
followed.  Promotion  of  full  -understanding  of  their  necessity  is  the 
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major  phase  of  tho  compliance  problem^  prompt  prosecution  of  wilful 
violators  is  the  other*  RegulQ-torj'  measures  have  been  issued  only 
Tfhcn  required,  .  But  -vvhon  a  regulation  is  necessary,  we  cannot  be 
hesitant  about  enforcing  it*  Experience  has  sho'ivn  that  the  mere 
issuance  of  an  order  has  little  effect,  mthout  promotion,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  when  necessary,  strict  enforcement* 

Distribution  control,  however,  does  not  always  assure  adequate  nutri¬ 
tion*  Despite  rising  incomes  and  the  ability  to  buy  more  food,  civ¬ 
ilians  are  finding  that  there  are  many,  things  they- do  not  know  about 
the  nutritional  qualities  of  foods,  meal  planning,  food  buying,  cook¬ 
ing  methods,  storing,  preserving,  and  tho  like* 

The  diets  of  v-rar- industry  workers,  for  example,  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  their  performance  and  upon  absenteeism*  In  many  instances  whore 
there  are  new  industrial  plants,  no  feeding ■ facilities  are  provided. 
In  other  instances  the  meals  provided  are  inadequate*  By  visiting 
industrial  areas  and  discussing  feeding  problems  vrith  management, 
nutrition  authorities  have  been  instrumental  in  installing  facilities 
hnd  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  meals  served* 

'  ^  FORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 


Project  Ho,  1,  Determination  of  total  food  requirements  and  assignment  of 
allocations  baseS  on  availahle  food  su;^lics*  ~~~  ~~ 

■  ..I,.*,,.  ,.i  ,  .  .  ,1  ■■  ■  m.rnmm  ■ 

Objective ;  To  allocate  equitably  available  United  States  food  supplies 
among  Civilian,  military,  allied,  and  other  claimants* 

The  Problem;  Fartime  demands  for  food  are  so  tremendous  that  shortages 
o'f  some  foods  already  have  developed  and  more  shortages  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  spite  of  tho  fact  that  this  nation  a  few  years  ago  v/as  con¬ 
fronted  with -huge  agricultural  surpluses,  and  .production  during  the 
past  three  years  has’  exceeded  all  previous  records* 

With  tremendously  expanded  purchasing  power,  civilian  requirements 
cannot  now  bo  met  for  some  foods,  even  if  none  'was  going  to  the  armed 
forces'  and  our  allies*  Substantial  amovmts  must,  hov/evor,  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  immediate  needs  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  and  for  tho 
British,  Russians,  a-nd  other  eligible  Lend-Lease  claimants*  In-  . 
addition,  stoclcpiles  must  be  accumulated  for  future  -military  emer¬ 
gencies  a.nd  for  meeting  the  food  needs  of  the  civilians  of  liber¬ 
ated  areas*  Large  shipments  of  food  already  have  gone  to  the  United 
Kingdom^and  to  British  outposts  all  over  tho  world;  to  Russia;  to 
the 'Fighting  French  and  to  French  outposts;  to  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Poland*  War  Relief  organizations  -  -  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Canadian  Red  Gross,  British  War*  Relief,  Russian  War  Relief,  Hadassah 
-  -  have  asked  for  food  to  relieve  privation  and  to  feed  United  States 
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and  other  Allied  prisoners  of  war*  U*  S. ' territories,  -  -  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  -  -  have  been  supplied  on  an  emergency  basis. 
Governmental  agencies  have  requested  food  for  such  important  projects 
as  the  Alcan  Highv/ay  in  Canada,  for  rubber  vrorkers  in  Central  and 
South  America,  and  for  provisioning  merchant  ships.  Large  quantities 
of  food  have  gone  for  't-he  relief  of  libera±od  peoples  of  North  Africa 
and  Sicily* 

Not  all  of  the  urgent  and  vital  claims  against  our  food  supply  can  be 
met.  Some  central  agency  must  be  available  where  the  various  demands 
can  be- weighed  against  each  ot^er  and  a  decision  reached  as  to  their 
relative  prierity*  JfJhen  these  decisions  have  been  reached,  definite 
allocations  can  be  made  and  the  machinery'-  for  fulfilling  them  set  in 
motion*  ■  ,  .  ' 

Food  Requirements 


a, ..  Civilians*  The  claims  of  American  civilians  against  our  total  food 
supply  ar'e~we’ll  supported*.  Civilians  are  turning  out  vast  quantities 
of  ^var  supplies  -  ■»  planes,- -  ships,  guns,  bombs,  and  thousands  of  other 
items  needed  by  our  fighting  men.  Never  in  recent  years  have  the  manr* 
power  resources  of  the  nation  been  so  complete Ij?-  utilized.  Those  not 
engaged  directly  in  v/ar  production  arc  serving  those  vrho  arc.  And  as 
war  workers,  our  civilians  must  be  fed  if  -they  are  to  maintain  their 
health  and  prodoictivc  efficiency. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  needs  and  A'^/ants,  hovrever.  Our  civ¬ 
ilians  want  more  than  they  have  ever  before  consumed.  In  view  of  the 
extraordinary  demands  on  ooir  food  supply,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Food  Distribution  Administration  to  sec  that  civilians  got  suf¬ 
ficient  food  to  m8.inta.in  productive  efficiency  and  home  frqnt  morale. 

The  yardstick  for  an  adequate  diet  is  the  standard  of  nutrition  vrorked 
out  bjr  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council*, 
This  group  has  recommended  specific  allowances  of  calorics,  proteins, 
fats,  vitamins,  and  minerals  -  -  ha.ving  in  mind  age,  sex,  and  degree 
of  activity  of  various  segments  of  the  population.  In  addition,  there 
are  special  needs,  such  as  those  for  infants,  invalids,  diabetics,  and 
vrorkers  in  heavy  industries,  which  must  bo  determined.  The  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  points  out  that  if  food  is  well  distributed  and  care¬ 
fully  conserved  and  .prepared,  wo  can  be  bettor  'fed  than  over  before 
even  with  less  variety  o.nd  less  of  the  luxury  foods, 

b,  U,  S,  Armed  Forces,  It  has  booh  the  policy  of  the  Food  Distribution 
Adrainistration  to  meet,  as  far  as  the  supply  situation  would  permit,  the 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  -  -  both  as  to  quantity  and.  kind  of  food  de¬ 
sired*  This  is  true  both  for  current  needs  and  for  stockpiles.  For  men 
quartered  in  this  country,  the  Amy  and  Navy  require  at  least  a  90-day 
reserve  supply  to  be  sure  that  the  right  food  will  bo  available  at  the 
right  time.  For  men  stationed  overseas,  a  9  m.onth  supply  of  essential 
processed  foods  must  be  continually  available.  For  the  amed  forces  as 
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a  whole,  about  13  percent  of  total  supplies  were  set  aside  during  the 
fiscal  year  1943-44* 

¥ 

c*  Allies  and  Other  Groups,  It  is  good  strategy  to  supply  our  Allies 
withT "as  mucir"foo'cr*as  possible  after  minimtm  requirements  for  civilians 
and  U.  S.  armed  forces  are  met, 

American  food  supplies,  for  example,  have  been  of  immeasurable  assist¬ 
ance  to  Russian  fighters,  Iloving-  in  well-protected  convoys  -  -  first 
to  Arctic  ports  and  later  to  the  Persian  Gulf  -  -  ships  have  carried 
dried  eggs,  pork,  lard,  some  butter,  linseed  oil,  cereals,  and  many 
other  vital  food  items.  These  shipments  helped  to  keep  the  Russians 
in  the  fight  and  give  the  other  Allies  a  chance -to.  prepare  for  the 
final  battle, 

9 

Great  Britain  in  peacetime  relied  on  imports  for  most  of  her  food  -  - 
particularly  animal  proteins  and  fats,  '.[ith  the  outbreak  of  war,  her 
usual  sources  of  supply  were  cut  off,  and  ships  v/orc  not  availa.blc  for 
the  long  haul  from  her  overseas  dominions.  In  March  1941,  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  was  passed  and  within  a  month  food  v;as  on  the  way. 

As  more  lands  come  within  the  control  of  the  United  Nations,  the  demands 
on  our  food  resources  arc  certo.in  to  increase.  In  order  to  insure 
that  adequate  protection  is  given  to  the  needs  of  our  ovm  civilians 
and  fighting  forces,  some  method  of  regulating  the  flor/  of  commodities 
to  the  various  claimants  is  required.  It  is  to  fill  this  need  that 
o.llocation  control  was  established. 

The  Plan;  Generally,  the  allocation  procedure  involves  the  assembling 
and  "processing”  of  all  date,  on  -supplies  and  requirements,  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  recornraendations  and  supporting  statements,  negotiations  v.rith 
production  officials  and  foreign  and  domestic  claimant  o.gcncios,  the 
preparation  of  records,  dockets,  and  reports,  and  the  preparation, 
for  final  approvc.1  by  the  Director  of  Food  Distribution  and  the  Mar 
Food  Administrator,  of  rocornmondations  for  the  division  of  the  total 
supply.  Over  a  hxmdred  different  commodities  arc  subject  to  alloca¬ 
tion,  and  the  needs  of  nearly  a-hundred  scparo.te  claimants  must  be 
considered- when  allocations  are  made. 

Firm  allocations  arc  made  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  include  commodities 
going  into  reserve  during-  each  period.  Reserve  stockpiles  insure  o.  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  supplies  throughout  the  ^^ar  and  arc  available  to  meet 
future  emergencies  such  as  the  feeding  of  civilians  in  liberated  Ovreas, 

For  example,  the  U.  S,  Army  depends  very  largely  on  beef  for  its  animal 
protein.  This  means  tha.t  in  fulfilling  the  noods  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  U«S,S,R,  for  moat,  they  must  be  given  a  high  porcentage  of 
pork;  and  it  also  mca.ns  that  U,  S.  civilians  do  not  got  as  much  b,eef  as 
they  vrould  like  or  are  able  to  buy.  The  table  boiow  shows  mbo.t  al¬ 
locations  for  the  1943-44  fiscal  year. 
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In  a  country  as  large  and  diverse  as  the  United  States,  various  segments 
of  the  population  display  spectacular  differences  in  income  levels,  con- 
.  suiaing  habits  and  needs.  Average  per  capita  figures  for  the  nation  are 
not  satisfactory ■ as  a  basis  for  determining  the  adequacy  of  food  supplies. 
The  needs  of  all  groups  in  this  country  and  elsov»rhere  must  be  compared 
■and  evaluated  in  order  to  make  substitutions  and  adjustments  in  avail¬ 
ability. 

The  President  has  directed  the  Y'ar  Foo'd‘'Administrator  to  allocate  U.  S, 
food  to  Governmental  agencies  and  for  direct  and  indirect  militaiq', 
other  govomraental,  civilian,  and  foreign  needs.  The  Administrator, 
in  turn,  has  delegated  authority  to  the  Director'  of  the  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion  (l)  to  assemble  food  requests  from  all  "claimant  agencies",  (2) 
to  adjust  them  in  terms  of  supplies,  and  (3)  to  resolve  conflicts  where 
possible.  The  needs  of  these  "claimant  agencies",  when  added  to¬ 
gether,  represent  the  demand  for  U.  S.  food  supplies  today. 

The  Array  and  Navy  each  as  a  spokesman.  The  Civilian  Food  Requirements 
Branch  of  FDA  represents  the  U,  S,  civilian  population.  Claims  of 
American  territorial  possessions  -  -  Alaska,  Havraii,  Puerto  Rico  -  -  are 
presented  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Requirements  arc  also 
received  frorp.  the,  British  and  Russian  governments  and  other  neutral  and 
friendly  nations  through  the  Foreign  Economic.  Administration,  Other 
claimants  are  the  American  Red  Cross,  "'ar  Shipioing  Administration,  and 
the  Veterans  Administration, 

Each  claimant  presents  tvfo  types  of  claims:  First,  for  the  folloVifing 
year,  bj  quarters,  and,  second,  on  an  annual  basis  for  2  years  in  ad¬ 
vance,  Those  claims  must  be  thoroughly  justified  before  all  other  claim¬ 
ants,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  arrive  at  cm  agreement  among  all  con'- 
cernod  as  to  yfhat  the  firm  allocation  should  be, 

hUiile  claims  are  being  presented.  Supply  Estimate  Committees,  composed 
of  commodity  experts  from  the  ’’Ar  Food  Adm-inistrcRGion  and"  tH’o  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Econom.ics,  chock  every  kmovm  source  of  information  for  data 
on  supplies  available  or  in  prospect.  Then  a  trial  balance  is  made, 
setting  requiroments  for  each  commodity  agcAnst  the  estimated  supply’". 

If  the  supply  is  substantially  larger  than  requirements  -  -  as  in  the 
case  of  wheat  -  -  there  is,  of  course,  no  need  for  the  allocation  of 
that  commodity.  But  if  the  scippl^'’  is  short,  each  claimant  is  asked  to 
rejustify  his  requirements  on  the  basis  of  their  urgency  and  imiportance 
to  the  war.  Oftentimes  the  FDA  suggests  more  plentiful  foods  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  -  -  for  example,  soybeans  instead  of  animal  proteins  -  -  but 
sometimes  the  only  solution  is  to  pare  or  eliminate  the  request. 

The  next  stop  is  to  review  both  the  trial  balance  sheets,  and  adjustments 
in  the  Fodd  Requirement  and  Allocation  Commodity  Sub-Coimnitteos,  These 
Sub-Committeos,  one  for  each  commodity  group,  arc  composed  of  commodity 
specialists  from  the  various  claimant  agencies.  The  chairman  of  these 
sub- committees  is  the  Commodity  Branch  Chief  of  FDA  and  the  secretary 
is  designated  by  the  chief  of  the  Requirements  and  Allocations  Committee# 
Each  of  them  is  a  specialist,  not  only  in  tho  commodity  itself,  but  also 
in  the  need  of  his  particular  agency  for  that  oomm.odity.  The  members 
exchange  further  informelion  about  their  relative  need#  At  this  point 


the  claimants  usually  agree  on  a  suggested  allocation  of  supplies,  which 
is  submitted  to  the  Director  of  Food  Distribution,  If  complete  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  reached,  the  issue  is  submitted  to  the  Director. 

He  reviews  the  suggested  allocations  v/ith  the  Food  Requirements  Alloca¬ 
tions  Committee,  of  vmich  he  is  cho.irman.  This  comraittoe,  representing 
all  claimants',  ^is  advisory  and  its  ability  to  perform  its  functions  is 
based  on  a  broad  grasp  of  the  aims  of  the  agencies  it  represents. 

The  Combined  Food  Board  —  vfhich  considers  the  food  resources  of  the 
United  Nations'  as  a  colranon  pool  and  recommends  the  way  in  which  they  are 
to  be  used  --  is  consulted  when  U.  S«  food  allocations  are  a  part  of  an 
international  allocation.  The  Director  of  Food  Distribution  instructs 
the  U,  S,  representatives  of  the  International  Commodity  Committees  of 
the  Combined  Food  Boo.rd  as  to  the  American  position,  In~ making  Ird com- 
mendations  to  the  War  Food  Administrator  for  final  approval,  the  Director 
of  Food  Distribution  takes  into  account  the  recommendations  of  both  the 
International  Coimuodity  Committee  o.nd  the  Inter  Agency  Food  Allocation 
Committee,  ' 

I 

After  this  full  consideration,  the  I'far  Food  Administrator  makes  the  alio-  ; 
cations.  Allocations  are  made  for  12  months  in  advance,  but  since  they  | 
are  determined  from  estimated  production  and  supplies  for  most  commod¬ 
ities,  they  are  "made^Tinn’'^  quarter  by  quarter.  All  firm  allocations 
must  be  met.  Every  3  months  the  supply  is  re-estimated,  and  alloca¬ 
tions  arc  squared  with  expected  food  availo.bility. 

Allocating  food  is  a  continual  process  of  dividing  the  food  on  hand  and  ■ 
in  prospect  among  the  several  Yrartime  claimants.  Allocations  are  sub-  ' 
jeet  to  change  as  military,  supply,  and  other  conditions  require.  For  ! 
this  reason  the  T\ra.rtime  food  situation  vrU}.  neither  be  stable  nor  com-  ! 
plctely  prodicta.blo ,  and  as  long  as  acute  shortages  exist,  the  alloca-  \ 
tion  process  must  bo  cci.rriod  out, 

’/'ith  the  period  1935-39  as  an  index  at  100,  civilian  per  capita  food 
consumption  in  1943  is  estimated  s.t  104,  This  compares  mth  108  in  , 

1942;  111  in  1941;  and  105  in  1940. 

Civilian  food  s.llocations  during  the  nc"/  fiscal  year  1944  are  approx- 
imat o ly  as  follows; 

Meat: 


Eggs; 

Canned  vegetables, 
including  soups; 
Canned  fruits  and 
juices; 

Dry  edible  beans; 
Dry  edible  peas; 
Butter; 

Choose ; 

Evaporated  milk; 


About  63  out  of  every  100  pounds 

(The  remaining  37  pounds  are  allocated 
approximately  as  follows;  Armed  Forces 
-  17;  Lend-Lease  -  14;  Reserve,  Red 
Cross,  U,  S,  Terr,  &  Poss,  -  6,) 

7  out  of  every  10  produced 

70  out  of  every  100  cans 

53  out  of  every  100  cans 
50  out  of  every  100  bags 
39  out  of  every  100  bs.gs 

8  out  of  every  ton  pounds 
5^  out  of  every  ten  pounds 
43  out  of  every  100  cans 
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Project  2:  The  planning,  ■  preparat ion,’ •  supervision,  and  direction  of 

food  distrl'bu.t ion  orders  -  •  :  •  . 

Olpjective ;  To  obtain  the  most  effective  and  equitable  distribution  of 
food  supplies  to  meet  war  and  essential  civilian  needs. 

The  Problem;  Despite  greatly  expanded  food  production,  suppl;;-  has_'_ failed 
to  keep  pace  with  a  war- stimulated  demand.  Inorder  to  insure  the' 
availability  of  food  supplies  to  high-priority  claimants,  a  re-direction 
of  the  normal  peacetime  flov/  of  distribution  is  req_uired.  This  means 
food  distribution  management  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  wordi  by  a 
central  agency  having  full  information  regarding  the  supply  of  raw 
materials  available,  processing,  marketing,  transportation,  and  ware¬ 
housing  facilities,  and  the  relative  urgency  of  the  claimants'  needs. 

It  means,  in  addition;  authority  to  satisfy ' those  claims  which  have 
the  highest  urgency,  regardless  of  the  normal  pattern  of  distribution. 

Regula,tion  is  not  new  in  the  field  of  food  distribution.  The  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  passed  in  1930,  is  aimed  at  eliminating 
certain  fraudulent  practices  in  the  interstate  marketing  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Packers  and  St«ckyards  Act,  dating  back 
to  1921,  seeks  to  prevent  and  correct  abuses  in  livestock  marketing, 
meat  packing,  and  poultry  distribution.  These  and  many  other ^regula¬ 
tory  measures,  arising  primarily  but  of  the  chaotic  marketing  situa¬ 
tion  which  developed  during  and  immediately  after  the  last  war,  are 
still  being  enforced  vigorously. 

Regulatory  measures  enacted  on  the  basis  of  peacetime  experience, 
however,  failed  to  c^ver  the  unforeseeable  emergencies  of  this  v;ar. 

The  first  shortages  to  develop  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  new 
measures.  Voluntary  means  failed  in  the  food  distribution  field 
just  as  they  failed- in  connection  with  other  raw  material  prograns. 
Government  buying  agencies  were  forced  either  to  use  priorities  ^r 
to  pay  prices  above  the  ceiling  in  order  to  obtain  needed  supplies. 

These  difficulties,  together  with  the  waste,  cross-hauling  and  high 
profits  of  the  normal  distribution  system,  required  a  new  type  of 
regulation, ^  ■ 

On  -March  27,  19^2,  the  Congress  passed  the  Second  War  Powers  Act 
giving  the  President  br®ad  -powers  during  the  war  emergency.  Under 
authority  pf  the  Act,-  Executive  Order  Uo,  92S0  vras  issued  on 
December  5f  19^2,  empowering  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  "take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  efficient  distribution 'of'  the 
available,  supoly  •f  food".  On  April  I9,  19^3»  Executive  Order  Uo. 

9334  'Was  ■issued  transferring  such  power  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  War  Food  Administrator. 

Plan  of  Operation;'  V/hen  the  need  for  regulatory  action  becomes'  evident, 
the  commodity,  branch  responsible  for  a  particular  commodity  within 
FDA  futlines'  suggested  provisions  of  an  order,  explains  why  an'  order 
is  necessary,  -  and  submits  preliminary  information  t*  the  Director, 

The  proposed  order,  which  appears  in  the  Federal  Register,  when 
issued,  is  studied  both  from  a  legal  and  a  business  point  of  view. 

Its  pos'sible  effects  must,  insofar  as  possible,  be  determined  in 


advance,-  Members  of  the  •  industry  affected  are  consulted,  and  other 
interested  federal  and  state  agencies  are  asked  for  their  opinions  .  . 
and  suggestions..  In  order  to  utilize'  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  industry,  more  than  70  Industry  Food  Mvisory  Committees  have  been 
formed,  representing  practically- every  industry  under  regulatory  - 
orders.  Every,  effort  i-e  made  to  insure  the  least  possible  disruption 
of  normal  distributipn  machinery  and  to  inflict  no  more  handship  on 
producers,  distributors, -and  consumers  than  is  compatible  with 
necessary  wartime^ food. management.  All  the  orders  are  as  siii5)le  and 
as  brief  as  it  is  .possible-,  to  make  them  and  still  accomplish  their 
purpose,  ■  .  ^  ^  ^  ■ 

After  these  preliminary:  negotiations  ha^^e  been  conclude,!  and  all 
pertinent,  information  as.sembled,  the  order  is  'drafted  by  the  branch 
in  cooperation  with  fha  Eolfcitor-’ s  Office,  It  is  sent  to  the  EDA 
Director  for  approval,  and  then  to  the  War  Food  Administrator,  for 
final  approval.  Press  releases  are  issued  for  publication. in  trade 
journals  "and  newspapers,  and  announcements  are  made  over  the  radio 
to  inform  the  public,  members  of  the  industry  and  all  other  interested 
persons  of  provisions,  of  the  orders,  . 

When  the  order  is"  formally  issued, .a  specific  individual  within  the 
appropriate  commodity  branch  is  appointed  an  "order  administrator" 
and  is  Oharged  with  answering  all  correspondence  relating  to  the 
order,  maintaining  continuous  relations  with  industry  representatives 
to  iron  out  any  difficulties  which  arise,  and  making  necessary 
interpretations,  and  explanationss.  '  ^ 

In  some' cases  rather  complete- interpretations  are  required.  These 
are  developed  in  collaboration  with  the  Solicitor’s  Office, 
Occasionally,  difficulties  arise  which  point  to  the  need  for 
revision  of  the  order,  in  which  case  the  order  administrator  dis- 
cusses  the  .proposed  revision  with  those  affected  and  drafts  man-  .:: 
amendment,  • 

Each  order  is  different  and  formulated  to  meet  a  specific  need. 

As  conditions  change  each  order  must  be  changed  or  amended,.  Fre¬ 
quently,  because  ,of  a  lack  of  precedent,  new  regulations  must  be 
tried  before  their,  full  effect  can  be  evaluated,  an'S.' revisions  later 
made  in  the  light  of  experience.  Occasionally  it  is  possible  to, 
rescind  an  order ,  entirely,  on  the  basis  of  changed  'conditions,.  . 

There  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rules;  each  order  is .the  product  of  a  - 
specific  situation,  . 

There  are  four  general  types  of  food  distribution  orders;  (a)- Dis¬ 
tribution  Economy  Orders,  are  designed  to  produce  economies  in  pro¬ 
cessing  and.  distributing  food,  to  help  prevent  increases,  in  costs  to 
consumers,  and  to  conserve  manpower,  transportation,  and. processing 
facilities^  (b)  Allocation  Orders,  set  up  specific  allocations  of 
certain  foods  among  civilians  and  direct  war  claimants,  (c)  Reserva¬ 
tion  Orders,  have  the. purpose  of  holding  back  from  regular  commercial 
channels  a  proportion  of  the  supply  to  make  sure  that  military  re¬ 
quirements  'can  be. met  fully,  .(d)  Limitation  Orders,  are  designed  to 
spread  foods  in  short  supply  so  that  they  will  go  as  far  as  possible 
and  will  not  disappear  too  fast  in  the  face  of  greatly  expanded  con¬ 
sumer  buying,  Many  of  the  orders  combine  several  of  these  purposes. 
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Up  to  •Uovem'ber  30»  19^3»  a  total  of  SB  food  Distriliution  Orders  had 
heen' put  into,  effect.  In  addition,  there  xi^ere,65  Amendments  to  Pood 
.Uistrihution  Orders,  165. -Director ’s:  PooddUistrihution  Orders,  and:  5^ 
Amendments  to  Director's  Pood  Distrihut.ion  Orders,  '  '  - 

The  "hread  order”,  Food  Distribution  Order  Fo.  1,  Was  the  ^irst.  of 
the  so-called  "economy”  orders.  It  discontinued 'the  consignment 
selling  of  hrea.d,  placed  restrictions  ©n,  the,,, varieties  of  ’oread  a 
hatcer  might  sell,  and  required  the  enrichment  of  all  "white  bread-  to 
meet  approved  nutritive  standards.  These  provisions  had  the  multiple, 
purpose  of  helping  to  prevent  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  to  con¬ 
sumers,  insuring  more  economical  methods  of.  distribution,  .'conserving 
supplies  of  critical  raw  food  materials,  used  by  bakers saving  labor 
and  equipment,  and  safe-guarding  the  national  nutritional  level  by 
requiring. fortification  of  bread  with  vitamin  B1  and  minerals.  Some¬ 
what  similar  orders  were  later  issued  designed  to  bring  about  economies 
in  milk  marketing  and  to  make  more  milk  available  for  nah-lusury  foods 
by  reducing  the  production  of  ice  cream. apd  other  frozen  dairy  products, 
and  the  __production  of  heavy  cream,  ,  . 

Limitation  Orders  either  conserve  commodities  on  divert  them  into 
more  desirable  channels-i  Pood  Distribution  Order  Ho.  3  was  issued 
to:  require  holding  for  Government  use,  all  citrus  juice, production, 
except  grapefruit  juice,  and  prohibited  earners'  from  selling  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  during  January,  February,  and  March  of  19^3*  Pood 
Distribution  Order  Ho,  8  conserves  milk  fats  and  milk  solids  by  re¬ 
stricting,  the  use  of  milk  solids  in  the .production  of  frozen  dairy 
products. to  65  percent  of  the  amount  used  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  base  period,  which  is  December  1,  ig^l  to  Hoveraber  30*  19^2, 

Pood  Distribution  Order  Ho,  Jl  Insured  that  all  men  in  the  armed 
forces  had  turkey  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale,  'purchase,  or  processing  of  live  or  dressed  turkeys 
for  other  than  Governmental  purposes. 

As  an. example  of  the  way  a  "reservation”  order  works,  the  case  of 
butter  may  be  considered.  Governmental  agencies  at  the  end  of  19^2 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  purchase  sufficient  quantities  of 
butter  for  our  military  forces  ,and  for  limited  shipments  to  the 
Russian  Army,  It  became  apparent  that  a  systematic  butter  procure¬ 
ment  program  was  required  if  war  needs  were  to  be  met.  Accordingly, 
an  order  was  issued  requiring  every  creamery  which  produced  more 
than  12,000  pounds  of  butter  in- any  calendar  month  of  19^2  or  in 
January  19^3»  ^0  set  aside  and  hold  for  delivery  to ''designated 
agencies  at  least  ^0  percent  of-  its  production,'  beginning  February  1, 
19^3*  -This  order  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time,  to  adjust  the 
■set-a,3ide  percentage  to  meet  the  changing  supply  and  demand  situation, 
and  to  incorporate  certain  changes  x^rhich  appeared  desirable  as  a 
result  of  experience  with  the -  order.  SimHar' orders;  reserving 
various  percentages  of  production,  have  been  issued  for  cheese, 
meats,  some  citrus  products,  and  other  commodities. 

The  critical  meat  situation  developing  during  the  early  part  of 
19^3  ..required  the  issuance  of  a  series  -or  orders  insuring  adequate 
supplies  to.  the  armed  forces,  maintaining  an  even- flow  of  meat  into 
civilian  channeis  to  implement  the  rationing  program-;  and  setting  up 
a  permit  system  for  slaughterers  to  help  wipe  out  black  market 
operati ons. 


Thro'ugh  Hovem'oer  26,  19^3 »  a  total  of  S,715  appeals  from  the  provisions 
of  orders  .were  received.  Of  these  4,,g4g  \irere  granted  and  3»552  denied, 
with  315  pending  decisions.  A  Petition  Review  Committee  has  also  heen 
established  to  consider  appeals  from  denials.  Through  November  26,  S4‘ 
such  appeals  had  been  received,  of  which  27  were  granted  and  53  denied, 
leaving  4  pending. 

Project  No,  3;  Securing  compliance  v;ith  and  enforcement  of-  food  distribu¬ 

tion  orders 

Objective ;  ,  To  establish  and  maintain  effective  and  just  compliance  with 
the  food  distribution  program  through  the  interpretation  of  orders  ta 
the  public  and  their  strict  enforcement. 

Problem:  Experience  v/ith  all  raw  materials  has  shovm  that  some  redirec¬ 
tion  of  the  normal  flow  of  goods,  during  v/artime  is  necessary  if  the 
demands  of  military  necessity  are  to  be  fulfilled.  In  the  case  of 
food  and  other  agricultural  products,  this  redirection  has  been  effected 
by  the  issuance  of  set-aside,  reservation  and  limitation  orders,  the 
fixing  of  quotas,  and,  the  issuance  of  marketing  permits.  In  most 
cases,  the  issuance  of  the  order  and  the  attendant  publicity  xfhich 
it  receives  accomplishes  the  end  desired,  frequently,  however,  willful 
violations  occur,  failure  to  enforce  the  orders,  when  necessary,  would 
not  only  bring  the  issuing  agency  into  disrepute,  but  would  threaten 
the  orderly  operation  of  the  entire  food  distribution  job. 

Plan  of  Operation;  In  issuing  a  regulation  relative  to  the  distribution 
of  food,  the  War  food  Administration  has  three  responsibilities:  It 
must  (a)  provide  every  firm  or  individual  in  the  industry  affected 
v;ith  a  copy  of  the  regulation;  (b)  explain  to  these  persons",  and  to 
the  public,  the  need  for  and  provisions  of  the  regulation;  and  (c) 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  willful  violators. 

The  Administration  undertakes  to  meet  its  first  responsibility  by 
mailing  copies  of  orders  directly  to  all  members  of  the  industries 
affected,  and  by  encouraging  the  publication  of  resumes  of  the  orders 
in  daily  papers,  trade  journals,  farm  magazines,  and  circulars  dis¬ 
tributed  by  trade  associations. 

The  Administration  undertakes  to  meet  its  second  responsibility  by: 

1.  Personally  meeting  with  members  of  trades  and  industries 
affected.  At  such  meetings,  any  person  affected  by  a  given 
order  may  describe  his  problem  and  learn  how  the  order  will 
affect  him.  By  thus  meeting  the  officials  responsible  for 
the  order  and  personally  discussing  its  implications,  and 
"reasons  why",  the  businessman  obtains  a  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  its  background  and  is  more  likely  to  comply 
with  its  provisions, 

2,  Reaching  the  general  public  through  newspapers,  magazines 
and  radio  to  explain  orders  which  affect  it  directly.  The 
public  is  less  likely  to  complain,  for  exanple,  when  it  is  un¬ 
able  to  buy  ice  cream  if  it  knows  that  the  milk  solids  formerly 
used  in  ice  cream  are  now  going  to  fortify  British  bread. 


Ui  - 

3,  Visiting  firms,  which;  vialate  o rebel's  "because  of  lack  of 
understanding,"’  A;  personal;  call  on  a;  violator  to  discuss  and 
explain  how.  he  is.  yiol,atdng;  the  order' Usually  assures  immediate  ■ 

■  cooperation  and  co:ppliance. ;i  ., 

Complete  understanding 'tends  to  ^"bring  cooperation.  -It  is  considered 
as  our  first  duty  to,  make  cert, ain  that  those  directly  affected  under¬ 
stand  the  need  for  such  orders,  as  well  as  their  purpose  and  pro¬ 
visions.  Every  effort  is  made  to  secure  voluntary  compliance  without 
resorting  to  formal  ..administrative'  proceedings  or  enforcement  through  - 
the  courts,'  ‘  The  ejetent-  of  compliance  or  noncompliance  is  spot-checked, 
violators  .are  carefully,  screened,  and  unintentional  infractions  are 
readily  ■disposed  of., .  and  cooperative,  efforts  with  trade  groups 
vigorpusly  promoted,.  The  responsi"bility  for  voluntary  compliance  .. 
activities  lies  mainly  with  the  various  commodity  "branches.  .  . 

The  Administration  undertakes,  to  meet  its  third  respbnsi"bility  "by 
prompt  ;biosecution  .of ,, willful  violators  only  after  efi'orts  to  .  o"btain 
voluntary  compliance  have  not /"brought  results.’  This  is  the  task  of 
"enforcement",  involving  the  formal  investigation  of  violation  cases 
"by  investiga-tprs  or.  auditors,  and  the  preparation  of  such  cases  for 
formal  Administrative  or  court,  action.-  Local  action,  on  a  decentralized 
basis,  disposes  of  the;-. bulk  of  these  cases.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the ^Department  of  Justice  to  refer- cases  directly  from  IDA 
field  offices,  to  "U".  S.  District  Attorneys  offices.  Only  major 
criminal  Cases  and  civil  action  of  national  importance  come  to  Washing-^ 
ton, 

The  keystone  of  the  enforcement  plan  is  decentralization  to  field  . . 
offices.  Representatives  of  the  Administration  are  stationed  at 
strategic  points  in  each  state.  Such  placement  assures  quick  cover-  - 
age  of  local  problems  and-  brings  noncompliance  to  light  before  it 
becomes  chronic,  Field  offices  are  required"  to  be^  fully  familiar 
with  all  orders,  and  are  kept  informed  of  all  interpretations  or 
revisions. 

The  Compliance  Branch  has  over-all  responsibility  for  enforcement 
work,  but  relies  heavily  on  the  cooperation  of  the  nine  commodity 
branches,  which'often  discover  violations,  gather  preliminary  evidence,  ■ 
and  report  their  findings  to  the  .Compliance  Branch  for  further  in- 
vestigation.  They  also  advise  the  Compliance  Branch  in  cases  ‘i'nr 
volving  criminal  'prosecutions  or  the  invocation  of  penalties,  and 
cooperate  with  Compliance  field  officers  in  reporting  and  investi¬ 
gating  violation's. 

Enforcement  plans  vary  with  each  type  of  order.  For  example,  the 
method  for  checking  compliance  with  the  "set  aside"  order  on  lard 
and  meat  is  relatively  simple.  The  Meat  Inspection  Division  of  the 
Livestock  and  Meats  Branch  receives  regular  monthly  reports  of  live¬ 
stock  slaughter  and  lard  production.  Records  of  offers  to  sell  and 
contracts  with  governmental  agencies,  as  well  as  records  of  actual 
deliveries  to  agencies,  can  be  checked  against  production  reports. 

Any  discrepancies  can  readily  be  established  and  investigated. 
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The  enforcement  of  the  slaughter  license  order  provides  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  second  method.  Reports  come  from  FDA  field  offices  and  ■ 

Office  of  Price  Administration  representatives  that  a  slaughterer  is 
killing  animals  either  without  a  license  or  in  excess  of  his  quota. 

The  hooks  of  the  suspected  violator  are  immediately  checked,  together 
with  records  of  dealers' from  whom  he  claims  to  have  bought  livestock, 
or  who  are  likely  to  have  sold  him  livestock.  Any  violations  uncovered 
are  promptly  handled,  • 

On  November  30»  19^3»  8S  food  distribution  orders  were  in  effect. 

Many  more  will  be  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1944—45*  Each  order 
affects  hundreds  of  firms  and  individ\ials  in  all  part?  of  the  United 
States*  Since  the  orders  prescribe  quota  restrictions,  allocations, 
inspections,  and  related  problems  which  affect  the  business  operations 
of  processors,  'handlers,  and  dealers,  the  enforcement  of  each  order 
requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  detailed  checking,  follow-up,  and 
spot  checks.  In  no  other  way  can  we  be  assured  that  those  persons 
and  services  which  should  have  priorities  on  the  available  food  supply 
get  the  share  which  the  nati'ohal  interest  dictates  they  mpst,  have. 

Various  sanctions  may  be  imposed  against  persons  willfully  violating 
the  orders.  Such  sanctions  may  be  invoked  either  by  administrative 
or  court  action.  Administrative  action  may  be  merely  the  issuance 
of  a  warning  letter  or,  in  more  serious  cases,  the  issuance  of  a 
suspension  order,  A  suspension  order  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  a 
person  either  the  privilege  of  receiving,  using,  or  delivering  any 
material  subject  to  priority  or  allocation  control.  Before  sus¬ 
pension  orders  are  issued  ..persons  charged  with  violations  promptly 
receive  full  and  fair  hearings  before  officials  designated  to  conduct 
such  hearings. 

The  following  two  tables  summarized  enforcement  activity  by  action  taken, 

and  by  food  order  involved,  for  the  period  Jamaary  IS,  to  September  '^0,  194-3 


Table  I  -  Summary  by  Action  Taken,  of  Enforcement  Activities 

U.  S.  Total 


No,  FDD  cases  Investigated  . 2,243 

No.  cases  referred  to  Reg.  Attorney .  16? 

Convictions : 

Civil  ..... . : . . . . l4 

Criminal  . S 

Warning  letters  issued  . 452 

Permits  suspended  or  revoked . . . . . .  l43 

Suspension  orders  issued  .  6 
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Ta'ble  II  -•  $iunmary  by.  Food  Order  Involved,  of  Cases  Investigated 

in  Enforcement  Aetlvitles  ■ori  'Food'iEistri'bntion-  on  Orders. 


Order  IJo,  .  .  Commodity 


Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
g 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 
21 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

2S 

29 

30 
32 
34 

40 

41 

42 

44 

45 

47 

48 

49 

54 

55 
66 
69 
71 

75 


Food  Distribution  Regulation  Ho,  1  - 

,  .  36 

Food  Distribution  Regulation  Ho,  2 

1 

Meat  Restriction  Order  MRO-1 

23 

Conservation  Order  Da-1  ' 

4 

Cheese  Subsidy 

■  1 

Bakery  Products 

,474 

Butter  (Dairy  Products) 

43 

Citrus  Fruit  Juices 

2 

Burley  Tobacco 

2 

Citrus.  Fruits  ^('Fruit  &  Vegetables)  . 

3 

Frozen  Dairy  Food's  and  Mix  '  -  • 

110 

■Milk  ,and  Cream 

144 

Butter 

.  2 

Cream  Dairy  Products' 

55 

Cheddar  Cheese  Dairy  Products 

16 

Dried, Fruit  '  '  '  .  .h 

1 

Raisin  Variety  Grapes 

.  .  .■  7 

Tea  (Imported  Foods)  ;  .  ■ : 

3 

Tea •( Imported  Foods)  ' 

2 

Fish. - 

Canned  and  Processed  Poods  (Canned  Fruits 

,  13 

■and  Vegetables) 

2 

Cocoa  Beans 

16 

Livestock  and  Meats  (Purchase  and  Sale) 
Livestock  and  M-eats  (Obtaining  permits 

13 

for  slaughter) 

1,039 

Livestock  and  Meats  (Set  aside  provisions) 

4o 

Fats  and  Oils 

1 

Dehydrated  Fruit,  Vegetables  and  Soups 

8 

Fats  and  Oils 

1 

Fats  and  Oils 

2 

Eggs,  and  Egg  Products  -  • 

24 

Eggs  and  Egg  Products 

16 

Fats  and  Oils  '  - 

23 

Fish  and  Shellfish 

4 

Beans  and  Peas 

3 

Miscellaneous  Food  Products  (honey) 

7- 

Livestock  and  Meats 

1 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  (Irish  Potatoes) 

Dairy  Products  (roller ^process  and  spray 

4 

dried  skim  milk) 

4 

Animal  Foods  (pet  foods) 

1 

Grains  ’  - 

18 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

3 

Poultry 

44 

Livestock  and  Meats 

21 

Total 

2,237. 
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Project  I^o>  4;  Ascertaining  requirements ,  for  and  providing  critical 

materials  and  facilities  in  the  food  processing  industry 

Objective :  To  assure  an  adequate  supply  and  efficient  distribution  of" 
food  through  the  most  effective  use  of 'critical  materials,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  other  facilities. 

The  Problem;  Mounting  demands  for  food  and  d-ecreasing  facilities  make 
increasingly  difficult  the  task  of  meeting  requirements.  Controlled 
materials  —  such  as  the  primary  forms  and  shapes,  of  carbon  steel, 
alloy  steel,  copper  and  aluminum  —  are  essential  and  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  food  processing  and  distribution  industries.  Our 
ability  to  keep  abreast  of  minimum  food  requirements  depends  in  a 
large  measure  on  our  ability  to  assure  maintenance,  operation  and 
necessary  expansion  in  the  food  industry  under  war  conditions. 

Plan  of  Operation;  Materials  and  facilities  requirements  for  the  food 
industry  rest  primarily  on  food  requirements.  Schedules  of  avails.ble 
materials  and  procedures  under  which  they  are  to  be  obtained  are 
formulated  by  the  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities,  As  one  of  their 
general  functions,  the  commodity  branches  of  FDA  ascertain  and  develop 
quarterly  materials  and  facilities  requirements  for  their  respective 
food  processing  and  distribution  industries.  In  addition,  the 
commodity  branches  make  recommendations  on  applications  for  facilities 
for  dehydration,  compression,  compacting,  or  freezing  of  foods. 

In  the  past  tv;o  years,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  developing 
facilities  to  dehydrate  foods.  The  shipment  of  dried  and  dehydrated 
foods  has  saved  enormous  tonnages  as  compared  with  the  ship  space  that 
would'  have  been  required  to  transport  the  original  food  products. 

Enough  experience  has  now  been  gained  to  know  that  additional  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  can ’be  made  through  the  compression  and  compaction 
of  the  food  products  now  being  dehydrated  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  commodities.  As  the  war  intensifies  pressure  on  shipping, 
warehousing,  dock  facilities  and  land  transportation  at  destination 
points,  every  cubic  foot  of  space  we  can  save  will  be  a  direct  and 
useful  contribution  toward  winning  the  war. 

In  FDA,  the  commodity  branches  also  act  as  the  "agency  of  first 
reference"  in  the  consideration  of  recommendations  on  priority 
applications  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities, 

The  volume  of  applications  is  averaging  about  1,500  per  week,  with 
an  approximate  value  of  over  $1,500,000, 

Another  activity  in  this  general  field  is  that  of  working  toward 
the  conservation  of  transportation  facilities.  This  is  necessary  if 
the  country  is  to  meet  expected  traffic  increases  in  1944,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  reserve  of  transportation  facilities  which  may  be 
drawn  upon  in  the  event  of  unusual  surges  of  traffic. 

The' FDA  is  asking  each  of  the. food  industries  to  prepare  and  submit 
plans  for  a  reduction  of  10  percent  in  the  ton  miles  of  transportation 
in  1944  as  compared  with  1943.  Measures  that  may  be  employed  to  effect 


this  saving  Inc  Itide  the 'HI  in  imi  zing  of.  cross -hatils,  concentration 
upon  the  heares.t"  markets,.-: procurir^  supp.lies  from  nearhy  sources, 
packaging  foods  to  greater,-  density,  and  avoiding  circuitous'  routing,  '■ 

To  provide  seasonal  food  processors  with  recognition  of  their  es¬ 
sentiality  to '  the -war  ieffort,  and'-'lA"  Award  for  excellence  is 
awarded  to' outstanding  plants,  Rigid  requirements  for  eligibility  ' 
are' estahiished.  Among. 'these  are  ability  to  utilize  existing  . 
facilities  to  secure  wartime-  production;  ingenuity  and  cooperation 
in  developing  and  producing  war  food  products;  overcoming  production 
obstacles^  and  the  av-oiding  of  stoppages;,  low  absenteeism  records, 
accident  prevention,'  and  health  and  .sanitation,  '  .  '  . 

Project  IJo,  5>-  Civilian  requirements,  nutrition  and  food  conservation. 

Objective ;  To  serve  as  claimant  for  civilian  fo'od  'requirements,  promote 
conservation  and.  avoid,  waste  of  food,  and  assist  civilians  in  obtaining 
the  fullest  possible  nutritive  value  from  the  food  supplied  available* 

The  Problem;  The  civilian  population  is  by  f a,r  'the  largest  claimant  for 
food.  In  19^2,  coffee  and  sugar  were  rationed 'and  early  in- 19^3  it 
became  necessary  tO;  ration  meats,  fats  and  oils,  including  butter, 
and  processed' fruits- and  vegetables.  Last' spring,  ovrihg  to  -the.la-te 
season,  potato  supplies  ran  short,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  surplus 
when- the' spring  and  summer-  crops  piled  into  market  simultaneously. 

Meat  consumption  over  the  next  12  months  may  be  about  5  "to  6  percent 
below  the  1941-42  average.  Civilian  cheese  supplies  for  1943-44  will 
be  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  1941-42  average.  Butter  will  be  down 
IS  percent  and  lard  and  other  shortenings  and  edible  oils,  10  percent. 
Pish  consumption  will  be  almost  one-fourth  less.  Fresh  fruit  supplies 
will  be  about  17  .percent  belov/  the  1941-42  .average,  and  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  (exclusive  of  home  gardens)  will  be  about  S  percent  less. 

On  the  other  hand  however,  poultry  supplies  are  25  percent  above  the 
1941-42'' average  and' neaply' 50  percent  above  the  average  for  1935“'39'‘ 
Iggs"  similarly  show  an- increase,  though  not  so  great  as  poultry,  Bry 
beans  and  peas  are  up  ^0,  percent;  potatoes  are  abundant  and  more  sweet 
potatoes  v/ill  be  on  the  market.  The  supply  of  wheat;  permits  Con¬ 
siderable  expansion  in -the  consumption  of  cereal  products,  and  fluid 
milk  consumption  is  up  12:  percent.  The  soybean  is  becoming  available 
as  flour  and  is  also  being  combined  v/ith  other  products. 

In  1941  and  1942  agricultural  production  progressively  topped  all 
records,  and  the  American  people  v;ere  probably  better  fed  than  ever 
before,'  In  1943  total  food  production  is  estimated  at  5  percent 
greater  than-  the  record  of  1942,  which  ran  12  percent  higher  than 
1'941,  itself:  a  reco,rd-"breaking.  year. 

In  1941  about  4  percent ,-  and , in  1942  about  I3  percent,  of  o'Ur  food 
was  used 'by-  .our '  armed  forces  and  for  other  United  Nations,  In  1943 
about  25 'percent  must-. be  used  for  military  and  Lend-Lease  needs,  and 
the  propdrtion  pn  some  items  is  higher,  In  addition,  most  of  the  fopds 
sent  abroad  ..are- concentrated,  .require  much  processing,  and  their  pro¬ 
duction  is  difficult  to  expand, ' 
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We  have  less  heef,  less  milk,  and  less  of  other  foods  than  we  now 
have  money  enough  to  "buy,  even  though  levels  of  production  are 
the  highest  in  history.  The  first  problem  is  to  determine  how  much  . 
of  v;hich  foods  are  necessary  for  civilians  to  maintain  health  and 
productive  efficiency. 

After  the  share'  of  our  total  food  supply  which  is  available,  to  the 
U,  S.  civilian  population  has  been  determined,  three  additional 
activities  must  be  undertaken  in  order  to  insure  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  that  food  in  terms  of  healthful  diets: 

1.  'Efforts  must  be  made  to  see  that  no  part  of  the  available 
supply  is  wasted  at  any  stage  of  distribution  from  producer 
to  the  consumer’s  table.  The  food  available  must  be  so 

'  handled,  processed  and  prepared  as-  to  provide  maximum 
nutrition  value,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  hunger  and  taste. 

2.  Population  shifts  and  average  food  consumption  must  be 
closely  watched  to  insure  that  the  available  supply  of 
each  food  product  is  distributed  in  the  right  amounts  to 
the  right  places  at  the  right  time, 

3.  Efforts  must  be  made  for  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
national  nutritional  program,*  working  through  established 
State  and  local  committees,  to  -assist  through  educational 
means  in  insuring  the.  highest  'possible  nutritional  status 
of  the  American  public  under  wartime  conditions. 

Ecod-  Waste 

For  some  commodities,  as  much  as  25  percent  of  total  production 
disappears  as  waste  and  is  never  consumed.  Of  our  total  food 
production,  as  much -a.s  15  percent  has  been  wasted.  Most  of  this 
waste  Can  be  stopped  through  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  food 
handlers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  restaurants  and  housewives. 

Tremendous  waste  occurs  from  negligent ■ trade  practices,  discarding 
nutritious  parts  of  food,  careless  loading  and  transportation, 
improper  warehousing,  excessive  inventories,  and  large  accumula¬ 
tions  of  supplies  for  the  weekend  shopping  rush.  Frequently, 
valuable  nutrients  are  destroyed  in  food  processing  and  urepara- 
tion.  The  kitchen  sink  is  often  the  best-fed  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold. 

A  study  of  garbage  collection  conducted  by  the  American  Public 
Works  Association  in  1939  19^  revealed' that  in  4g  American 

cities  edible  food  thrown  out  as  garbage  by  householders  and 
handlers  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  potind  of  food  per  person 
per  day.  Waste  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  high  during  the  peak 
marketing  season  due  to  careless  handling  of  a  plentiful  supply; 
waste  of  bread  and  bakery  products  was  high  during  the  hot  ‘  • 

summer  months  because  of  mold,  and  especially  heavy  in  Southern 
cities  where  rainfall  and  humidity  were  excessive.  In  wealthy 
residential  districts  of  large' 'cities  and  in  luxury  eating 
establishments  waste  and  spoilage  were  likewise  abnormal. 


Dtiring  a  single  year  in  World  War  I,  garls age  waste  in  IS  cities  ' 
was  reduced  10  percent  "by  means  of  an  aggressive  food  conservatiCn 
camjjaign  carried  on  by  the  Pood  Administration*  Such  savings  now* 
when  shbrtaiies  of  food  are  becoming  increasingly  threatening,  would 
mean ’a  substantial  addition  to  our  food  supply, 

-■  ‘  Pood  for  War  Workers 

The  opportunity  to  supplement  home  food  rations 'by' obtaining  meals 
in  factory-sponsored  restaurants  or  cafeterias-  Is  not  now  available 
to  industrial  workers  in  many  congested  areas.  About  9*000,000  of 
our  20,000,000  war  workers  are  employed  in  plants  having  no 
restaurant  facilities.  In  those  plants  where  eating  facilities  do 
exist  they  are  often  inadequate  to  handle  the  increasing  number  of 
workers.  Moreover,  commerical  restaurants  in  many  war  industry 
areas  are  greatly  over-taxed.  Shortages  of '  food,  labors 'and 
materials  have  caused- many  commercial  eating  establishments  either 
to  curtail  their  bperatiohs  or  shut  down  completely, 

^  ■:  Food  Quality  -  i.  :  - "  • 


The  foed- cbnsumptibn- habits  of  U,  S.  civilians  have  bee  nr  and  will 
be  changed  drastically  as  a  result  of  wartime  shortages.  Civilians 
must  learn  to  eat  new  and  different  foods.  They  must  plan  their 
food ‘buying  well  in  advance;  adjust  it  to  rationing  restrictions^,-. 
study  nutritional  qualities  of  foods';  become  familiar  with  new 
methods  of  cooking,-  storing  and  preserving,  and  learn  to  use  left- 
bversv  ‘  ■  ’  -  '  - 

Available  knowledge  of  human  nutrition  is  far  "ahead  of  actual 
applicatien.  During  wartime,  efforts  to  close  this  gap  must  be 
accelerated  if  the  best  use  is  to  be  made  of  our  ava,ilable  supply 
of  food,  Pacilitles  to  assist  civilians  in  this  program  already  ' 
exist  in  state,' ‘-county,  and  local  nutrition  committees';  home 
economics  and  health  organizations,  and  local  civic  groups.  These 
groups  need  leadership,  ■  study  material,  and  current  information 
about  civilian  food  supplies.  The  work  under  thiSproject  is 
■  designed  to  provide  as  much  such  information  as  can  rea,dily  be 
absorbed,  in  a  short  time,  - 

Plan  of  Operation:  The  Civilian  Food  Refuirements  Branch  has  been 
established  to  serve  as  representative  of  the  civilian  population 
in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  their  food  requirements  both 
'  from  a  nutritional  and  a  quantitative  viewpoint.  Calculations  are 
based' on  consumption  habits,  nutrition  needs  and  distribution 
problems,  ■  •  '  ' 

In  accordance  with  Executive  Order  92^0,  the  War  Food  Administration 
is -responsible  for  determining  v/hen  the  rationing  of  a  given  food 
is  to  be  instituted.  The  procedure  developed  to  handle  this 
responsibility  is  as  follows:  'All-  commodity  branches  within  the 
Food  Distribution  Administration  are  required  to  be  fully  conversant 
with  stocks,  production,  imports  and' dls  appear  arc  e  of  commodities- 
v;ithin  their  jurisdiction.  Whenever  a  shortage  is  anticipated  In 
any  of  those  commodities,  the  branch  concerned  communicates  the 
appropriate  information  to  the  Civilian  Food  Requirements  Branch 
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and  assists  it  in-  the  dev.eio.pment  of  a-  rationing  proposal*  On 
approval  of. the  proposal  *  a  rationing  directive  is  addressed  to  the 
Office  of  Phice  Administration,  As  the  supply  situation  changes, 
amendments  to  the  rationing  directive,  revising  per  capita  rationing 
or  the  categories  of  eligihle  recipients,  are  sent  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  In  addition,  a  Pood  Eationing  Policy  Committee 
has  been  created,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Pood  Distribu¬ 
tion  Administration,  Pood  Production  Administration,  and  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  to  consider  such  matters  as  the  handling  of 
publicity,  differentials  in  rationing  and  industrial  relationships. 

Pood  Waste 

An  extensive  campaign  against  food  waste  is  now  being  developed. 

Working  in  cooperation  -lAfith  the  Extension  Service,  PDA  attempts  to 
emphasize  to -producers  the  n§ed  for  conserving  food  through .leaflets, 
posters,  appeals  in  farm  papers  and  magazines,  and  through  community 
meetings.  The  aid  of  trade  associations  and  other  groups  is  enlisted 
to  combat  waste  in  all  marketing  channels.  Waste  in  retail  stores, 
homes,  and  restaurants  is  attacked  through  radio,  newspapers,  magazines, 
posters  and  leaflets,  meetings  of  community  types  of  organizations; 
and,  to  some  extent,  through  trade  associations  and  other  trade  groups. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  phase  of  this  activity  is  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  foods  from,  hitherto  discarded  materials.  The  scarcity  of 
vitamin  G' was  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Army,  To  help  in  meeting 
this  situation  we  investigated  the  guava  situation  in  Cuba  and  put 
the  Army  in  a  position  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  guava  for  jams 
and  jellies.  The  use  of  10^  guava  in  the  manufacture  of  jams  and 
jellies  of  the  type  in  regular  use  in  the  Army  provides  enough 
vitamin  C  for  about  one-half  of  their  daily  requirements.  This  may 
mean  an  increase  in  production  of  guava  in  Plorida  and-  California  to 
replace  imports  from  Cuba,  the  only  present  source  of  guava  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  Army  requirements. 

With  the  canning  of;  boned  chicken  for  the  Army,  great  quantities  of 
highly  nutritious  chicken  broth  are  permitted  to  flov;  into  sewers 
because  of  no  practical  use  for  it.  "At  the  present  time  this  broth 
is  in  the  laboratories  of  the  macaroni  and  spaghetti  manufacturers 
with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  using  it  instead  of  water  in  dough. 

The  shortage  of  dried  fruits  has  turned  our  attention  to  dried 
bananas  and  pineapples.  The  demands  for  feeding  and  rehabilitation 
of  foreign  countries  are  such  that  our  present  supply  is  inadequate* 

In  the  past  it  has  been  impossible  to  dry  pineapples  and  bananas  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  them  reconstitute  satisfactorily  for  in¬ 
dustrial  use.  In  cooperation  with  industry  we  have  developed  a 
process  which  makes  possible  the  dehydration  of  these  two  products 
and  private  industry  is  now  preparing  to  manufacture  considerable 
quantities  of  these  products  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  other 
islands.  Requisitions  have  been  given  the  commodity  buyers  of 
FDA  for  quantities  of  these  dried  fruits  for  export.  The  use  of 
cocOanut  fibre  in  these  products,  has  the  approval  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 
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Other  projects  include  the  development  of  agar  from  seaweed,  the 
retention  of  vitamin  C  in  the  dehydration  of  vegetables  with-  ■ 
natural  gas,  new  products  to  he  processed  from  sweet  potatoes,  new 
canning  methods  which  softens  the  hone  structtire  of  fish  to  permit 
the  edihle  use  of  fish  which  have  been  used  previously,  for  oil 
purposes  only,  ' 

Pood  for  War  Workers  ,  ■ 

In  addition  to  combatting  waste  and  attempting  to  raise  the  general 
nutritive  level  of  the  civilian  population,  an  extensive  program  de¬ 
signed  to  insure  workers  in  heavy  industry  adequate  on-the-job 
meals  is  being  developed.  Experience  both  here  and  in  England  has 
shown  that  the  diets-  of  war  industry  workers  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  their .production  and  upon 'absenteeism*  By  visiting  industrial 
areas  and  discussing  feeding  problems  wifh , management,  the  FDA  has 
encouraged  the  installation  of  food  facilities  and  improved  the 
quality  of  meals  served. 

Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in  providing  for  the  needs 
of  workers  in  isolated  areas,  such  as  lumber  camps  and  mining  cen-fcers 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  nonrat ioned  foods  are  not  available 
to  supplement  rationed  allov/ances,  FDA  will  continue  tb  watch  this 
problem  and  recommend  adjustments  in  ration  allowances  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  when  necessary.  It  now  apnears,  hov;ever, 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  war  workers  will  not  require 
supplemental  rations  provided  that  (l)  adequate  food  supplies  are 
available  to  redeem  ration  points,  (2)  nonrationed  foods  are  properly 
distributed,  and  (3)  industrial  workers  have  access  to  some  type  of 
public  or  commercial  eating  establishment  where  a  mid-shift  meal 
can  be  obtained. 

The  Civilian  Food  Requirements  Branch. furnishes  the  Office  of  Materials 
and  Facilities  with  complete  and  current  information  on  the  need  for 
industrial  feeding  equipment.  The  Branch  serves  as  the  point  of 
first  reference  in  reviewing  and  approving  project  applications 
for  feeding  units.  Regional  industrial  representatives  provide 
assistance  to  war  plants-  in  determining  the  tjrpe  of  feeding  equip¬ 
ment  needed,  apd  advice,  regarding  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
obtaining  it. 

Through  the  Office-  of  Labor  of  the  WFA,  the  Branch  continues  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  V7ar  Manpower  Commission  and  other 
agencies  problems  involved  in  recruiting,  training,  and  retaining 
essential  workers  in  restaurants  and  cafeterias. 

FDA  consults  with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  regarding 
prices  charged  in  eating  establishments  and  submits  recommendations 
regarding  the  desirability  or  practicability  of  further  Governmental 
controls. 
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Food  Qaality 

The  Civilian  Food  Requirements  Branch  focuses  scientific  knowledge 
of  nutrition  on  all  policies  affecting  food. 

An  example  of  this  activity  was  the  development  of  a  procedure  to 
insure  a  satisfactory  content  of  vitamin  C  in  processed  juices. 

Another  example  is  the  enrichment  of  flour  and  "bread.  Ordinary 
white  floTir  is  unsatisfactory  "because  important  nutritive  elements 
are  lost  from'  the  flour  "by  the  method  of  milling  used.  By  restoring 
these  elements  and  "by  adding  milk,  "bread  "becomes  a  highly  nutritive 
food.  The  requirement  that  all  white  flour  used  in  "bread  "be  en¬ 
riched  has  the  endorsement  of  leading  nutritional  scientists.  It 
was  recommended  "by  the  Council  on  Roods  and  Nutrition  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  as  well  as  "by  the  Rood  and  Nutrition  Board  of 
the  National  Research  Council, 

A  Nutrition  Programs  Branch  centered  around  the  Nutrition  Division 
which  was  transferred  "by  Executive  Order  No,  931^,  dated  March  6, 

19^3  from  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  to  the 
War  Rood  Administration,  carries  on  the  national  nutrition  education 
program,  .  It  has  available  to  it  the  information  developed  "by  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  and  other  research 
organizations.  In  addition  it  has  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Rederal  Extension  Service,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  many  other  national  organizations,  "both  governmental 
and  non-governmental. 

This  program  of  nutrition  education  will  "be  carried  on  primarily 
through  esta"blished  State  and  local  nutrition  committees  and  other 
local  organizations.  These  committees  usually  consist  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  state  denartments  of  agriculture,  education,  health  and 
welfare,  professional  nutritionists,  home  economists,  American  Red 
Cross,  "business  and  food  industry  representatives,  and  representatives 
of  other  groups  and  interests  varying  from  state  to  state.  These 
committees  in  most  instances  are  closely  coordinated  with  the  State 
Council  of  Defense.  They  are  concerned  with  the  development  of  a 
nutrition  and  conservation  program  in  the  state  which  fits  local 
needs  and  local  problems.  To  implement  the  work  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  the  RDA  is  furnishing  each  state  with  a  full-time  paid 
committee  secretary  who  will  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Nutrition  Programs  Branch, 

In  addition  to  the  State  Nutrition  Committees  there  are  from  2,500 
to  3»000  county  nutrition  committees  throughout  the  country,  follow¬ 
ing  approximately  the  same  pattern  of  membership  as  the  State 
committees. 

The  Nutrition  Programs  Branch  furnishes  these  committees  information 
and  materials  for  local  adaptation  and  use  in  carrying  on  community 
food  programs.  The  Branch  has  worked  with  officials  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  for  example,  in  developing  materials  for  use 
by  these  committees  to  assist  housewives  in  adjusting  to  point 
rationing. 
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( c )  Administration  of  Suffer  Act 


A'onropriation  Act,  19^^.., .  $63,8S3,060 

Badge t  estimate ,  19^5.  •  . .  •  •  •, . .  52,510»203 

decrease . .  ...  . . . . . .  ^11 ,37^ >857 


PROJECT  STATEMEi'TT 


Project 


19^3 


l^Lfk 

( estimated) 


IW 

( estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


1. ,  Conditioned  pay¬ 
ments  to  sugar  grov/- 
er  s . . . .  1  . . . '. 

2.  Er'uenses  of  county 
agricultural  conser-, 
Vat  ion  associe.tions 
of  farmers  (transfer) 

3.  Administrative  em- 
■oenses,  AaA  (transfer) 

,4,  Administrative  ex- 
..  penses  ,  PDA, . 
Allotments  and  trans¬ 
fers  to  other  a.gen'^ 
cies  for  services  in 
connection  vritli  the 
■program  ( as  shown  in 

Budget  schedule) . 

Total  obligations  for 

the  -program . 

1942  a.-p-p  ronri  a.t  i  on 
available  in  1943. . .  . 
1944  aunronriation  ob¬ 
ligated  in  1943 . 

Covered  into  Treasury/ 
in  accordance  vdth 
P’ublic  Law  674, , .  . , , . 

Total  av  a.i  1  ab  1  e . 

Transferred  in  esti- 
•  mates  in  pa.st  year  .-to 
0 1  he  r  a.p-o  r  0  -0  r  i  at  i  o  ns 
( ae  shown  in  Budget 

schedules) . . 

Total  estimate  or  ap- 
propriadion . 


$5?. 359  ,282 

375,000 

581,500 

129,707 


853,691,036 

375.000 

'625,000 

152,589 


$51,317,665 

375 ,000 
625,000 
152,589- 


$-2,373,371  (1) 


36.740 


39,^35 


39,9^9 


+51^  (2) 


56,482,229 


54,883,060 


52,510.203 


-2,372.857 


-136,259 

-9,000,000 

+10,477 


+9,000,000 


-9,000.000  (3) 


■47,355,^47 


63,883 ,060 


52,510,203 


-11,372.857 


+106,463 


47,462,910 


63,883,060 


52,510,203 
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IFCP:3AS3S  or  rscrsasss 


The.:  decrease  of  $11, 372,857  i-"!  tliis  epioroi^r 'iation  for  19^5  consists  of: 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $2,373  i.37-T  Tn  condition.^.!  •opyments  to.  sugar  prov/ers. 

Only  $500,000  of  the  19^5  apnronriation  v/ill  he  used  for  msicirjA'  ppy- 

..lents  on  the.  19^3  .cron,  sugai*.  compe/red,  to.  $g.,589',291  used,  from  the  ' 
l^M-h  apr>rp'oriation.  for,  19lf-2.  prop,  sugar. .  .An  esqoected  increa.he,  ih  the  ■ 
1944  cron.v.all  result,  in.  larger,  payments  fpr  the.  1944,  cron.  than,  for . .  ■ 
the  1943  croUi  ' 

194^!- 

AiToropriation  1945  Sstimate  Decrease 


1P'42  Cron  Payments 
( Tons ') 

1943  Cron  Payments 

( Tons') 

1944  Cron  Payment's 

(Tons') 

Tot  .a.l  Pa.jT'ment  s 
(Tons) 


$8,529,291 
-..(692,677) 
45',  101, 745 
(3;  447, 995) 


53,691,036 
(i-K.  140,672) 


^ 2 )  A  net  increase  of  $5l4  in  transfers  to 
in  connection  vdth  the  nrogram. 


■  -$8,589,291 

$500',  000  -44,601,745 

(43;,i45) 

50,817:665'  +50.,817,665 

(3,821;000) _ ' 

51, .317, 665  ■  -2,373,371 

(3.864.145)  . 


other  ageapie's  -for  services 


V  3 )  A  decrease  of  $9 ,000 ,000;  due  to  the  elimination  from  the  1945 
estimates  of  d; his  .  amount  .  which  was  required  in  1944  f or  ,  ohligp.tjp.ns  in¬ 

curred  in  1943  for  conditional  payments  to  nroducers  nursua'nt  to  Public 
La''.-f  386,  77th  Congress.  ♦ 


CEAI^C-DS  IF  LAl'^&UAGS 


The  estimates  nronose  the  followiiig  deletion  in  the  language  of  this  item; 

[1945,  and  in  addition,  $9,000,000  to  be  inmediat ely  available 
"nd  to  remain  availa.ble  to  Junie  30,  1944,  an.d  to  be  merged 
with  end  .made  a  part  of  the  apnronriation  under  this  _hee.d  in 
the  Denart.meht  of  Agriculture  An-oronriation  Act,  ,1943;  in  bJ.1, 

$63,883,060]:  : . 

The  1944  A'o'oronriation  Act  specifically  .eppronria-ted  $9 ,00Q,;000  .to  cover 
obligations  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1943  in  excess  of. .funds 
availa.ble  for  conditional  payments  to  iprod.acers  pursuant  to  Public  lavr 
3S6,  77ih' Congress ,  in  which  the  basic  ra'Ise  was  increased  *  60 '6o 'SO  , 
cents  ner  hundred 'Pounds.  Since  provision  for  the  inc'reased  r-ate  was 
.ma.de  in  the  1944  appropriation  and  is  included  in  the '1945  estima.te, 
the  above  language  may  be  deleted. 
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^Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


OAr-p.rti  ne  spy (9 . . . 

1943 

Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

$53,333 

8106,236 

$107 , s4o 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  ( ='Ppro- 
priated,  1943,  estimated  supplement al , 
194-4;  ‘■’nd  included  in  budget  estimate, 
l9i-'-5-) . 

•Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in 
1Q48 ) . 

53,383 

106,2^6 

107,840 

i^ote:  Overtime  costs  and  amounts  absoroed  include,  on  an  estimated 

basis  j  an  allocorDle  -oortion  of  the  overtime  costs  shown  in  the  Budget 
schedules  for  the  consolidated  account  "Administraf ive  exmenses,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Agency"  which  consists  entirely  of  transfers  from 
various  arc  ro  nr  i  at  ions  and  other  funds. 

,/ORIC  U1TB3R  THIS  aPPROPPJaTIOH 

Obj active :  To  c-rry  out  the  nrovisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  > 
amended:  (l)  Through  conditional  payments  to  maintain  continental 

"oroduction  p.nd,  if  possible,  to  increase  production  to  the  goals  set 
by  the  Administrator;  (2)  To  ■assure  the  United  States  of  sufficient 
supplies  of  sugar  to  meet  the  rationing  requirements  under  the  Pederal 
ra.tioning  nro^ram;  (3)  -o  exercise  all  pov/ers  under  the  Sugar  Act  v/hich 
will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Uar  Pood  Acbrinistration  in  ca.rrying  out  the 
wartime  controls  and  programs  provided  for  in  Executive  Order  92S0  of 
December  5?  ?-hd  to  provide  for  restoration  of  the  cuota  provisions 

of  the  Sugar  Act  when  required  under  these  provisions. 

19^^'-  Sugar  Program:  The  objective  of  the  12^4  Suga.r  Program  is  to  as¬ 
sure  sufficient  supplies  of  sugar  to  meet  the. demands  for  this  essential 
commodity  under  the  wartime  rationing  program  and,  in  the  event  of  ter¬ 
mination  of  rationinfg,  to  meet  the  quotas  established  under  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  '’■S  well  as  to  protect  and  to  assist  those  engaged  in  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  industry.  The  price  support  programs  of  the 
Department  to  be  announded  for  the  19^-1-  crop  are  intended  to  increase 
production  in  the  continental  producing  areas.  The  production  of  sugar 
in  the  continent. al  beet  area  in  1944  is  now  expected  to  be  1,500,000 
tons  as  compared  to  the  1943  production  of  1,200,000  tons.  Production 
of  surar  from  the  1944  sugarcane  crops  of  Louisiana  and  Plorida  is  also 
e:Doected  to  shov;  a.n  increase  over  1943.  The  production  of  sugar  in 
Puerto  Pico  is  expected  to  shov/  a  decline  from  the  1942-43  output  of 
1,050,000  tons  to  850,000  tons  for  the  1943-44  crop  yearn.  Production  in 
riav/aii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  vdll  probably  remain  a.t  the  same  level  as 
in  1943. 
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General:  This  apioropri ation  is  use'dfor  carrying  into  effect  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1537 »  approved  September  1,  1937  (50  Stat. 
9O3-91S),  as  extended  by  Public  La.w  S60,  approved  October  13,  lO^O,  and 
Public  Lav  3So,  approved  Lecember  2c,  194l.  Pursuant  to  Title  of  this 
Act,  excise  taoies  amounting  to  approximately  $68,000,000  are  collected 
annually  through  the  Treasury  Department.  Appropriation  for  each  fiscal 
year  of  a  sum- not  to  exceed  $55 >000 ,000  for  the  purposes  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  Act  is  authorized  by  Section  502  of  the  Act, 

Progress  and' Current  Pr-ograms;  'At 'the  beginning '  of  "the '  194-3  fiscal  ye$n, 
a  little  more  than  a.'  month  after  civilian  suga.r  rationing  v/as  instituted, 
stocjrs  of  'sugar  in  the  hands  of  primamy  distributors  in  continental 
United  States  were  about  500,P00  short  tons,  rav/  value,  below  norihal. 
Kovrever',  stocks  held’ by  industrial ,  ' ihstitutibhal, '  ahd‘ househbld' users 
were  believed  to  be  at  a  much-  higher  level  than  usual  follovdng  the 
record,  distraibution  of  sugar  in  IPUl,. . .  .  ■  ■  ■  .  . . 

Sugar  supplies  in  Puerto  Rico  aud.  Cuba  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
were  also  very  large.  This  wa.s  parti cul-arly  true  in  .the  case  of  Cuba, 
v.hcse  1942  crop,  equivalent  to  about  4,500,000  tons  and  the  largest  in 
.many  ye^rs,  has  been  bought  virtu^-lly  in  its  entirety  by  the  United 
Sta.tes  C-overnment.  At  the  time  this  purchase  was  made,  it  was  provided 
that  sugarcane  equivalent  to  about  !■, 200,000  tons  of  sugar  would  be 
made  into  high-test  molasses  for  the  warn  alcohol  program.  Hov/ever,  vrith 
the  subseouent  conversion  of  the  alcohol  ind.ustry  to  use  of  grains  as 
a  rav;  material,  the  manufacture  of  high-test  molasses  from  the  1542 
Cuban  crop  ceased,  and  the  sugar  supply  available  in  the  Island  v;as 
thereby  increa.sed.  by  another  500,000  tons.  The  1943  Cuban  sugar  crop 
of  3)225,000  tons  wa.s  also  bought  by  this  government  early  in  1943. 

Later  in  the  yea.r,  the  1943  Puerto  Rican  suga.r  crop  was  also  purchased, 
as  v;ere  the  Dominican  and.  Ha.itian  crops  for  1943  and  1944, 

Arrivals  of  su-car  from  offshore  areas  during  1942  v;ere  substantially, 
below  normal,  Particularly  d.uring  the  second  half  of  the  yean  when  Axis 
submarines  v;ere  a.ctive  in  the  C-aribbean.  Submanine v/arf are  made  it 
necessary  to  shorten  as  much  -as  possible  the  .ocean  run  betv;een.  Carib-- 
bean  sugar  ports  and  the  mainland.  Consequently,  there.  v;.as  developed 
a  so-c^’lled  "shuttle”  service  betv;een  Havana  and  .Plorida  ports, ,  Under 
this  progri^m,  small  v;a,tercraf  t ,  such  as  barges  and  sa.il,ing  vessels.,, 
brought  sugar  to  various  Plorida.  ports  from  vrhich  it  v;as  shipped  to 
northern  refineries,  ,  . 

The  curtailment  in  sugar  receipts  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  made  necessany 
the  movement  of  increasingly  large  stocks  of  beet  sugar  to  this  area. 

The  very  large  crop  of  beet  sugar  harvested  in  bhe  autumn  of  1942  helped 
greatly  to  offset  the  decline  in  receipts  of  offshore  sugars, 

Punds  for  purchases  of  these  sugar  crops  as  vrell  as  adddtipnal  freight 
costs  for  moving  beet  sugar  to  the  Atlantic  seaboend  were  borne  by 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  and.  later  by  Commodity  Credit  Coippora.tion, 
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iDariiig  the  f i scpJ.  the  retail  price  of  suga,r  remained  virtually  sta¬ 

tionery,  the  national  avere^^e  "being  about  6.9  cents  ner  -oound.  Since  our 
entr;^  into  the  present  war,  the  retail  price  of  sugar  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  has  averaged  6.S  cents  ner  pound,  compared  with  9*7  cents  during 
the  last  war  (Anril  191?  “  i'ov ember  191S)« 

19^3  Sugar  Beet  Price  Su-pnort  Program:  A  record  1,045,000  acres  vrere 
planted  to  sugar  beets '  in  ’  this  countr3r  in  1942,  and  the  sugar  crop  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  acreage,  totaling  l,JjH,000  tons,  wan  one  of  the  largest 
in  our  history/,  lilieii  1943  food  -Droduction  goals  were  announced  in  the 
fall  of  1942,  the  sugar'beet  acreage  goal  v;an  established  at  1,050,000 
acres,  or  substantially  the  same  as  the  1942  nlanted  acreage.  Formal 
negotiations  were  initiated  in  December  of  tha.t  year  with  renresenta,- 
tives  of  the- beet  sugar  industry''  on  the  stens  to  be  tahen  to  maintain 
1943  sugar  beet  production.  '  After  various  conferences.  Secretary 
w’ichard,  on  February  10,  announced  a  program  designed  to  assist  sugar 
beet  growers  in  meeting  their  1943  production  goal.  The  program  pro¬ 
vided  that,  v/ithout  ransirg  sugar  ceiling  prices,  growers  v/ould  receive 
for  their  1943  crop  an  increase  of  SI.50  per  ton  for  sugar  beets  of 
average  oualitj'’  over  the  price  called  for  under  1942  crop  contracts. 

This  meant  a  total  of  511.00  per  ton,  which  v;as  the  highest  price  in 
more  than  tv/enty  years  and  120  percent  of  parity.  The  agreement 
protects  both  processors  and  producers  agaanst  market  declines  during 
the  entire  1943  beet  sugar  marketing  season,  v/hich  runs  until  the  end 
of  September,  1944,  and  against  abnormal  transportation  costs  due  to 
war  movement  of  beet  sugar  to  areas  where  it  is  not  normally  used. 

However,  chieflj*  because  of  uncertainty  over  the  labor  situations, 
competition  with  other  crops  which  were  profitable  to  produce  and 
which  reauired  less  labor,  discouragement  due  to  difficulties  in  har¬ 
vesting  the  1942  crop,  unfavorable  weather  at  planting  time  and  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  grovrers  tha,t  the  price  offered  for  beets 
was  too  low,  the  anreage  planted  to  sugar  beets  in  1943  was  the  small¬ 
est  in  marg  yea.rs, 

A  price  support  progr^^m  for  tho  1943  Louisiana  crop  v/as  announced  late 
in  1943.  ThJ.a  program  provided  for  an  increase  of  33  cents  per  ton 
of  sugp'rcane  and  thus  made  it  possible  for  grov/ers  in  that  State  to 
pay  the  v/agas  necessarj'  to  permit  harvesting  of  the  1943  crop.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  August  Crop  Report,  a  19^3  sugarcane  crop  of  5>SS2,000  tons 
WPS  indic'-'ted  in  Louisiana,  compared  v/ith  ^  ,1JJ  ,000  tons  in  1942. 
pommodity  Credit  Cor-opration  funds  were  used  to  carry  out  these  price 
support  progr'uns  as  vrell  as  the  additional  transportation  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  the  program. 

Further  Stimulation  of  Insular  Food  Production;  The  farming  practice 
req__uirement ,  which  is  one  of  the  payment  conditions  under  the  sugar 
program  authorized  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  19375  served  in  1943  to  further 
encourage  food  production  in  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
thus  lessening  the  dependence  of  these  aneas  on  foodstuffs  from  the 
mainland.  Puerto  Rican  grov/ers  v/ho  wished  to  receive  payments  under 
the  sugar  program  were  reauired  to  plant  an  acreage  eaual  to  20  percent 
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( -^.s  con;o'’rec'.  I'/itli  7  "percent  in  1942)  of  the  l?>.nd  on  I'/hich  sugarcane  was 
growing  on  Janu^’ry  ^1,  1^43  to  soiT-rConserving  food  crons,  of  which  only 
50  nercent  (o.s  cooropred  v;ith  SO  -oercent  in  1942)  ha,d  to  he  leguminous 
crops. 

In"  the  ‘^’’irgin  Islands  the  requirement  was  increased  from  J  to’ 10  .percent 
?r.d  the  leguj'-P.nous  crop  requirement  was  dropped  from  SO  to  ,60  ibercent. 

In  H.av/aii  ,  the  farming  practice  determination  for  the  f irst  ^ time  . included 
a  provision  requiring  the  planting  of  food  crops  on  an  acreage  equal  to 
one-tenth  of  an  acre  for  each  .adult  male  lahorer  employed,  on  the- f -arm 
in  the  production  of  s ug a/r c ane  .  on.  January  1,  1943.  "  It;.' iS'  Estimated  that 
this  change  resulted  in  the  planting,  of  some  3'>000  acres  of  food  crops. 

In  addition,  Hpv.'-aiian  sugar  planters  were  required  to  apply  not  less  than 
100  pounds  of  pl-ant  food  per  acre  of  sugarcane  land.  Beca.use  of  the 
dif:’"iculty  they  were  experiencing  in  securing  this  fertilizer  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war,  the  former  plant  food  requirement  per  acre  of  the 
greater  of  (l)  100  pounds  or  (2)  60  percent  of  the  average  quantity 
ap-’-'lied  in  lO'-'-O  or  1941,  whichever  was  Sjualler,'  was  revised  so  a,s  to 
eliminate  the  second  alternative,  ■ 

The  farming  Practices  for  the  continental  heet  area  in  19^3  were,  v;ith 
the  exception  of  California,  the  same  a.s  in  1942,.  a.nd  the  same  wa.s  true 
in  the  iaainl.:=nd  cane  are-a.  The  changes  made  in  the  farming  practice 
reop.irement  for  ■  Calif ornia.  were  effected  to  meet  local  conditions, 

hiniraum  Wages  in  Domestic  Areas  Increased;  The  rainiraun  wages  for  field 
l-a.horers ,  vdiicli  growers  must  meet  to  receive  payments  under  the  sugar 
program  v;ere  increased  during  1943  iu  all  the  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas  to  give  effect  to  the  ratio  of  income  distribution  hetvreen  growers 
and  laloorer  v/hich  prevailed  duriiig  the  pre-war  period.  The  la.hor  situa¬ 
tion  v.^as  characterized  hy  substantially  higher  general  agricultural 
v;.ages  than  e.xisted  in  1942  and  higher  living  costs  for  the  workers. 

In  the  sugar  beet  a.rea,  1943  field  v^ages  vrere  increased  a,bout  $6, 60 
per  acre.  This  increase  was  m-ade  possible  by  higher  producer  income. 

The  index  of  the  minimum  contract  labor  vrages  per  acre  as  determined 
for  the  1943  crop  of  sugar  beets  is  155  of  I93874O  average,  while 
the  index  of  producer  income  from  the  1943  crop  is  expected  to  average 
5s  points  above  that  b-ase  period. 

V/.age  rates  for  non-harvesti;ag  operations  in  the  mainland  sugarcane  area 
of  Louisiana  a.nd  florid.a 'for  the  caXendp.r  year  1943  were,  increa-sed  by 
about  16  percent  over  the  v.rage.s  'es't-ablished  for  1942,  This  determina.- 
tion  did  not  become  effective  until  lia.y  29,  1943  nrior  to  which  time  the 
1942  ra.tes  were  the ' minimum.  The  index' of  non- harvesting’  wage  ra.tes  is 
l45  and  of  producer  income  l47 ,  using  as  a  base  -period  the  years  193S*'^P* 
..■ages  for  ha.rvesting  operahions  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area,  are  not 
determined  until  the  fa, 11,  season  of  the  year.  The  minimum  harvesting 
v/age  ra.tes  established  for  the  1942  Louisia.na  crop  v/ere  about.  12  percent 
higher  than  those  for  the  194l  croip,  and  those  for  Florida  betv:een  8 
s>nd  12  percent  higher. 
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In  Puerto  Pico  "basic  wages  were  lifted  20  cent's  ner  S^hour  day  for  non- 
ha.rvesting  onerations  during  the  period  July  1  to  Decern'ber  315  1S^3* 

In  the  first  part  of  the  year  growers  v;ere  raying  wa^es  aprroxima.tely 
13'  -percent  higher  than  wa.s  required  in  19^2  and '  cons eo.uently  no  addi¬ 
tional  increase  was  made  for  this  reriod, 

An  increase  in  the  "basic  wage  rates  for  field  workers  in  Hawaii  v/as  made 
possi"ble  t'nrough  the  relaxiiog  of  ma.rtiad  lav;  v/hich  v;as  imrosed  in  19^2. 
Hovrever,  since  there  had  "been  a  volunta.ry  increase  of  10  rercent  in  v/ages 
over  those  required  in  19^2,  no  further  increase  v;as  made  for  the  first 
half  of  19^3*  minimum  vrages  for  v;orkers  rer  ray  reriod  were  adjusted 

upv/ard  "by  I5  rercent  over  the  previously  existing  level  for  ail  v;ork. 
performed  during  the  last  six  months,  and  in  addition  to  the  higher  "basic 
v;ages  the  bonus  rale  based  on  sugar  prices  was  increased. 

Basic  Sug:ar  Statistical  Data:  During  the  middle  of  19^35  v/ith  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Office  of  V/ar  Informaiion,  rublication  of  monthly  statis¬ 
tical  data  on  sugar  rroduction,  distribution, '  importations  and  stocks 
v;as  resumed.  These  data,  obtained  under  a.uthority  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
19375  "been  regularly  -oublished  until  the  end  of  19^1. 

■'Jeekly  statistical  data  continued  to  be  furnished  to  the  War  Shipping 
AcLministration  and  the  Office' of  Price  Administration  in  order  to 
enable  these  agencies  to  operate  their  sugar  shipment  and  rationing 
prograins. 

Pair  Price  Determinations  Issued;  Pair  price  determinations  issued: 
during  the  'yea.r  covered  the  19^2  sugarcane  crops  in  Louisiana  and 
Plorida,  the  19^2  and  19^3  crops  in  the  continental  beet  area,  the 
1942-43  Puerto  Rican  sugau-cane  crop  and  the  194.2  Virgin  Islands  sugar¬ 
cane  cron.  These  determinations  establish  the  prices  which  producers 
who  -are  also  processors  must  pay  for  cane  or  beets  bought  by  them  from, 
other  grov;ers  in  order  to  qualify  for  payments  under  the  sugar  urogram. 

The  Puerto  Rican  determination  v/a.s  modified  by  omission  of  the  mola.sses 
bonus  prev'iously  provided  for  and  by  a  slight  broa^dening  of  the  expenses 
deductible  in  calculating  the  ’mill  value  of  rav/  sugar,  vrhile  the  1943 
fa-ir  price  determination  for  the  beet  sugar  Producing  area,  provided  in 
effect  that  the  grower  receive  the  first  fifty  cents  per  hundredweight 
of  sugar  above  the  level  of  proceeds  of  the  previous  year,  since  the 
government .  recoups  the  support  payment,  all  of  vrhich  accrues  to  the 
grovrer,  before  sharing  betv/een  processor  and  producer  is  resumed.  ■ 

Income  Position  of  Sugar  Producers:  Sugar  beet  growers'  income  from  the 
1942  crop  is  e:cpected  to  average  about  $9.10  a- ton  of  beets,  including 
conditional  payments,  as  compared  with  $8,32  and  $6,97  s-  'bhe 

1941. and  1940  crops,  respectively,,  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
special  conditional  imyrnents  made  for  acreage  abandoiimeht  or  crop 
deficiency:  due  to.  various  natural  disPvSters.  This  protection,  which 
domestic  sugan  growers  did  not  enjoy  prior  to  the  sugar  programs , 
every  year- prevents  serious  financial  losses -to  many  domestic  sugar 
producers.'  The  total  grovrer  income  from  the  1942  crop  of  11,681,000 
tons  of  sugar  beets  is  expected  to  be  about  3108^,100,000,  or  $22,600,000 
more  than  the  $85,5005000  received  for  the  194l  crop  of  10,311,000  tons 
of  beets.  Conditional  payments  included  in  these  totals  amounted  to  about 
$29,800,000  and  $18,800,000  for  the  1942  and  194l  crops,  respectively. 
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The  tot  el  income  of  Louisipjia  grov;ers  fi*om  the  19^2  sugarcane  crop  of 
4,752,000  tons  ahiomited  to  a.'oout  $26,500,000  or  arroroximately  $5.^  a 
ton,  as  compared '  with  about  $19,400,000  and  $4, 94  a,  ton  from, the  1941 
crop  of  3,938,000  tons  of  ■  sugarcane ,  which  had- been  severly  dajr!aged.h' 
by  freeze  and  floods.  Conditional  .pa^yment  s  included  in  the  19'42' total 
income  amounted  to  annroximately  $6,200,000,  or  aloout  $2,250,000  more  , 
thaji  for  the  ^Id’-'-l  crop.  Included  in  the  1942  payments  were  approximately 
.8353,000  in  acreage  abandonment  and  cron  deficiency  payments.  Such  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  1941  crop  totaled  about  $3^5,000.  ^ 

Florida  sugarcane  growers,  exclusive  of  the  processor-producer  who  raises 
about  83  'oercent' of  that  Stale's  crop,  received  a.,  total  income  of  a,bout 
.$6.30  a  ton  of  cane  for;  the  1942  crop,  as  compared  with  ap-oroximately 
$5»15  i-  nrevious-  season.  Conditional  payments  on  the,  1942  Florida 
sugar  cron  tat •■^led '$709  ,392,  as  compared,  with  :$6l2, 263  on  the  previous 
crop.  The  1942  govei’nment  payments  included  a,bandonment  and  deficiency 
pa^/ments  amounting  to  $131,3il»  *"^0  such  insurance  nayments  were  made 

on  the  1941  crop.  : The  Florida  crop  of  the  1942-43  season,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  labor'  shortage ,  totaled  only  64S  ,000*- tons  of-,  sugarcane ,  a.s 
coinoared.  V7ith  949,000  tor*s  In  the  previous  season. 

Because  of,  the  higher  suga.r  prices  v;hich  prevailed  in  194'2,  the  total 
return  from  the  crop  produced,  that  year  in  Ha.waii  wa.s  somewhat  higher 
than  that  received  from  the  previous  crop,  -  The  ■,  income  from  the  1942 
cron  included  a.bout' SS  ,150 ,000  in  conditibnal  payments,  as  compared  v;ith 
$8,600,000  on  the  194l  crop. 

In.Puerto  Rico  the  total  income  of  growers  fro.m  the  1942-43  crop  of  about 
8 ,750,000- tons  of '  sugarcane  was  about  $56, 800,000,.  compared  with  anprox- 
imately  $62,050,000  from  the  1941-42  crop  of  10,010,000  tons,  the  largest 
in  the  Island's  history.  The  1542-43  income  includes  sugar-program 
joayment  s  of  '  about'  -$13 ,020 ,000  as  conpa.red  with  government  payments  of 
about  $12 ,000 ,000 -on  .the  1941-42  crop, 

( CL )  Special  Deposit  Account  -  Federal  Surplus  Commod.ities  Corporation 

'  (northeastern  Timber  Salvage  Administration) 

Fund.s  Loanedi.  by  Fisa.ster  Loan  Corporation 

PR0J3CT  STATT3I®TT 


Project' 

1943 

•  1944 

{ estimated; 

71945 r 

( estimated; 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Tinbe.r  salvage 

onera.tions,  State  of 

C  n  u  n  ft  c  t  i  cn  t . 

$4 ,805 

.$2,436 

-$2,456 

2.  Timber  salvage 

operations,  State  of' 

-  ■ 

'Mft-i  Pft..... . 

36,282 

18,392 

-IS. 392 

3,.  Ti.mber  salvage 

onerations.  State  of 

M»  s  s  achus  et  t  s . . 

119,980 

60,817 

-60,817 

4.  Timber  salvage 

onerations,  State  of 

new  Haerp shire,  .  . 

418,271 

213,245 

-  - 

-213 ,245 

5 

•S 


Project 

19^3 

1944 

( estimated) 

1945 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Timber  salvage 
operations,  Stale 'of 
Shode  Island . . 

4,105 

.2,080 

-2,0S0 

Timber  salvage 
onerations,  State  of 
Vermont . 

■  11,107 

5,632 

-5,632 

Crand  total,  obliga¬ 
tions . . . 

594,550 

302 , 602 

M  — 

-302,602  (; 

DSCREAS3 

( 1 )  Fo  estimate  is  made  for  this  work  in  19^5  since  the  salvage  ot)era- 

tions  vrill  have  Feen  comioleted  Fy  the  end~  of  the  fiscal  year  1944. 


The  hudget  schedule  reflects  the  administrative  and  ‘orogreia  exoenses  of 
the  Fortheastern  Timher  Salvage  Administration,  an  organization  v;ithin 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  engaged  in  salvaging  timher 
in  Fev;  Snglauad  v;hich  wa.s  conducted  and  financed  pursuant  to  a  loan  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Disa.ster  Loan  Cornoration.  Resnon- 
sihility  for  the  technical  operation  of  this  nrogram  is  delegated  to  the 
Forest  Service. 


(e)  Fmergency  Sunni ies  for  Territories  and  Possessions^ 

Food  Sistrihlrb'i-on  AdministTali-on  -{Revolving'  FundT~ 

Ohjective ;  To  Procure,  transport  ,  and  dlstrrhu't'e- agricultural  -and  other 
commodities  and  sunnlies  to  meet  the  emergent  reauirements  of  the 
civilian  nopulation  of  the  Territories  and  Possessions-  'of-  -th-e  United 
S  t  a,t  e  s .  '  -  -  .  -  . 


The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  discontinuance  of  commercial  ship- 
nir,;;  betvre'en  the  Aiaerican  mainland  and  Hav/aii  following  the  outbreak: 
of  \\rar  created  a,  critic?-!  supply  problem,-  •  -Yery  fev/  of  the  ’islands  are 
agriculturally  self-sufficient.  Their  economics  are  based  on  the  ex-  - 
port  of  large  ouantitios  of  sugar,  coffee,-  pineapnles,  and  minerals, 
and  the  imnort  of  a.  major  portion  of  -their  food  reouirements.  The  ’  - 
eliminatio'n  of  this  normal  flov;  of  commerce  v;ithin  a  space  of  a  few  •- 
v/ecks  brought  many  of  the  islands  to  the  verge  of  actual  starv’-ation. 

In  Hawaii,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  diversify  the  economy -of  the  islands 
during  nrevious  years,  only  a.  fev;  weeks  supply  of  food  v;as  available 
on  the  da.y  of  the  Japanese  altack. 

At  the  outset  of  v;ar,  only  15,000  acres  of  the  acres  under 

cultivation  in  the  islands  v/ere  being  used  in  the  production  of  food 
for  local  needs.  A  beginning  had  been  made  in  setting  up  reserve 
supplies  of  food,  but  the  attack  cane  before  the  progran  was  v;ell 
under  way.  Congress,  realizi’ng  the  seriousness  of  the  situalion, 
immedia.tely  established  a  revolving  fund  of  $35j000,000  to  nrovide 
for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  goods  to  meet  agricultural  deficien¬ 
cies  (jict  of  December  23,  19^1  >  Public  Law  371  >  7Tth  Congress), 
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Sliipments  non  ''.rrive  regularly  at  the  islands  aud  a  continous  six 
nouths'  reserve  has.  "been  created  in  order  to  meet  all  eventu.a.lities, 

G-eneral  Plani’  Hequirement s  for  the  islands  are  determined  hy  the  res- 
nonsihle  .military  and  civilian  authorities  in  charge  of  the  territories 
to  he  supplied,  in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution  Acuo.inistra,tion.  The  reouired  ite.ms  are  procured  hy  the  Food 
Distribution  Acl.nlinistration 'either  out  of  Government -owned  stoclopiles, 
on  the  open  .marhet,  or  by  negotiation  with  vendors,  '  They  are  loaded 
at  West  Coast  norts  in  space  assigned  by  the  authorities  in  -charge  of 
shi-oning.  Representatives  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  are 
stationed  in  Hawaii  to  insure  that  tZne  commodities  supplied  meet  the 
needs  as  submitted,  and  to  account  for  the  disposition  of  shipments. 

The  goods  are  distributed  through  the  normal  channels  of  trade.  They 
are  sold  to  wholesalers  a.t  prices  deemed  adeaua.te  to  cover  the  costs 
of  purchase,  handling  and  shipment,  and  sold  to  consumers  ad  fixed 
retail  nrices.  Receipts  from  the  sales  of  commodities  to  vrholesalers 
are  returned  to- the  fund  for  reuse. 

Volume  of  Activities:  'By  the  end  of  October,  19^35  more  than  thirty 
million  dollars  v;orth  of  commodities  had  been  shinped  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  commodities  included  are  as  follows: 

Commodities  Shipned  duning  the  Period 
December  23,  19^1  to  October  31 >  19^3 

C  ora.no  dity  Amount 

Dairy  Product s. . . . 

Canned  Fish . . . . . . 

Meat  Products,. . . 

Fruits  and  Vegetables: 

Canned  Fruit . $31S,  186.96 

Canned  Vegetables .  993.318*00 

Fresh  Fruit . 30,895*03 

F resh  Veget a.bles .  821 ,719*  22 

Dried  Fruit s...., . . 

Cereal  Products. . . . . 

Flour. . . . . . 

Pice . ; 

Feed . •  •  •  •  . . 

Seed . . . . 

Miscellaneous  Sunnlies. . . . 

Grand  Total. . . 


(f )  Foreign  Wa.r  Relief 

(Allotment  to  Food  Distribution  Administration) 

Objective ;  To  -  mrehase ,  transnort ,  and  deliver  agricultural  sur)plies  to 
points  of  embarkation  determined  by  the  American  Red  Cross,,  or  by  such 
other  agency  as  the  President  nay  designate,  for  the  relief  of  refugee 
men,  women,  and  children  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  or  other¬ 
wise  rendered  destitute  by  hostilities  or  invasion. 


56,026,405.17 

1,502,546.61 

5,530,295*13 


911,504.98 


852,614.25 

175.773*48 

7.2^8*72 

2,164,327.72 

7,776,885.30 

5,063,103.98 

44,835.79 

2,848,01 

$30,058,989. iH 
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Plgji  of  V/ork;.  The  Food  Fistrihution  Adjninist ration  maintains  a  stock¬ 
pile  of  g^riculturgl  commodities  which  is  available  as  a  source  of  supply 
to  the  Lend-Lease  Adjninistrg.tion  a;ad  other  large-scale  government  users. 
Pursuant  to  Presidential  directive,  comiriodities  from  this  stoclqoile  are 
released  to  the  American  Ped  Cross  upon  the  nresentalion  of  apnroved 
requisitions.  It  requires  the  minimum  of  extra,  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Food  Distribution  Administration  to  purcha.se  and  deliver  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  goods  reouisitioned  by  the  Red  Cross. 

F i  nanc  i al  Re  a  ui r  erne  nt  s ;  A  nrovision  of  the  Second  Deficiency  Act,  1542 
nrovided  that  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  apuronriation  of  $50,000,000 
contained-  in  Section  40  of  the  Em.ergency  Relief  Apioronriation  Act,  Fis¬ 
cal  Yoa.r  1541,  and  the  apuropriation  of  $35  >000,000  for  foreign  war 
relief  contained  in  the  Third  Su]Talemental  National  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1942,  be  consolid.ated.  and  made  one  fund  effective  as  of 
December  I7 ,  194l.  The  a.vailability  of  this  fund.,  in  subsequent  fiscal 
years  has  been  extend.ed  from  time  to  time  by  Congress.  Of  the  total 
available  $15,000,000  has  been  allocated  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  purclmse  of  agricultural  commodities. 


Voluo.e  of  Activities;  Agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof  which 
have  been  purchased  from  June  26,  194o  to  October  3I  >  1943  >  o.re  shown 
below: 

GOiliODITY  '  VALUE 


Dai ry  Pr  oduc  t  s ; 

1-iilk  (various  forms) 
Livestock  Products; 

Lard 

Pork  Lunch  Meat 
Vegeta.ble  Oils  and  Prod.ucts: 
Ole  oinargar  i  ne 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products: 
Dried  Fruit 
Canned.  Fruit  Juice 
Canned  Vegetables 
Grain,  PeedL  and.  Seed.: 

Grain;  Beans  (d.ried) 

VDao  at 
Rice 

Processed  Grain:  Flour 


Seed:  Gard.en 


Vfloe  at ,  c  r  acke  d  me  al  ,  etc. 

Rye 

Samples  (va.rious) 

Oa.ts,  rolled. 

Cereals,  oatmeal,  concentrate 


Miscellaneous :  Soups,  canned 

Mi scellane  ous 
Special  Commodities: 

Soluble  Coffee 


Cocoa. 


Fru.it  Cake 
Syrup 

Com.mo dities  other  than  food: 


Cotton 

Blankets,  cotton 
Bags,  Paper 


and  d.ehydrated 
handling  costs 


■SfcW;. 


55,195,956.78 


^96,473.74 

23.162.13 

60.469.13 


153,142.97 

39. 77s. 56 

16,219.01 


79,206.54 
262,604.02 
227,093.90 
1,524,207,43 
672 , 6o4. 36 
96,124.56 
89.65 
45,101.02 
9,247,12 

50.666.91 
30,729.02 

15.970.92 

456.25 

152,118.49 

1,355.16 

63.725.04 


,2,256.98 

142,742.90 


TOTAL 


(g)  Consery8.tion  ajid  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources, 

(Allotment  to  ?ood ,  Distribution  Adjainistration) 

Tld-s  Budget  schedu.le  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  from  the 
annro'oriation  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agriculture!  Lend  Resources" 
to  the  Rood.  Distribution  Administration  during  the  fiscal,  year  19^3' 
for- financing ,  in  nart ,  the  economic  studies  a.nd  other  activities 
of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division,  -his  Division  has  now  been  dis¬ 
continued. 
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MABKETING.^EEYICE 


(h)  Genera.!  Administratix^e  Erpenses_ 


This  budget  schedule  cover's  obligations  incurred  in  19^3  under  that 
nortion  of  this  anuronria-tion  which  was  not  transferred  to  other  annro- 
prlations-  under  the  heading  "Marketing  Service”"  in  the  19^^  Agricul¬ 
tural  Apnropria.tion  Act.  ' 

.  V  --  ....  statement  of  .Overtime  Co'sts- 


->■1947 

Est. .1944 

Est.  1945 

Overtime  absorbed  . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime' (appro-  -  • 
printed,  1'9^3,'  supplemental, 

19^-'l-;  and  included  in  budget  estimate, 
194g)  . . . 

$2,6gS 

—  — ■  :  ■ 

:  Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months 

^  in  1943) . ' . ■ . 

2^6gg 

:  '■  (i)/'  Market  Eews'  Service  •  ■  ■  ■  • 

Appropriation  Act ,  19^4  . . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  nay  reauired  by  the 

War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  19^3  . . 

Total  Anticipated  available,  19^^ . . 

Budget  Estimate,  19^5  . . . . 

Increase  . . . . 


~$l,Ogi^V570 

+159 

1,2^0,000 

1.2^1.575 

+1,375 


PEOJSCT  STATE?-'IE1TT 


Project 

19U3 

1944 

“(estimatefi 

1945 

(estimated) 

Increase 

decrease 

1.  Market  news  on  livestock," 
meats ,  and  wool  . 

495.736 

504,9S0 

505,306 

+S26 

2.  Market  news  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  . 

466,556 

474,000 

474,756 

+T56 

3.  Market  news  on  dairy  and 
Tjoultry  products  . . 

13S.964 

142,770 

i4o,703 

-2,067 

4.  Iferket  news  on  grain,  laay-,- 
feed,  seed,  rice,  hons ,  and 
beans  . 

77.297 

78»950 

79.830 

+sgo 

5.  Market  news  on  cotton  seed. 

19,466 

19.700 

20,270 

+570 

6,  Cold  stora.ge  reports  . 

21, OSS 

19  ,.600 

20,010 

+4l0 

Unobligated  balance  . 

5,54g 

Total  available  . 

1,224,655 

1,240,000 

1.2^1.3T5 

+1.375 

Received  by  transfer  from 
."Marketing  Service,  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution  Administration," 
general  administrative 

expenses  . .  ^ . 

-23,000 

-  - 

—  — 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  \ 

overtime  nay . . . . . 

...  _ 

-155.  >^30. 

_  _ 

Total  estimate  or  appropria¬ 
tion  . 

1,201.655 

1,0S4,570 

1.2Ul.37'5 

IITOHS^SE.' 

(l)  The  increage  in  this  item  for  1945  consists. of  $1,375  for  overtime 

pay  required  under  the  War 'Overtime  Pay  Act  of  19^3 » ^ 


■••Statsaent  of  Overtime  Costs 


1 

■  .I9‘t3  . 

Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

Overtime  absorbed  . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appro- 

*$  i,goo 

-  - 

-  - 

Priated,  1943,  estimated  supplemental, 
1944;  and  included  in  budget  estimate, 

1945)  . 

g3,000 

$155,430 

$156, g05 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7-  months 

in  1943)  . 

g4,g00 

155.430 

156, g05 

*Difference  between  overtime  cost  and  supplemental  appropriation. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective;  To  -orovid-e  -oroducers,  shiTDtiers,  handlers,  government  agencies, 
pjid  others  with  timely  and  accurate  information  on  sun-oly,  nrice  and 
conditions  affecting  the  market  in  order  to  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  supplies  and  facilities. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  During  19^3  Market  News  Service 
Was  re-directed  toward  the  more  effective  use  of  oUr- food  resources 
and  facilities.  Daily  and  semi-weekly  market  information  on  move¬ 
ments,  T)rice,  and  supnly,  as  vrell  as  sumiiany  reports  on  snecial 
market-ing  problems,  nlayed  an  important  pa^rt  in  keeping  farm  products 
moving  in  an  orderly  flow  to  areas  of  greatest  demand,  thereby  con¬ 
serving  transportation  and  market  facilities,  and  avoiding  wa.ste  in 
the  food  sunnly. 

The  dislocations  which  war  brings  have  increased  the  dependence  of 
producers  and  buyers  on  Market  Nev/s.  Population  shifts  to  army 
areas  and  defense  cities  ha.ve  brought  shifts  in  demand.  Price  and 
suT-oly  cGiiditions  in  secondary  markets  have  become  more  significant, 
^^rhile  trading  in  large  central  market  ejrclianges  has  been  very  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced:,  Crops  are  being  produced  where  never  grown  be¬ 
fore;  new  grades  and  package  styles  lia.ve  appeared;  agricultural! 
products  are  being  siphoned  into  new  marketing  channels.  These 
same  conditions  v/hich  ha.ve  increased  the  importance  of  adeouate 
market  information  ha.ve  also  made  the  work  of  Market  News  more  dif¬ 
ficult  . 

'  Manket  News  has  become  increasingly  valuable  and  essential  to  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Wartime  conditions  lia-ve  made  it  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  government  controls  over  the  production,  transportation, 
distribution,  and  price  of  agricultural  products.  These  controls 
have  been  effected  by  means  of  price  regulations,  conservation  and 
limitation  orders,  set-aside  orders,  rationing,  government  purchases, 
and  price  supports.  Basic  to  the  promulgation  and  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  abl  these  programs  is  the  existence  of  timely  and  ancurate 
Market  News . 

The  Market  News  Service  is  attempting,  within  the  limitation  of  its 
funds,  to  meet  vrartime  needs  of  Producers,  commercial  buyers,  and 
government  agencies  with  aP-ditional  information  on  storage  movements; 
new  cliannels  of  trade;  local  supply  conditions;  differentials  in 
price  according  to  grade;  and  variations  in  price  ancording  to 
volume,  Package,  and  tjnDe' of  sate. 

G-eneral  Plan;  Market  News  is  issued  under  six  categories;  (l)  live¬ 
stock,  meats  and  vrool,  (2)  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  (3)  dair;^ 
and  poultry  products,  (^)  grain,  hay,  feed,  seed,  rice,  hops,  and 
beans,  (5)  cotton  seed,  and  (6)  cold  stora.ge. 


Permanent  Federal  market  news  'offices  have  been  established  in  39 
cities.  Seasonal  offices  are  set  up  each  year  in  annroximately  Ho 
producing  areas  during  tlie  active  shipping  season.  Through  daily 
contacts  with  sellers',  buyers*,  and  a.gencies  engaged  in  assembling, 
processing,  and  distributing,  information  is  obtained  on  sun'oly, 
demand,  prices,  and  general  market  conditions. 

This  information  is  dissemi'hated  by  ra,dio,  newspapers,  mimeographed 
releases,  and  bulletin  board  costings.  Penorts  are  sent  to  inter¬ 
ested  •oroducers,  shimoers,  brokers,  commercial  men,  and  others  in 

-  order  that  they  may  have  com-orehensive  up-to-da.te  information  on 
marketings.  A-  lea’sed  wire  flashes  the  da.ta  to  other  cities  for 
compilation  into  regional  and  national  summaries. 

Periodic  reports  are  made  on  cold  storage  holdings  of  food, stocks. 
These  reports  furnish  inf ormat ion -regarding  stocks  oh  hard,  the 
availability  of  storage  facilities,  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
facilities  are  being  used. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Prograjnt  A  reduction  of  $49,000  in 
the  appropria-tion  since  19^2-  lia.s  made  necessary  the  closing  of  a 
number  of  offices,  including  during  1943  the  dairy  and  poultry  news 
offices  in  Houston,  Texas  and  in- Hew  Orleans;  the  livestock  office 
in  Buffalo,  Hex^r  York;  fruit  and  vegetable  offices  in  Cleveland, 

Ohio;  Detroit,  Michigan;  and  Seattle,  Hanhington.  The  livestock 
office  in  Baltimore  wa,.s  closed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  3^ean,  but 
reopened  in  July,  1943  with  funds  from  the  State  of  Ifenylaiid. 

A  new  agreement  with  Hew  York  State  and  Hew  York  Citjr  became  opera¬ 
tive  during  1943 ,  providing  added  news  on  the  live  poultrjr  market. 
Market  news  on  live  poultry  receipts  a,t  Boston,  Philadelphia, 

Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  wan  also  initia^ted  during  the  year. 
With  the  emphasis  on  wantime  needs  for  manket  news,  reports  v;ere 
issued  on  the  liouidatioh  of  dairy  cows,  the  country  slaughter  of 
dairjr  bred  calves,  manketing  of  the  record  hog  crop,  and  other 
SPecia.l  problems.  Efforts  were  ma.de  to.  curtail  or  eliminate  .activi¬ 
ties  thaf  did  not  contribute  to  the  war,  effort.  For  example,  the 
dahlj^  vrholesade  meat  trade  reports  of  the  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia  markets,  and  the  dailj.!'  reports  of  the  Boston  wool 
market  vrere  suspended. 

Market  news  found  extensive  use  during  1943  in  the  planning  of  war 
programs.  A  War  Production  Board  order  issued  early  in  the  year 
freezing  50  percent  of  the  butter  for  government  purchase  was  ba.sed 
on  manket  news  reports  on  stocks  in  35  cities.  Official  market 
news  Quotations  were  a.lso  used  a,s  a  basis  fo.r  price-fixing  under 
milk  marketing  orders.  Market  reports  on  cabba,ge  resulted  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  .to  divert  the  record  crop  to  kraut.  Market  news  information 
on  points  of  greatest'  deraand.-vras  of  material  a.s.sistauce  in  relieving 
the  serious  seasonal  glut  of  new  potatoes.  Information  on  cold 
storage  warehousing  facilities  and  operations  was  used- in  determine 
ing.  priorities  On  critical  materiaJs  needed  for  the  expansion  of  those 
facilities.  ■  ■  • 
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Among  the  numerous  agencies  which  used  market  news  information  in 
1943  v;ere  the  ¥ar  and  ITayv  Departments,  Justice,  Tariff  Commission, 
Intersta.te  Commerce  Commission,  Office  of  Price  Administration, 

War  Production  Board,  and  Lend-Lease,  as  well  as  commodity  exchanges, 
cooperative  nroducing  and  distributing  associations,  and  numerous 
trade  a,ssociations .  Many  of  the  basic  statistics,  including  market 
stocks,  movement.  Quality,  sales  and  nrices  are  available  only 
through  this  service.  Imnrovements  in  the  leased  wire  onerations 
made  it  nossible  to  carry  more  information  and  to  bring  about  more 
effective  communication  between  markets.  During  the  19^3  fiscal 
year,  leaned  wire  extensions  were  carried  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  and 
extensions  v; ere  ordered  to  Ida,ho  Pa.lls,  Idaho;  Weslaco,  Texas;  and 
to  Lakeland,  Sanford,  and  Plant  City,  Florida.  The  .’extensions  to 
Idaho  Falls  and  Weslaco  have  been  completed  since  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year.  There  are  now  8,077  i^iles  of  leased  wire  in  operation, 
as  compared  with  7*500  miles  as  of  June  30*  19^2.  .  . 

Increased  eraohanis  was  given  in  19^3  "to  dissemination  of  manket  news 
by  radio.  Over  5OO  sta.tions  broadcast  819*0^5  market  news  ■programs, 
donating  time  valued  at  $10,000,000,  Stress  was  lolaced  on  adequate 
coverage  of  rural  arean  rather  than  on  liigh-'powered  stations. 

The  popularity  of  Market  Uevrs  is  revealed  in  pa.rt  by  the  19^3  Iowa 
Radio  Audience  Survey  conducted  by  the  University  of  Wichita,.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  study,  5S.I  ■percent  9f  the  fa,rm  men  and  33*2  ■'sercent 
of  the  farm  women  surveyed  named  Market  Mews  as  one  of  the  five 
best-liked  ■program  materials. 


Mumber  of  Radio  Stations  Carrying  Market  ITews 


Fiscal  year  1/ 

;  Number  of  Stations 

1937 

185 

193s 

265 

1939 

345 

19^0 

393 

1941 

431 

1942 

435 

1943 

512 

ly  As  of  about  February. 


l'iX55^T  FIELD  OFFICES 

(Fiscal  Ye 3x19^+)  : 


P  Permanent 
S  Seasonal 


LM  livestock  &  Meat^ 
FV  Fruit  &r  Tegetalle 
DP  Dairy ■&  Poultry" 
G  Grain i  Hay,,  etc. 
CS  Cotton  Seed 


• 

• 

State  and  City; 

• 

• 

LM; 

FV 

»  • 

DP: 

• 

G; 

.CS 

• 

:  state  and  City  : 

'LM: 

• 

• 

FY; 

•  « 

dp:  G:  CS 

Alabama 

;  I  owa 

- 

ilobile 

S 

.  Des  Moines 

P^ 

Montgomery 

P 

Sioux  City 

P 

Arizona 

:Kansas 

Phoenix 

s 

.  Wichita 

P 

.Ca.lif  ornia 

: Kentucky 

Brawley 

s 

■  Louisville 

P  . 

Fresno 

s 

Louisiana 

San  •Francisco 

P 

p 

P 

P 

.  Hammond 

S 

Los  Angeles 

P 

p 

P 

P 

■  Hew'  Orleans 

P 

Colora.do 

**  '• 

Maine 

Denver 

P 

p 

P 

Presque  Isle 

s 

Pocky  Ford  . 

s 

'  Maryland 

Florida 

Baltimore 

P 

p 

P 

Belle  Grade 

s 

' 

Mas  s  ac hus  e  1 1  s 

Hastings 

s 

Boston 

P 

p 

P 

Lakeland 

s 

Michigan:  - 

Leesburg  ' 

s 

Benton  Harbor* 

s 

Pom-pano 

s 

Detroit 

P 

P 

Sanford 

s 

Grand  Ra.nids 

s 

Plant  City 

s 

Minnesota 

Georgia 

Minneapolis 

p 

P 

Atlanta  ■  •  • 

•p 

P 

P 

So.  St.  Paul 

P 

Ma.c  on 

s 

Mississippi 

Moultrie 

s 

Crystal  Springs 

S 

Thomasville 

P 

Mi asQuri 

Idaho 

Kansas  City 

P 

p 

P 

Idaho  Falls 

s 

St.  Louis 

p 

Payette 

s 

So.  St.  Joseph 

P 

Illinois 

Hebraska. 

Anne. 

s 

Omaha. 

P 

Chicago 

P 

p 

P 

P 

Forth  Carolina 

Hat ' 1  Yards 

P 

Chadbourn 

S 

Peoria 

P 

Washingt on 

s 

Indiana 

Hew  York 

Indiananolis 

P 

Hew  York 

P 

p 

P 

Rochester 

s 

(Continued  on  next  ’oase) 
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(continued) 


State  and  City 

•  « 

;  EM:. 

rSP: 

0:  CS 

• 

» 

i  « 

:  State  and  City; 

,LM 

PV 

DP: 

G: 

cs 

Ohio 

■  7. 

-  - 

Cincinnati 

P 

P 

Dallas 

.) 

p 

Oklahoma 

Pt,  Worth 

P 

p 

Oklahoma  City 

P 

Houston 

P 

Oregon 

Jacksonville 

s 

Mi 1 1  on-Fr e  ewat  er 

S 

Laredo 

s 

ITorth  Portland  ^ 

P 

San  Antonio 

P 

Portland 

P 

p 

P 

•'  Weslaco 

s 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Phila.delphla 

P 

P 

p 

Ogden 

P 

Pittsburgh  . 

P 

Virginia 

South  Carolina 

Onley 

s 

Allendale 

s 

Richmond 

P 

Charleston 

S 

Washington 

Tennessee 

Sea.ttle 

P 

Fashville 

P 

Wisconsin 

Texas 

■Waupaca 

s 

Corpus  Christ! 

S 

- 

Wyoming 

Crystal  Citj’’ 

-  ' 

S 

'Casper  ■  ■ 

West  Virginia 

S 

Martinsburg 

s 

Total  Permanent 

30 

17 

13 

7 

2 

Total  Seasonal 

1 

36 

- 

- 

- 

GRAHD  TOTAL 

1 — 1 

53 

13 

7 

2 

(j 

)  Market 

Inspection 

of  Harm  Products 

Apuro-oriation  Act ,  19^4 . . ....1.  ..  $474,137 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  ‘03,y  required 

by  tile  War  Overtime  Act  of  1943  . . . 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  . . .  ,679 

Budget  Estirafl.te,  1945  . . .  547  ,S79 

Increase  .  +1,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMEJTT 


.  Project 

1943: 

1944  : 

(esti¬ 

mated) 

1945 

(■■esti¬ 

mated) 

Increase 

.  .Or  - 

decrease 

1,  Inspection  and  certification  of 
fresh  and  nrocessed  fruits  and. 
vegetables  . . 

^334^TSS 

37‘t.l91 

375,191 

+1,000 

2.  Gra.ding  and  certification  of- 
dairy  and  ooultry  products  ....... 

61,035 

64,560 

64,560 

M  mm 

3.  Inspection  and  certification  of 
rice,  liay,  beans,  oeas,  and  seed. . 

35.233 

38.573 

38,578 

.. 

4.  Grading  and  certification  of 
meats  . . . . 

36.855 

40,368 

40,368 

5.  Insoection  of  cottonseed  ..... .  V 

26,737 

..  28,9S2 

28,9S2 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 

3,700 

Unoblifiiated  balance  . . 

4,4s9 

_  „ 

_  _ 

Total  a.vailable. . . . . ■. 

502,837 

546,679 

547,679 

+1,000  -  < 

Received  by  transfer  from  "Marketing 
Service,  Food  Distribution  Admin¬ 
istration,"  general  a.dministrative 
exoenses  . . . . . 

■  -9,000 

-r--'  ■ 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  ' 
nay . . . 

-72,542 

Total  estimate  or  anprooriation. . 

493, S37 

■•474,137 

547.679 

INCREASE 

(l)  The  increase  of  $1,000  in  this  item  for  19^5  is  for  overtime  vaj 

required  under  the  Wax  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  19^3. 


Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


1943  -  Vsst.  19^' 

Sst.  1945 

Overtime  absorbed  . 

• 

*$1,843:  $34,120 

$34,120 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriat¬ 
ed,  1943,  estima,ted  supplemental,  1944; 
and  included  in  budget  estimate,  1945).. 

25,000:  72,542 

73.542 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months 
in  1943)  . 

« 

• 

26,843;  106,662 

107,662 

♦Difference  between  overtime  cost  and  sunplemental  annropriation. 


'  .  ^  .WOKC  TOERV^HIS.  APPROPRIA'IIOlI 

Objective;  To  TDrovide  an  impartial  e'nd  uniform  inspection  and  grading 
service  for  farm  and  food  products,  and  to  nrovid'e  certificates  of 
Quality,  cla,ss  and  condition- whj.cli  will  make  it  possible  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  be  delivered  on  contracts  at  destinatio-n  markets, 
and  Army  and  RaVy  posts.  Qualified  government  graders  and  inspectors 
will,  unon  request,  issue  a  certificate  of  inspection  based  u-oon 
Federal  standards  at  most  shinning  -points  and  terminal  markets 
tliroughout  the  country. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  One  of  the  most  important  single 
problems  in  ma-rketing  is  tlipe  -provision  of  some  means  whereby  a 
-product  can  be  accurately  and  impartially  described.  Tliis  nroblem 
as  related  to  farm  nroducts  has  been  intensified  under  increased 
government  buying  a„s  the  grading  and  inspection  vrork  carried  on 
under  this  appropriation  ha.s  expanded  substantially  to  meet  wartime 
needs.  The  Army  Services  of  Suoply,  for  example,  has  requested 
tha.t  almost  all  its  purchases  of  canned  goods  be  certified  by 
e^-coerienced  inspectors.  Likewise',  all' purchases  of  foods  for  Lend- 
Lease  shipment  must  be  inspected  and  certified  as  conforming  to 
contract  specifications.  Other  government  buyers,  as  vrell  as 
commercial  concerns,  have  come  to  depend  increasingly  on  the  work 
of  the  inspection  force  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  fact  that  this  system  of  inspection  a,nd  certification  vras 
developed  before  the  outbreak  of  wax,  and  was  ready  at  a  moment’s 
notice  to  undertake  the  vrork  of  protecting  government  buyers  from 
fraud  and  misrepresentation,  ha,s  saved  thousands  of  dollars  and 
speeded  up  by  many  vreeks  the  purchase  of  food  necessary  for  our 
anmed  forces  and  our  allies.  As  a  resul't  of  educational  activities 
caxried  on  over  'a  number  -of  years,  most  producers,  dealers,  and 
handlers  'are  thoroughly  familiar  with  official  standards  and 
their  use.  Conseouently ,  much  time  has  been  saved,  and  compaxable 
bids  have  been  received  simultaneously  from  all  parts  of  the  nation 
in  response  to  invitations  to  sell. 

General  Plan;  Inspections  of  farm  products  are  made,  and  certificates 
issued,  by  licensed  inspectors,  with  the  aid  of  sampler  assist'ants. 
They  are  trained  and  supervised  by  Federa-l  supervisors  who  are 
responsible  for  the  uniform  interpreta,tion  and  application  of 
United  States  Standards  throughout  the  country.  This  inspection 
service  is  permissive  and  is  done  on  request. 

Revenue;  During  19^3  collections  deposited  into  miscellaneous 

’  receipts  of  the  Treasury  amounted  fp  $437, 0^7 »  which  is  equivalent 
to  90  percent  of  the  appropriation.' 


Exanrples  of  Progress  ?Jid  Current  P3:og;rajns; 


Inspection  and  certification  of  fresh,  and  -processed  fruits  and 

vegete.bles;  Coonerative  FedcpalrState  inspection  of  fresii  fruits 
and  veget3,bles  is  being  canried  on  at  shipping  points  in  every 
State,  Forty-four  ,  of  the  cooperative  agreements  establishing,  these,' 
arrangements  were  amended  last  year  to  malce  the  work  more  nearly 
self-supporting,  ^and  to  bring  a.bout  greater  uniformity  among  the 
States.  Approximately, half  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped 
in  carload  lots  during  the  year  were  pa.cked  on.  the  basis  of  ,UniteiL 
States  Standards* 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  inspectors  a,re  stationed  in  large 
ITaval  stations  end  at  Army  buying  points  to  inspect  farm  epd  food 
products  offered  for  sale  to  the  ermed  f drees.  . 

Continuous  inspection  service  wa.s  requested  by  S6  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  ulants  in  19^3 >  compared  with,  52  in  the  previous  year. 

Plants  nacking  dehydrated  products  for  sale  to  the  government 
utilized  this  service  extensively. 

Ins-pection  of.  cottonseed;  All  cottonseed  purchased  in  connection 
with  the,  program,  for  securing  cottonseed,  oil^  for  war  purposes 
likewise  must  be’ graded,  and  the  sampling  equipment  at  3^1  cotton¬ 
seed  crushing  mills  inspected  psriocidcally. .  As  a  part-  of  this 
program,  -oriorities  were  secured  for  necessary  sampling  equipment, 
or  direction  given' for  home  construction  where  possible.  A  total 
of  701  licensed  and  bonded  samplers  were  placed  at  3^1  crushing 
mills.  Federal  inspectors  made -approximately  5*300  visits  to  these 
mills  during  the  year  to  inspect  the  equipment  and  instruct  the 
samplers  in  its  use.  Tvrenty-four  qualified  chemists  were  licensed 
to  analyze  the  samples  and  determine  grades,  ,  labora.tories  operated 
by  the  licensed  chemists  were  inspected  on  an  average  of  five  tiroes 
each  during  the  year.  A  total  of  15S,S11  official  certifica.tes  of 
grade,  representing  over  4  million  tons  of  cottonseed,  were  issued 
in  1943. 

G-rading  and  certification  of  daary  and  poultry  products;  Inspection 
and  grading  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  continued  in  1943  to 
opera,te  on  self-supporting  basis.  Practically  all  the  States  are 
now  under  Federal-State  .cooperative  agreements.  Cooperative  a.gree- 
ments  vath  9  additional  States  were  completed  during  the  year  to 
provide  grading  service  .in  a.  wider  a.rep„  . 

Resident  samplers  ha.ve.heen  placed  in  all  egg  breaking  and  egg 
drying  plants  manufacturing  and/or  selling  products  to  government 
agencies  for  Lend-Lease,  to  insure  adequate  supervision  for  the 
control  of  the  quality  of  dried  eggs  manufactured  for  Lend-Lease. 
Increased  demand  for  eviscerated  poultry  has  resulted  in  exoansion  ■ 
in  the  gra.ding  of  such  products  to  69  plants  throughout  the  ■ 
countrj^,  as  compared  vrith  53  last  year. 


r 
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InsTjection  and  certification  of  rice,  hay,  beans,  •peas  and  seed;' 

Over  7  million  100-pound  ba£:s  of  rice  were  graded  this  j^ear  a.s 
against  million  for  the  preceding  year.  The  inspection  ser^fice 
wa.s  extended  to  cover  purchases  made  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
'  connection  with  the  Lend-Lease  procurement  •program.  A  total  of 
••  16,000  hay  inspection  certificates  covering, 3^7 »000  tons  of  hay 
a,nd  straw  were  issued  during  the  year  as  compa.red  with  12,655 
certificates  and  tons  for  the  preceding  year.  Bean  inspec¬ 

tion  likewise  increased  by  reason,  of  the  &et-aside  order  ajid  Lend- 
Lease  aud  other  procurement  prograuns.  A  total  of  J  ,60J  ,000  bags  of 
100  pounds  each  were  inspected  and  12,372  certificates  issued. 

This  coirpares  with  5»^0^;bags  for  the  previous  year  and  10 ,.259- 
certifica.tes.  More  than  .7  million  bags  of  .peas  were  inspected 
during  the  year  as  .-compared  with  2-1/4  million  bags  during  the 
previous  year.  At  the  request  of  the  War  Department  the  latter 
part  of  the  yea.r-most  of  the  grain  products,  other  than  flour, 
purchased  .by  the  Army  were  inspected.  _ 

-  •  Various  other  classes  of  .commodi-ti-es  such  as  fats  and  oils,  soaps, 
vitamins.  Army  biscuits,  and  other  miscellaneous  commodities  were 
■  assigned  to  this  Administration  for  inspection.  Approximately 
^  ’  2  billion  pounds  of  the  various  commodities  having  an  estimated- 
-■  ''  value  of  100  million  dollars  vrere  inspected  during  the  yea.r.  ,  .■  ;  ., 

Grading  and  certification  of  meats;  The  total  tonnage  of  meats  auid 
animal  products  graded  this  year  was  approximately  6-3/4  billion 
.pounds,  or  three  times  the  amount  graded  last  fiscal  year.  -Of 
this  amount  2-|'  billion  pounds  were  for  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Cornoration-  purchases  and  4-1/4  billion  pounds  for  commercial  use. 
During  the  year  23  official  mea.t  grading  centers  were  instituted 
in  addition  to  the  32  stations  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  -. 
the  fiscad.  year.  In  a.ddi.tion  to  the  55  regular  grading  stations  ' 
there  were  in  operation  a,nd  available  for  service  65  sub-sta.tions  \ 
and  many  major  points  covered  by  graders  of  itinerant  status.  ..  ^ 

Mead  grading  activity  waS;  substantially  increased  this  year  because 
of  the  demand  for  grading  service  by  the  Wa^  Shipping  Administrgtiop .. 
on  ports  of  embarkation  and  by  increased  purchases  of  Lend-Lease 
products. 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  grov^th  of  iaarket  inspection  work,  .  Funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  this  work  are  used  priiii0,rily  for  supervisory  functions  and  a.re  sup¬ 
plemented  by  fees  collected  from  persons  requesting  the  service.  These  fees  are 
used  to  cover  expenses  of  the  inspection  force. 


■■■  ■  ■  ■  '■  ■ 

Products  Inspected 

;  -  1941 

1942 

1943 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  (Carloads) 

544, 

556,806 

5*1*1.577 

Processed  Fruits  and 

Vegetables  (Gradings) 

.  1-4,203 

113,600 

191,280 

Dairy  and  Poultry 

Butter  (lbs.) 

.^278,147,546 

:  333,766.655 

*105. 573-932 

Cheese  (lbs.) 

44,496,181 

350,028,906; 

191,562.691 

Eggs  (cases)  .  ‘ ' 

3,296,927 

5,517.953  ■ 

.  V.-.  4,491.356 

Dressed  and  live  Poultry  ' 
(lbs.) 

147,340,059 

195,920.288 

■  284,162,946 

Frozen  eggs,  graded  (lbs.) 

21,700,348 

66,602,398 

21,711,622 

Frozen  eggs,  inspected 
(lbs.) 

266,830 

2,234,220 

2,053,940 

Dried  eggs  (lbs.) 

944,418 

132,396,111 

227,668,861 

Dry  skim  milk  (lbs.) 

30,603.939 

135.359,943 

282,024,261 

Evaporated  milk  (canes) 

.  4,749,132 

37,917.1^6 

33,190.270 

Grain  Prod.ucts 

Rice  (hundred-weight ) 

4,484,482 

6,459,267 

8,100,000 

Hay  (nuinber  of  inspections) 

9.590 

13,595. 

14,069 

Beans  and  peas  ( 1,000  bags) 

6,258 

8,080 

14,000 

Seed  (1,000  pound.s) 

5,493 

9.9*11 

7.923 

Meats 

Fresh  and  frozen  (ibsi,.) 

678.376.599 

1,023,708,951 

4,806,080,043 

Cured  (lbs.)  : 

13  ,.408,401 

422,469,621 

505,533,147 

Ifenuf act  ur  ed  (lbs.) 

8,207,523 

617.333,099 

618,553,752 

Miscellaneous  . 

4,134,565 

•  577.115,302 

1,039,236,517 

Cottonseed  (samples  analyzed) 

56.793 

52.110 

153,766 

(k)  Supulies  and  Transuortation,  Army,  Transfer  to 

Agriculture  (Food  Distribution  Administration) 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  funds  transferred  to  the  Food  Distri 
bution  Administration  by  the  ^'^ar  Department,  under  authority  contained  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  for  the  inspection  of  hay  and  supervision  of  Army 
hay  inspectors. 
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(l)  Ilarketing  Farm  Products 

Appropriation  Act ,  . . . . . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required. V  the 

War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  19^3  . . . . .  ^  62,hUo 

Total  anticipated  available^  IPUh . . . . .  450»6hO 

Budget'  Est  ima.t  e ,  I9U5  . .  ^ .  U5 1,500 

Increase . . .  -^-glO 


PROJECT  STATEICBITT 


Project 

19^3 

1944 

(estimate) 

iqU5 

( estimat  e) 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Stand-ardizat ion  and  marketing  re- 
1-*  search  on: 

jl.  Fresh  and  processed  fruits  and 

1  vegetables  . . . 

56,200 

60,200 

60,300 

+100 

2,  Livestock,  meats  and  wool  .... 

69^24U 

go, 100 

80,250 

+150 

3.  Dairy  and  poultry  products.... 

i6,soo 

21,460 

21,500 

+  40 

4.  Crain,  rice,  beans,  peas,  hay, 
and  seed . . . . 

90,200 

96,730 

96,900 

+170 

5.  Cotton  . . 

156,350 

192,200 

192,550 

+350 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Public  Law  674  . 

1,500 

Unobligated  balance  . 

2,756 

-  - 

-  - 

IT  

Total  available  . 

393.050 

'+50,690 

451,500 

+810  (1) 

Received  by  transfer  from 

’’Iferketing  Service,  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution  Administration”, 
general  administrative  exoen- 

s  es  . . . 

transferred  to  "Salaries  and 

expenses.  Office  of  Information" 
Anticipated  deficiency  for  over--"  ' 
t  ime  pay  . . . 

-g,000 

+7,400 

-62.440 

-  -  ■ 

Total  estimate  or  Appropriation 

392.450 

3SS-,250 

■ .451,500 

INCREASE 

(1)  The_  increase  of  $810  in  this  item  for  19^5  is  for  overtime  pay  required  under 

bhe  War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943. 
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Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Overtime  absorbed  —  . . . 

.A.dditional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated,  19^3* 
estimated  supplementa.1.*- -I.9UM;  and  included  in 
"budget  estimate^,  19^.5-)-  . . . 

Total.,  cost  of.  overtime.  .(.7.  months  in  19^3)  •:» 


19^3 

Est.l9UR 

Sst.l9a5 

*$3.03S 

— 

- 

29.006 

S62,UUo 

2g,03S 

€2,bli0 

*  Difference  between  overtime  cost-  and.  supplemental  appropriation. 


-  ;  VJORK  mDW  THIS'-APPR0DRIATI01T^_  | 

Objective i  To  establish  standard  grades  and  specifications  for  farm  and  food  V 
products  and  to  revise  these  standards  as  the  need  arises;  to  conduct  studies  •  .1 
of  marketing  methods  and  practices;  .and  to  make  .anall^ses  of  .cotton  .fiber ,  |l 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance ♦  Ifeny  problems  have  arisen  under  this  activity'  jl 
as  a  result  of  changing  world  conditions  and  a  concurrent  change  in  the  re-  ^  i 
quirements  of  the  marketing  process.  Progress  has  been  .guided  by  these  .1 

requirements,  -  -  li 

This  Administration  ha.s  been  ca.lled  upon  to  inspect  and  grade  products  which 
are  hew  on  the  market  and  for  which  official  grades  have  never,  been  established., f 
such  as  dehydrated  and  compressed  foods,  dried  eggs,  vitamins.,,  and  army  rations. i| 
Specifications  have  been  formulated  for  many  of  these  -oroducts. 

Uniform  standards  and  specifications'  constitute  the  basis--  of  Federal  grading  '  I 
by  Food  Distribution  Administration  throughout,  the  country  of  all' farm  and  J 

food  products  and.  related  commod.ities .  -  ^  . *  '  .  f 

The  personnel  and  laboratory  facilities  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  standardiza-  ,| 
tion  research  and  testing  work  have  again  this,  year  been  devoted  largely  to 
activities  in  connection  with  the  inspection  and  certification  of. a.  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  commodities  purchased  principaJly  under  the '.Lend-Lease  # 
Program  for 'shipment  to  other  members  of  the  United  I'Tations  and  of  various 
products  purcha.sed.  by  the  U-^r  Department  for  the  use  of  our  armed  forces,  | 

Official  standards  assiare  that  the  Government  obtains  commodities  of  the  qua.lit,i| 
for  which  it  contracts. 

United  States  grade  specif icat ions  a,re  used  in  Food  Distribtition  Orders  of  the  | 
War  Food  Administration,  issued  for  the  p^irpose  of  insuring  an  adequate  supnly  | 
of  food  to  the  armed  forces  and  proper  distribution  to  the  civilian  population,  | 

.  f' 

1 
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The  adoption  of  Federal  standards  by  canners  a,nd  processors  as  a  basis  for 
purchasing  raw  products  for  canning,,  manufacture,  free.zing,  and.  dehydration  ■ 
is  becoming -more  widespread '  6^-ch' yearly  The-., -use  pf'  .the  standards  ha.s  Pny";»A  .  :- 
CO ur aged  growers  to  produOe  '  a.hd  'Iiai^V'est  a  higlier  '  qua.lity  product  for  which- 
canners  anLd.-processors''''have  phid  higher  prices,; f  .-.^Pprchases  of  raw, .products  ; 
on  the  basis  of  Unit ed  States -Standards  enables  ^processors  to  pay  more-"' 
because-'Waste  in  ,ma;nuf.actufe '  is 'less labor  costs  are  . reduced  and  , the  yo-.lume 
of  rec.eipt.s'  suitable  for ’processihg  is  higher.  Processors  and  .consumers 
both  benefit  because  the  quality  of  the  'ma,nuf act ured  product  is  superior, 

Eeyisions  ,  of.  standards  froW  time  to- time' and  continuous  study  of, the  .  .  ' 

problems  of  grading  and  standar'dizaf i on  are  essential  if  the  standa,rds  are 
to  service  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,.,  ,  few.  varietijes  :and 
improved  .ha.nd ling  t.echniques  afe 'constantly  b.eing  introduced,  few,  insects; 
and., diseases  also  ball  for- reappraisal  of  tolerances  and  other  cha,nges  in  „ 
requirements  within  the  grade  specifications  if  they  a.re  to  represent 
accurately  commercial  value,  ' 

.  ,  ,  ,  - '  ■  —  ■  ■  "  \  ,...• 

General  .Plan:  This  work  ds  divid.ed  into  projects, by  commodity  groups.  Under 
each  ,eommodit;y  .group  the  same  general 'plan  obtains.  Standard  grades- and 
specifications  are" established  for  farm,  food  and  related  products,  which 
are  used  by  the  inspection  force.  " 

Continuous  laboratory  research  is  cond.ucted  to  analyze,  test,  and  revise 
these  standards  to  assure  their  adaptability  to  current  needs.  Other  research 
and  testing  is  cjnd.ucted  as  problems  arise  on  marketing  methods  and,  -oractices ,.  ' 
quality  improyemcnc';  and  related  ' subjects .  ,  r  •' 

Educational  and  demonstration  work  is  cftrried  on  to  keep  producers,  ha.ndlers, 
and  consumers  informed  on  the  use  and  value  of  United.  States.  Standards,  and 
to  dissemina.te'  statistical'  date’ cbmpii'ed  a.s  a  r esult .  of  research  studies. 

Revenue ;  All  of  thb  important  cotton' breeders  of  the  United  States  a, re  now 
using  fiber  and  spinning  test  results  which  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  first 
year  if  their  new  strains  of  cotton  possess  fiber  properties  which  produce 
superior  raa.nuf p.ct\ived'  products,  Purin*  i9'^3>  oue  or  more  tests  were  made -on 
each  of  •  For  this  service  S10,U39,60  was  collected  for  deposit  ■ 

into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Examples  of  Pro.gress  and  Current  Programs^  Increased.' Government  buying. and 
concerted  efforts  to  red.uce  the  spread  between  farm  and  consumer  prices  in 
order  to  hold,  dov^n  the  cost  of  living  ha.ve  re-emphasiz‘ed.  the  importance  of 
standard.izat ion  studies  and  marketing  research.  Programs  under  this  .appro-- 
priation  ha.ve  been  ac-csierated,  grades  have  been  revised,  and  new  .standards,.' 
have  been  established  to  meet  e.mergency  r'eau'irement s .  This . has.,  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  improved,  procedures  and  more  efficient  operations  under  an  appro¬ 
priation  tha.t  has  declined  from  $431,^70  in  1940  to  $338,250. in  19^4', 

The  following  e.'^.ijiple.S  of  recent  accomplishments  are  cited  by  projects  to 
shov;  progress  in  the  development  of  standard  grades,  a.nd  in  marketing  research. 


Standaxdizatioh  and  marketing,  l*^feea't‘6h.  bn  I'resh  and  processed  fruits  and 

ve^^^ta'bles  i  Seventy ^tWo  tjnit  ed  States  Stnadards  for  G-rades  of  processed 

frtiltS'.ftnd  "Vegetables  were  in  effect  at  the  clcs  e  of  the  fiscal  year.  Of  this 
number,  49  were  for  ca.nned  fruits  and  vegetables,  6  for  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables,  11  for  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  6  for  barrelled  fruits 
and  vegetables,  an  increase  of  12  standards  for  the  fiscal  year.  Thirteen 
United  States  Standards  for  Grades  were  revised. 

Seven  special  specifications  were  issued  for  ,the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  and  six  were  issued  for  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Coruoration. 

Research  has  been  continued  in  the  field  of  food  preparation  and  processing, 
and  inspection  and  research  work  incident  to  developing  standards  for  grades 
of  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables  is  under  way. 

Federal  Specifications  are  being  amended  and  revised  as  rapidly  as  possible 
BO  tha,t  the  United  States  Standards  for  Grar^.es  may  be  incorporated  therein 
as-  quality  requirements.  Five  Federa.l  Specifications  vrere  amended,  and  six 
new  Federal  Specifications  were  issued  during  the  fiscal  year. 

D-uring  19^3*  United  States  Standards  for  Creole  onions  and  Shelled  Runner 
peanuts  were  revised  and  standards  for  tomato  plants  were  issued  for  the  first 
time. 

United  States  Standards  for  fo4  different  products  ha.ve  been  issued.  Since  two 
or  more  standards  are  necessary  for  some  products,  owing  to  differences  in 
type  and  uses,  a  total  of  106  sets  of  stsndards  have  been  issued. 

During  the  year  investigations  were  comple-ted  for  revisions  of  United  States 
Standards  for  Eastern  Type  bunch  grapes  for  table  use,  and  also  for  processing 
and  freezing,  citrus  fruits,  broccoli,  apples  for  processing..  Shell  Spanish 
peanuts,  and  pecans. 

Investigations  were  also  conducted  with  a  view  to  issuing  United  States 
Standards  for  carrots,  onions  and  cabbage  for  processing  and  dehydration, 
strawberries,  and  grapefruit . 

Standardization  and  marketing  research  on  livestock,  meats  and  wool:  Extensive 
standardization  activities  were  conducted  during  the  year  in  the  fields  of 
corr election  and  evaluation.  Studies  involving  physical  composition  and 
characteristics  as  related  to  grade  were  carried  on  almost  continuously  in  an 
effort  to  more  clearly  determine  and  fix  the  line  of  demarcation  betv^een  grades,  i 
This  involves  also  stressing  quality,  palatability ,  proportions  of  edible  meat,  ; 
and  the  food  values  in  each.  ^  ^  : 

Most  of  the  United  States  standards  and  grade  for  meats  were  simplified  during  ^ 

1943  in  order  to  make  them  more  usable  under  present  conditions.  j 

( 

■  '  ! 

Experimental  studies  involving  live  animal  and  carcass  grading  were  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department's  Research  Center  and  vrith  several  Agricul-  : 
tural  Experimental  Stations.  Nevr  and  more  conclusive  inforraabion  developed 
relative  to  grades  vras  ma,de  available  in  February,  lbh3,  in  a.  revised  publica-  ; 
tion  entitled  "Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Governing  I 
the  Certification  of  Meats,  Prepared  Meats  and  Meat  Products."  i 
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Standardization  and  marketing  research  on  dairy  and  poultry  products; 

All  existing  Federal  standards  for  dairy  products  were  Carefully  analyzed 

and  reviewed  during  13^3  ^^e  light  of  new  developments  in  quality  im¬ 

provement  and  control,  practical  experience,  and  new  conditions  of  produc¬ 
tion,  processing,  and  handling.  Revised  official  United  States  Standards 
for  grades  of  Cheddar  chee a •  dried  skim  milk,  and  dried  whole  milk  were 
issued. 

Most  of  the  United  States  Standards  and  Grades  for  eggs,  butter  and  dressed 
poultry  were  revised  during  19^3  to  make  them  more  adequate  for  present  con’^ 
ditions.  The  revised. Standards  and  Grades  have  generally  been  incorporated  in 
price  ceiling  regulations. 

Considerable  work  was  done  in  formulating  specifications  for  dried  eggs, 
and  while  no  United  States  Grades  have  been  issued  for  these,  the 
specifications  developed  have  been  incorporated  in  the  announcements  under 
which  dried  eggs  have  been  purchased  for  Lend-Lease,  Additional  work 
has  been  carried  on  in  developing  specifications  for  frozen  eggs  and  in 
revising  the  United  States  Standards  for  Classes  and  Grades  for  live  poultry. 

An  extensive  educational  and  demons trational  program  has  been  organized 
to  familiarize  all  groups  including  producers,  handlers,  and  consumers 
with  the  requirements  of  the  various  United  States  Standards  and  Grades 
and  the  cooperative  Federal-State  inspection  and  grading  procedure. 

Standardization  and  marketing  research  on  grain,  rice,  beans,  peas,  hay 

and  seed;  Over  200  sauroles  of  wheat  of  questionable  fitness  for  mixing 
with  wheat  intended  for  human  consuii:5)tion  were,  analyzed  by  the  fat  acidity 
methods.  Some  of  these  samples  v;ere  milled  into  flour  and  the  flour  baked 
into  bread  in  order  to  develop  a  more  fundamental  basis  for  Judging  the 
fitness  of  wheat  for  human  consuii5)tion. 

Milling,  baking  and  chemical  tests  v;ere  performed  on  approximately 
700  samples  of  experimentally  grown  v;heat.  Milling  and  baking  tests 
are  the  ultimate  criteria  of  the  quality  of  wheat  used  for  human  food, 
and  were  made  as  part  of  a  broad  v/heat  breeding  program  to  develop  and 
introduce  superior  varieties  of  v/heat  for  the  various  .wheat  growing  areas 
of  the  country.  As  part  of  the  same  general  program,  disc  color  tests 
were  made  on  about  I50  samples  of  e±perimentally  grown  Durum  v;heat. 

Fat  acidity  and  protein  tests  were  made  on  approximately  1,500  sanples 
of  wheat.  Approximately  400  of  these  samples  were  milled  and  the  flour 
baked  into  bread  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  types  and  conditions 
of  storage  and  the  keeping  quality  of  different  classes  of  wheat. 

Studies  v/ere  conducted  on  the  keeping  quality  of  various  types  of 
active  dry  yeast  under  different  atmospheric  conditions  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  in  connection  with  the  keeping  quality  of  Lend- 
Lease  shipments  of  this  commodity. 

Experiments  v/ere  conducted  to  determine  which  of  the  more  important  grain 
products  being  purchased  for  Lend-Lease  purposes  were  best  suited  to 
compressing  in  order  to  save  shipping  space. 


Samples  'of  flaxseed  were  tested' for  'bil  cpnt.ent;  and  iodine  number  for. 
the  Southwest  Flaxseed  Association,  *  samples  represented/a' cross  sec¬ 

tion  of  the  1942  Iimjerial  Valley  fiaxSeed '.crop  apd  the-  tests  were  part  of 
the  continuing  program  to  evaluate  California  flaxseed  in  terms  of  its  oil 
content  and  oil  quality. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in.  the, testing  of  vitamina 
and  vitamin  products  -Durchased  for  Lend-Lease  purposes- and  in  the  testing 
of  enriched  flour  and  bread  for  the  Required  vitamin  and  mineral  ingredients. 

When  the  Japanese  forces  occupied  Indo-China,  Thailand,  and  Burma,  they 
gained  control  of  the  countries  which  ordinarily  produce  about  94  percent 
of  the  vrorld's  exportable  surplus  of  rice.  This  left  the  United  States, 
with  about  1  percent', of  world  production,  as  the  largest  producer  of  rice 
among  the  United  Nations.  Because  of  the  heavy  drain  placed  on  our  rice 
supplies,  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  enable  American  producers 
to  increase  the  supply  of  high  quality  rice.  The  combining  and  drying 
method  of  harvesting  on  v/hich  research  work  has  been  conducted  over'  the 
past  several  years  is  malcing  a  direct  and  in5)ortant  contribution  to  the.  , 
effort  to  make  available  to  oxir  Armed  Forces,  and  to  other  members  of  ‘  the 
United  Nations  through  the  Lend-Lease  Program  this  much -desired  food. 

Tentative  United  States  Standards  for  lentils  and  for  hops  were  prepared 
and  recommended  for  use  in  marketing  these  commodities.  '  ; 

Studies  were  mddfe' of  the  effect  of  admixtures  of  soy  flour  and  soy  grits 
with  wheat -flour  and  corn  meal:,  respectively,  on  baking  quality  and  on  the 
palatability  of  the.,  baked  products.  It  was  shown  that  small  quantities 
of  soy  flour  could  be  incorporated  into  v/hite  bread  without  perceptibly  i 

altering  the  quality  of  the  loaf.  I4uch  larger  quantities  of  soy  grits  j 

added  to  corn  meal  were  -found  to  inrprove  the  palatability  of  corn  bread  , 
and  corn  porridge. in  the  ...opinion  of  most  of  the  judges.  These  studies  | 

were  made  in  connection  v;ith  the  Department’s  policy  to  encourage  the 
use  of  soy  products  as  food  in  order  to  improve  the  general  level  of  | 

nutrition  of  the  Nation,  particularly  during  wartime  wheh  supplies  of  1 

meat  for  civilian  consumption,  are  low.  Soy  proteins  are  nutritionally 
approximately  equivalent  to  ;those  of  meat  while  the  proteins  of  most  i 

cereal  products  are  deficient  in  certain  essential  components.  Soybeans  | 

and  their  products,  therefore,  can  be  largely  substituted  for  meat  in  the 
diet  v/ithout  any  adverse  nutritional  effect.  Ii 

'i 

Standard!  eat  ion  and  marketing  rcseareb  on  cettoni  Studies  hare  been  made  to  ;; 
determine  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  thorter  and  lov/er  grade  cottons  in  ttj 
manufacture  of  goods  required  by  the^military  services  without  lowering  the  ji 
quality  of  the  finished  product.  The  purpose  of  these  studies  is  to  relieve 
the  demand  on  rabidly  decreasing  stocks  of  better  quality  cotton  ahd  to 

furnish  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  of  lower  qualities,  .  .  ■  l! 

■-.r '  I? 

An  instrument  that  is  expected  to  "speed  up"  l^lber  testing  work  has  been,. 
constructed.  Preliminary  bbsts  indicate  that  the  instrument  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  accurate  to  adopt  for  service  testing  and  research  work  but 

further  tests  will  be  made  before  it  is  adopted  for  routine  use,  i 
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Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  long  staple  cottons  that  are 
required  to  meet  specif ications ..for  .special  products  used  hy  the.  armed 
services,  tests  v;ere  made  to  determine  the  relative  manufacturing  values 
of  the  more  wisely  used  varieties.  .  Only  better  grades .of  foreign  cottons 
are  imported,  so  these  were  compared  with  cottons  from  experimental  and 
commercial  plantings  in  the  Southwest  during  the  19^2  season.  - 

Studies  have  been  made  for  the  War  Department  .in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  color  standardization  and  methods  of  color  measurement. 

Information  was  furnished  to  the  American  Hospital  Association  in  connection 
with  grade  specifications  for  absorbent  cotton  and  tests  of  absorbent 
cotton  delivered  on  purchase  contracts. 

Tests  of  fiber  from  such  plants  as  jute,  hemp,  sisal,  pnd  abaca*  supplies 
of  v;hich  have  been  virtually  cut  off,  have  been  made. 
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Tol^acco  Insipection  aiid  Tobacco  Stocks  and  Stand.ard5  Acts 

ApproToriatipn  Act,  1944  . . '..... . $812‘, 530 

Anticipated  defici ency  for  overtime  ^oay  required  "by  the  War 

Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  .  +120,053 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  .  932,582 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . 933, 500 

Increase  .  +  018 


PROJECT  STATSIENT 


Project 

1943 

■  1944 

( estimated) 

1945 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Administration  of  the 
Tobacco  Inspection  and 
Tobacco  Stocks  and 

"rrl  <5  Ar*.t.  c;  . . 

815,044 

10,707 

40,249 

932,582 

933, 500 

+  918 

Covered  into  Treasury  in 
accordance  with  Public 

Law  674  . 

Unobligat  ed  balance  .... 

Total  available  . 

Received  by  transfer  from 
"Marketing  Service, 

Pood  Distribution  Ad¬ 
ministration,  "  general 
administrative  expenses 
Anticipated  deficiency 
for  overtime  pay  . 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . 

866.000 

932,582 

933,500 

+  918  (1) 

-16,000 

-120,052 

— 

850,000 

812,530 

933,500 

II'CRIASE 

(l)  The  increase  of  $918  in  this  item  for  1945  is  for  overtime  -pav 

required  under  the  V/ar  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943. 


Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Overtime  absorbed  . . 

1943 

Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

$61,254 

$120,052 

$120,970 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated 
1943,  estimated  s’npplemental,  1944;  and 
included  in  bw.dget  estimate,  1945)  . 

Total  cost  of  overtime(7  months  in  1943) 

61,254 

120.052 

.120,970 

¥OEK  triTDBR  THIS  APPHOPHIATIOIT 


013.1  ective:  To  assi:ire  tolDacco  grox'/ers  a  fair  return  based  on  current 
market  ‘orices  for  the  quality  of  the  crop  uroduced  by  providing  (l) 
an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  uroduct  through  official  inspec¬ 
tion  at  designated  auction  morkets  at  time  of  sale,  (2)  ctirrent  market 
information  to  growers,  and  (s)  uniform  standards  which  may  be  used 
by  growers  in  preparing  the  tobacco  for  market. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Ilore  than  90  percent  of  the  American 
tobacco  crop,  which  in  1942  totaled  1.4  billion  pounds  and  v;as  valued 
at  S462, 000, 000,  is  sold  annually  at  public  auction.  Prom  10-15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  tobacco  sales  are  made  at  prices  materially  belov/  the 
current  average  for  tobacco  of  the  same  q^rality  or  grade.  The  losses 
si’ffered  by  tobacco  farmers  are  conservatively  estimated  to  average 
5-10  million  dollars  annually.'  Profits  go  to  speculators,  X'\rho  live 
by  reselling  underpriced  lots,  xirarehousemen  buying  for  house  accounts, 
and  regular  buyers  capitalizing  on  the  growers’  lack  of  irJ'ormation. 

The  six  classes  of  American-grovrn  tobacco  are  subdivided  into  26  types, 

-  Each  tjrpe  is  further  classified  by  grade.  Technical  considerations 
that  enter  into  the  determination  of  grades  of  tobacco  are  not 
generally  familiar  to  tobacco  growers.  Auction  selling  of  tobacco 
proceeds  very  rapidly — the  generally  accepted  average  being  one  sale 
every  ten  seconds.  Auction  warehouses  funnish  only  average  selling 
prices  covering  all  grades  sold  each  but  do  not  furnish  prices 

by  grades. 

The  -orincipal  protection  x^'^hich  the  grower  has  against  losses  in-  selling 
his  crop  is  the  privilege  of  rejecting  v/ithin  a  specified  time  the 
bids  x/hich  he  considers  xinfair  and  calling  for  a  resale.  Supplied 
x>uth  authentic  and  xanbiased  information  as  to  the  qiaality  and  grade 
of  each  lot  as  X'-^ell  as  current  market  prices  for  each  grade,  the., 
grox«;er  lias  the  necessary  tools  to  accuirately  and  quickly  appraise 
the  bid  offered.  Losses  are  further  reduced  by  demonstrating  and' 
assisting  groxi^ers  to  properly  prepare  the  tobacco-for  market. 

The  holdings  of  American  and  foreign  grov/n  tobacco  by  dealers  and 
manufac tuners  represent  more  than  half  of  the  supply  of  tobacco  at 
the  time  grox'vers  deliver  their  crop  for  sale.  An  accxrrate  appraisal 
of  the  volume  and  qxxa-lity  of  the  existing  sxroply  is  indispensable  to 
an  xmderstanding  of  conditions  a,ffecting  the  market.  This  basic  data 
is  available  q'’aarterly  in  the  Tobacco  Stocks  Report,  which  presents 
in  considerable  detail  the  volume,  txnpe,  form  and  groups  of  grades 
of  such  inventories. 

G-eneral  Plan:  An  auction  market  is  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultxire  for  mandatory  inspection  service  after  approval  by  a 
referendxim  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  growers  selling  their  tobacco 
a,t  the  market.  At  these  designated  markets  trained  inspectors  examine 
tne  lots  of  tobacco  before  the  sale  and  mark  the  appropriate  grade 
symbol  on  each  basket  or  lot  ticket.  Cxnrrent  price  reports  are  made 


availa'ble  to  each  grov/er.  Tlie  gro^-^’er  is  then  in  a  position  to  deter-  , 
mine,  from  a  disinterested  uiihiased  source,  the  value  of  nis  tobacco 
and-  the  urice  he  should  receive.  If  the  hid  is  not  considered  adequate 
hv  the  grower  he  may  reject  the  offer  'and  call  for  a  resale- 


lohacco  growers  are  further  a'ssisted  in  marketing  their  crop  txirough 
an  extensive  educational  program  including^  demonstrations  on  the  farm, 
at  schools  or  at  farmer  meetings;  exhibits  at  county  fairs  and  larm 
conventions;  and  distribution  of  literature.  By  these  Various  metnods-' 
tobacco  growers  are  currently  informed. of  grade  standards;  the  best 
methods  of  liandling  .and  preparing  the  nroduct  for  market;  and  the 
value  and  use  of  Federal  inspection  and  market  reports  on  the  auction 
floor. 


Exairples  of  Process  and  Current  Program  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  > 

year  1943,  all  of  the  138  tobacco  auction  markets  in  the  country  ' 

had.  been  designated  for  inspection,  with, the  exception  of  4  light  ^  (j 

air-cured  markets  in  ilaryland.  Inspection  service  was  extended  during 
the  veer  to  101  .of  these  markets,  an  increase  of  17  over  the  number^ 
served  during:  the  previous  year.,  A  vigorous  training  program  is  being 
carried,  on  in  ord.er  to  extend  the  inspection  service  to  the  remaining 
designated  but  uninspected  markets  as  rapidly  as  possible.  '  The  follow-.  j 
ing  table  indicates  the  growth  of  the  inspection  service:  i 


Q-rowth  of  -  Tobacco 


Insnection  , 


rujnber  of:humber  of:  Tobacco  Inspected  in  Auction  Markets 


Crop  Year 

■  ^.aricets.  : 
In  s'-'ected.: 

bets  01  : 
Buyers  : 

Thousa-nd  Pounds 

Percent  of  Total  Auction  Sales 

1936-37 

20  1 

26 

145,114 

14 

1937-38 

22 

28 

208,234 

15 

1938-39 

31  ! 

41 

255,231 

21  ,, 

1939-40 

41  ; 

58 

455,000.. 

28 

1940-41 

45  [ 

66 

568,000 

34 

1941-42 

84  ; 

114 

698,000 

63 

1942-43 

101  1/  ; 

145 

875,433  2/ 

68 

l/  Five  of  these  markets  were  covered,  only  during  the  closing  weeks 

of  the  season,  ^  ■  '  ‘'i 

2/  This  figjre  represents  only  the  initial  inspection  of  producers*  | 

"sales  on  inspected  markets.  The  total  volume  inspected  is  increased  < 

by  rejections  and  resales  in  adi.dition  to  approximately  8,400,000  pounds  > 
of  fire— cured,  tobacco  of  Types  21,  32,  and  23  inspected  in  prizeries.  ^ 

Firing  the  fiscal  year  1943  there  ifere  distributed  directly  to  grov/ers  | 
in  the  markets  492,359  mimeographed  price  reports.  .. 


S'oeculative  t)o ssiliilities  during  the  past  season  were  greatly  limited 
hy  price  ceilings  and  distrihn.tion  orders.  As  a  consequeiice,  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  resold  in  1942-43  v/as  only  about  one-half  of  tiiat 
resold  in  1941-42. 


A  summary  of  the  resale  operation  follows: 

Resales  of  Tobacco 


I 


1942-43 

1941- 

-42 

Kind  of  Market 

Pounds 

Percent  of 

Pounds 

Percent  of 

Resold 

Gross 

Resold 

Gross 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

Plue- cured 

75,000 

8.6 

72,000 

10.2 

Pire- cured 

1,617 

2.5 

2,748 

4.3 

Surley 

9,215 

2.6 

18,-747 

.  5.3 

Park  Air- cured 

578 

1.6 

1,538 

4.8 

Prom  278  sample  cases  recorded  during  1942-43  in  the  flue-cured 
TQarkets,  in  which  producers  rejected  initial  offers  and  held  their 
product  for  resale,  the  net  gain  of  the  growers  was  found  to  be 
$6.40  per  100  pounds  or  a  17,9  percent  increase. 

The  educational  urogram  carried  on  in  .connection  v/ith  this  work 
reached  anuroximately  46,000  tobacco  growers  during  the  year.  The 
decrease  in  grower  participation  in  this  program  was  due  largely  to 
transportation  difficulties  and  the  pressure  of  increased  work  for 
those  remaining  on  the  farms. 

Preliminary  reports  on  the  current  year  activities  indicate  an  increase 
in  participation  this  season.  The  volume  of  this  work  during  the 
last  4  years  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Tobacco  Demonstration  Tiork 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

At  t  end- 

Attend- 

Attend- 

At  t  end- 

I’o. 

ance 

ip. 

ance 

•  ip 

ance 

Ko. 

ance 

Parm  Pemonstration 

1,343 

27,021 

1,551 

25,614 

1,395 

19,672 

1,391- 

17,441 

Farmers'  meetings 
School  demonstra- 

126 

5,304 

250 

8,270 

108 

3,408 

101 

3,450 

.  tions 

504 

19,971 

630 

.23,582 

653 

25,121 

559 

20,172 

Farm  visits  and 
other  contacts  . . 
Exliibits  at  county 

3,279 

5,084 

4,208 

5,084 

fairs  and  farm 
conventions  .... 

24 

31 

25 

**  7 

Training  cou.rses 
for  inspectors  . 
Training  courses  at 

2 

35 

6 

138 

4 

77 

agricultural 
colleges  .... 

7 

247 

4 

196 

5 

146 

1940  ■ 

1941 

1942 

'  1943 

ITo 

Attend¬ 

ance 

ho. 

Attend¬ 

ance 

• 

o 

1. 

Att  end- 

■  ance 

iTo-. 

Attend¬ 

ance 

Grading  tests  held 
in  the  field  ... 
Pieces  of  litera- 

14 

196 

6 

41 

4 

46 

tr'.re  distri- 

177,440 

62, 500 

62,000 

♦  pj»XTioin.g  siis’06iid.6cl  for  d.^ira.tion  of'  w&r.  Prossn'b  s'toclcs  of  orincoo. 
literatur’e  mxist  oe  sr)read  over  ne£t  -several  years. 


**  Iiarny  fairs  have  ieen  discoirtinued  for  the  d'uration. 

xiiT ormat iorc  coataiaed  i-a  the  ToDacco  StocJrs  Report  is  aovr  ased 
extensively  not'  only  hy  the  trade  and  for  research,  hut  also. in 
effectively  planning  nroduction  goals,  solving  e^ort  arohleras, 
rnahing  allocations  of  tobacco,  and  issxiing  distribution  orders. 

(nV  Perishable  ^Agricultural  Co-.inodities,  Produce  Agency. 
and  Standard  Container  Acts 

Airoronriation  Act,  1944  . . . . . 

Pronosed' transfer  in  1945  estimates  from  "Salaries  and 
ex-oenses,  Office  of  the  Solicitor"  (to  provide  for  con 

tractual  reporting  services)  . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  nay  required  by  the 

'ar  Overtime  Paj'’  Act  of  1943  . * 

lotal  anticipated  available,  1944  . 

Pndget  estimate, '1945  . . . 

Increase  . 


$177,520 


+  4,000 

-t-  27.058 
'  208,578 
210.000 

+  1.422 
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PROJECT  STATExEET 


Project 

1943 

1944 

( estimated) 

1945 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Enforcement  of  the 
Perishable  Agricultural 
Commo  di ti es ,  Pro  due  e 
Agency,  and  Standard 

■  - 

Container  Acts  . 

192,149 

208,578 

210,000 

+  1,422 

Covered  into  Treasv-ry  in 
accordance  v/ith  Public 

Lav;  674  . 

1,000 

Unobligated  balance  . 

1,136 

*  ^ 

—  — 

Total  available  . 

194,285 

208,578 

210,000 

+1.422  (l' 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 
and  exToenses,  Office  of 
Solicitor"  . 

+2,500 

Received  by  transfer  from 
"I-iarketing  Service, 

Pood  Distribution  Admin- 
i s  t  rat  ion,"  g  en  er al 
administrative  exoenses 

-4,800 

Proposed  transfer  in  1945'  .. 
sst imates ' from" "Salaries 
&id  exToenses,  Off  ice -of 
Solicitor"  . 

-  4,000 

-4,000 

Anticipated  deficiency, 
for  overtime  nav  . 

•>27.058 

Total  estimate  or 

aunr  our i at i o  n . 

187,985 

177.520 

210,000 

i:.TCRSASB 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $1,422  in  tliis  item  for  1945  is  for  overtime  my 

rea\-i.ired  under  the  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943. 


CHA^TOS  m  LAiiaUAGE 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  cHange'  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (deleted  ma.tter  enclosed  with  hrackets): 

Perlshahle  Agricultural  Commodities,  Produce  Agency,  and'  Stan- 
dari  Container  Acts;  To  ena'sle  the  Secretary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Perishahle  Agricultiiral  Commodities 
Act,  approved  June  10,  1930»  as  a^oended  (7  P.  S.  C.  4993-^99r), 

^and  os  further  amended  hy  the  Act  of  April  6,  1942  (Public  Law 
516)],  and  the  Act  to  prevent  the  destruction  or  dumping  of 
farm  produce,  *****, 

The  deletion  of  the  language  referring  to  the  Act  of  April  6,  19^2  is 
proposed  since -.that  ban  has  now  been  codified  and  is  included  in  Section 
4994  of  Title  7  of  the  United  States  code,  which  .section  is  covered  by 
the  code  reference  included  in  the  remaining  language. 

Statment  of  Overtime  Costs 


Overtime  absorbed  . 

Avdditional  funds  for  overtime  (apuropria- 
ted,  1943 >  estimated  supplemental,  1944 
and  included  in  budget  estimate,  1945) 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in 

1943)  . 


1943 


*ipl2,765 

2.000 


'  14,765 


Sst.  I9W 


Cst.  1945 


P 27, 058  [  .-28,480 


27.058 


2S,4gO 


Difference  between  overtime  aost  and  supulemental  ap'orouriatioi'. 
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’YORK  UNDER  THIS  .i  PRROPRI /ITICN 

Objective ;  To  orotect  producers,  handlers  end  consumers  from  fraudulent 
practices  in  the  marketing  of  perishable  af^ri cultural  commodities  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  Rroblem  and  its  Sipnificancet  A  considerable  part  of  the  perishable 
fruit  and  vegetable  crop  (in  i943  valued  at  more  than  2  billion 
dollars)  is  marketed  through  commission:  merchants,  dealers  and  brokers. 
Approximately  17  percent  of  the  crop  is  normally  marketed  in  hampers 
and  baskets,  of  which  the  annual  requirements  exceed  SOO  million.  Due 
to  the  nature  of  the  commodities  and  the  speed  vd-th  which  they  must  be 
marketed  in  order  to  prevent  snoilage,  there  are  innumerable  ways  in 
which  the  buyer  or  the  shipper  can  defraud  the  producer,  handler  and 
consumer.  He  can  attempt  to  evade  the  terms  of  the  contract,  refuse 
to  nay  for  the  pro duce? delivered,  reject  the  shipment  entirely,  at- 
tsmnt  to  misrepresent  or  misbrand  the  product  offered  or  purchased  as 
to  quantity,  quality  and  condition,  fail  to  keep  an  adequate  and  pro¬ 
per  accounting  for  his  transactions,  or  use  deceptive  end  short- 
weight  containers.  Ref ore  the  passage  of  these  regulatory  acts,  pro¬ 
ducers,  handlers  and  consumiers  were  mthout  protection  from  these 
practices.  The  results  were  losses  to  growers,  waste  of  food  through 
spoilage  or  dumping,  and  increased  costs  to  consumers. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities,  Produce  Agency  and  Standard 
Container  Acts  were  all  measured  enacted  by  the  Federal  Government,  at 
the  request  of  the  industry,  to  regulate  and  control  produce  marketing. 

The  enforcement  of  these  acts  becomes  especially  important  during  war¬ 
time,  The  turnover  of  dealers  is  abnormally  larr'e^  prices  fluctuate 
rapidly;  short  supplies  and  heavy  demand  require  efficient  distribu¬ 
tion;  and  the  most  economical  packaging  and  handling  methods  must  be 
used,  to  conserve  materials,  labor,  transportation  and  other  facilities. 

General  Plan;  Each  commission  merchant,  dealer,  and  broker  handling 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  is  re-^  , 
quired  to  secure  a  license  from  the  Department  of  .Agriculture  at  a 
fee  of  #10,00  per  year,  ''’Torkers  stationed  at  strategic  markets 
throughout  the  country  interview  applicants,  and  recommend  action  on. 
the  issuance  of  the  licenses.'  These  workers  also  investigate  com¬ 
plaints  under  the  acts  and  compliance  on  the  part  ’of  produce  merchants. 
Hiolations  are  dealt  with  by  revocation  or  suspension  of  licenses,  the 
payment  of  reparation  awards  after  the  filing  of  a  formal  complaint 
mth  the  Secretary,  or  informal  determination  by  the  Secretary’s  re¬ 
presentative  after  the  disputirrg  parties  have  agreed  to  abide  by  his 
decision,  ^:’ore  and  more  the  latter  method,  of  settlement  is  being  used. 

The  Standard  Container  Acts  established  standard  sizes  for  Climax 
’baskets,  berry  boxes,  till  baskets,  hampers,  round  stave,  and  splint 
baskets  used,  in  msTketing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  basket 
manufacturers  mihst  submit  their  specifications  to  the  Department  for 
approval.  The  containers  must  comply  ■'/ri.th  standard  specifications,  be 
of  proper  capacity,  and  must  not  be  deceptive  in  appearance. 
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Itams  not  moas-oring  up  to  these  standards  cannot  be  manufactured  until 
the  error  has  been  corrected.  Compliance  under  the  Standard  Container 
Acts  is  secured,  and  unknovring  violations  are  prevented,  through  perio¬ 
dic  factory  inspections  or  by  examination  in  the  "Washington  tasting  lab¬ 
oratory  of  sample  containers  voluntarily  submitted  by  manufacturers. 

Some  cases  of  violations  are  prosecuted  in  the  Courts  resulting  in  fines 
or  the  seizure  of  the  containers.  These  .  containers  may  be  destroyed, 
released  for  raconditionin?;  or  used  in  othar  ways.  Scores  of  tech¬ 
nical  violations  require  corrective  adjustments  to  make  the  containers 
conform  to  the  standards,  , 

Revenue ;  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  license  fees,  the  ^''ct  as  amended 
authorizes  the  collection  of  license . arrearage  fees  and  the  assessment 
of  penalties  not  to  exceed  '125.00,  -During  1943j  '!!^195,952  was  collected 
and  deposited  in  iuscellaneous  Receipts — an  amount  equal, to  104^  of  the 
aonropriation. 

Examples  of  'Progress  and  Current  Program;  During  the  past  year  the  trend 
continued  toward  an  increased  number  of  amicable  settlements  of  dis¬ 
putes,  Tuthout  formal  complaint  to  the  Secretary.  Although  the  number 
of  such  settlements  in  ?943  increased;  only  4.6  over  1942,  figures  for 
the  oast  three  years  clearly  indicate  the  .crowinv  confidence  which  the 
trade  has  in  the  Deoartment’s  ability  to.  settle  fairly  these  trade  dis¬ 
putes,  f'any  disputes  and  violations  are  averted  by  calling  on  De¬ 
partmental  represent  stives  for  s.^^r±ce  as  to  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bil.ities  of  the  parties  involved, 

jUthbunh  many  dealers  and  truckers  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue 
business  for  reasons  such  as  enterina-  the  armed  services  or  the  short¬ 
age  of  gasoline  and  tires,  others  have  been  attracted  to  and  entered 
the  produce  field.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  invastigators  and  the 
difficulty  of  traveling,  however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  continue 
the  usual  checking  of  license  prospects  throughout  the  country,  -  As  a 
reet^lt,  it  is  possible  that  many  dealers  are  operating  without  a 
license  in  violation  of  the  Act,. 

Many  violations  of  the  Standard  Container  ' cts  are  unintentional. 
Normally,  the  Department  asks  for  prosecution  only  of  those  who  are 
deliberate  violators.  The  most  effective  plan  of  enforcement,  how¬ 
ever,  h^s  been  found  to  be  inspection  at  the  factory  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  Because  of  limited  funds  during  the  past  three  years,  it  has 
been  pec^ss^ry  to  reduce  the  field  force  until  in  1943  there  was  only 
one  person  Performing  factory  check-ups.  The  balance  of  the  xnrk  has 
bean  performed  in  the  'Washington  laboratorj?"  on  the  basis  of  sampla.s 
voluntarily  submitted.  Beginning  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  en- 
forcem.ent  of  the  Acts  carried  under  this  appropriation  has  been  merged. 
As  rapidly  as  m.easuring  tools  can  be  ..secured,  field  employees  formerly 
working  on  enforcement  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  and 
■Produce  .^'gency  .Acts  are  ^eing  trained  to  perform  factory  check-ups. 


The  following  summary  indicates  the  walume 

of  the  lies 

jnsina  and 

;  an- 

forcement  activities , during  the  past  three 

fiscal  years:  . 

licensing  Activities 

1941 

1942 

1943 

licenses  issued  during  the  year  . i.... 

5,786 

5,a7 

4,935 

T  icenses  terminated  . . 

6,766 

5,633 

5,325 

licenses  in  effect  at  end  of  fiscal  year  . 

.  19,770 

19,014 

18,  634 

Pet  license  fees  received  and  deposited  .. 

.  ;;200,8S3 

6200, 314 

^95,952 

-Enforcement  Activities 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Comp?  aints  received  . . 

■2,3a 

2,118 

1,889 

Complaint's  oersonally  investia-ated 

'  580 

483 

404 

Formal  decisions  rendered  by  the 

’'Secretary  . . 

253 

250 

125 

Form.al  awards  of  reparation  .  fl* 

30,819,15  : 

84,873.71  $59P2[U35 

Informal  amicable  settlements  . . 

744 

984 

1,030 

■Payments  made  under  amicable  settlements  1256,938,57  i^401>921.19 

1:602,564,94 

Produce  Agency  Act 

Comp!  aints  hamdled . . . 

73  ' 

34  ’ 

33 

Com.olaints  personally  investigated 

30 

23 

15 

Convict? ons  . . 

_ 

1 

•Standard  Container  Acts 

Pum.ber  of  factories  operating  . 

329 

331 

250 

ATumber  of  factories  visited . . . 

35 

59 

70 

Mumber  of  certificates  of  approval  issued 

46 

15 

.  15 

Number  of  items  manufactured  (estimated). 

’1,638 

1,694 

1, 694 

Number  of  items  tested . . . 

328 

448 

"  349 

Number  of  infractions  found . 

109 

103 

61 

Number  of  individual  sam.plas  tested  •..»« 

2,465 

2,586 

1, 206 

Although  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  Yras  not  intended 
to  be  a  revenue  producing  Act,' the  collections  each  year  teve  exceeded 
the  expenditures  made,  ’  ’  '  '  '  ’  '  '  ' 
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( '' )  Cotton  Statistics,  Classing,  St aiTdards,  and  futures  Acts 


Ap-oro;")riation  Act ,  1944  . . . .  042,428 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  “by  the 

A'pr  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  . . . . . . .  a  i68,335 

Total  anticipated  available,  ■  1944  .  . .  1,210,7^3 

Purb^et  estimate,  1945  . .  . . .  - . .  1,210,733 


PPOJICT  STATTinm! 


Project 

1943 

1944 

( estimated) 

1945 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  ■  Grade  ard  "staple  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  carry-over 
and  the  crop  . . . 

$236,479 

$256,383 

$256,383 

2.  Classification  and  in-  , 

'  '  ■  *  * 

■  ‘  • 

■  formation  f6r  ,[;roupg 
ori'ani  z ed .  .f or  qual it y ' 
im-orovement  . 

279,763 

357.993 

357.993 

3.  Administration  of  the 
Cotton  Standards  and 

Cotton  P^itures  Act  . 

544,625 

596,407 

596,407 

Covered  into  -  Treasury  in 
ac cor dam  e  with  Public 

Law  674  . . . 

5.500 

. 

.  .  . 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

19,061 

-  - 

_ 

. .  -  - 

Total  available  . 

1,085,428 

1,210,783 

1,210,783 

_  _i- 

Received  by  transfer  from 
'’I-a.rketing  Service,  Pood 
Distribution  Administra¬ 
tion,”  general  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  . 

Anticipatovd  deficiency  for 
overtime  pay  . 

-18,000 

-l6g,355 

-  - 

Total  estimate  or  appro- 
priati on  . . . . 

1,067.42s 

1,042,428 

1,210,783 

StcCtement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Overtime  ab?^ orbed . . 

Additional  ftinds  for  overtime  (appro¬ 
priated,  1943;  estimated  supple¬ 
mental,  1944;  and  included  in 
budget  estimate,  1945)  . 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months 
in  1943)  . 

1943 

Pst,  1944 

Pst .  1945 

*  $4,000 

93,000 

•a68,355 

$lbS,355 

97.000 

168,355 

168,355 

*  Difference  between  overtime  cost  and  supplemental  appropriat: 

Lons. 
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work:  uin)3H  this  appropriation 


Objective)  The  cotton  nrograras  carried  on  under  this  appropriation  have 
the  following  general  objectives:  to  assemble  and  distribute  information 
on  the  grade  and  staple  length  of  cotton  carry-over  stocks  and  the  crop; 
to  give  definite  encouragement  to  cotton  quality  improvement  by  providing 
classification  and  market  news  for  organized  growers;  to  establish 
official  standards  of  quality;  to  facilitate  the  use  of  official  standards 
by  classing  or  supervising  the  classing  of  spot  cotton  and  cotton  linters 
and  classing  all  cotton  offered  for  delivery  in  settlement  of  futures 
contracts;  to  supervise  the  quotation  of  commercial  differences  in  designated 
s'oot  markets;  to  disseminate  cotton  market  information  as  to  market  prices 
and  conditions. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  When  the  quantity  and  quality  of  cotton 
produced  from  year  to  year  is  known,  production  may  be  more  accurately 
adjusted  to  needs  and  farmers  may  concentrate  on  those  qualities  which 
may  be  grovm  and  marketed  to  best  advantage.  Without  such  information, 
maximxim  effectiveness  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  production  and  marketing 
of  those  types  of  cotton  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry'"  and  to  the  requirements  of  ultimate  consumers  of 
finished  textiles. 

The  classification  of  cotton  according  to  recognized  standards  of  quality 
as  a  basis  for  transactions  betvreen  merchants  and  cotton  mills  has  been 
an  established  practice  for  many  years.  No  cotton  merchandising  organi- 
za,tion  or  manufacturer  could  operate  without  skilled  classers.  Cotton 
farmers,  hovrever,  are  not  cotton  classers,  and  generally  they  are  not 
able  financially  to  employ  classers  to  do  the  work  for  them.  As  a  result 
many  cotton  farmers  market  their  product  at  a  disadvantage* 

The  classification  ard  market  news  service  authorized  by  the  Smith-Doxey 
Act  places  the  members  of  organized  groups  of  cotton  growers  in  a  more 
advantageous  marketing  position  by  enabling  them  to  compare  quality  with 
financial  returns. 

Military  needs  have  increased  substantially  the  demand  for  longer  staple, 
higher  quality  cotton.  Material  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Ameri'can 
cotton,  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  last  year's  crop  (19^2-43)  contained 
about  10  percent  more  cotton  of  1-l/S  inch  and  longer  staple  than  that 
of  the  pr'^'vious  year,  is  due  in  large  part  to  this  improvement  program. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  cotton  standardization  vrork  in  the  Department, 
the  lack  of  uniform  standards  was  detrimental  to  cotton  growers,  handlers 
and -.memufacturers .  Identical  gra.ae  names  were  applied  in  different 
markets  to  cotton  of  different  quality  and  price.  Snactment  of  the 
Cotton  Standards  and  Cotton  ^’utures Acts ,  atoinistered  under  this  item, 
ha.s  resulted  in  the  promulgation  of  a  set  of  official  cotton  standards 
which  is  the  required  basis  of  all  transactions  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  involving  the  sale  of  cotton  and  linters  according  to 
standard  description. 


G-enernl'-Plar.;  Sst-inates  of  the- carr^^’-over  a.nd  the  crop  •  involve  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  t'’'o  tppes  of  statistical  reports,  giving  an  up-to-date  picture 
of  ^hr.'r~'»dn  and  sta.ole  length  of  the  availahle  supolics  of  cotton.  The 
carr'^-ovi-n  reoort  issued  onnuallp,  shows  the  qualitv  of  the  stocks  of 
■  cotto'i  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the'season.  The  second  t.vpc  of  re-oort  - 
a  Series  of  rot  less  than  three,  and  usually  more,  shcn-^ing  the  grade  and 
stanle  length  of  the  current  cro-o  -  is  issued  during  the  ginning  season, 
.HfT'-norts '  on  the  current  crop  are  hased-on  the  classification  of  samples 
s-'.\in;iiied  h?’’  ginners  VrHo  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  vrork.  '  The  purpose 
of  these  reports  is  to  furnish  a  permanent  record,  hy  States  and  hy 
districts,  of  the  ouality  of  cotton  ginned  in  the  United  States  during 
s'orcified  -aeriods.  ■  '  .  ■■ 

Patrons  of  cotton  gins  that  are  coonerating  in  grade  and  staple  statistics 
vrork  rt rev  furnished,  flie  classification  'of  all  hales  of  cotton  from  which 
s-^mnlcs  are  ohtf’incd.  Hany  ginners  who  vr ere  reluctant  to  cooperate  in  the 
esi’ly  st^^ges  of  the  work  are  'now  eager  to  'oa’r'tici'oat’e  due  to  farmer 
int  crest .  •  -  ’  "  '  ’ 

Under  the  -orovisions  of  the  Smith-Doxey  Act ,  the  classing  and  market 
news  services  are  furnished  free  to  farmers  who  organize  and  adopt  improved 
varieties  whose  merits  have  been  demonstrated  hy  experimental  results. 

At  the  end  of  each  ginning  season  a  detailed  report  showing  the  grade  and 
staple  length  of  cotton  submitted  by  groups  for  classification  is  prepared 
and  furnished  ginners,  group  representatives,  and  certain  state  a.nd 
Pederal  agencies  interested  in  cotton 'improvement . 

Turing  the  active  marketing  season  price  quotations  and  other  market 
renorts  are  furnished  group  representatives  and  individual  members  of 
grouos.  Uroup  re-oresent atives  post'  price  quotations  at  gins  -or  other 
places  vhere  farmer-memb ers  have  access  to  them  before  selling  their 
cotton.  Parmers  use  this  information  for  determining  prices  that  should 
bo  received,  ?n.ture  prices  are  obtained  from  radio  reports,  newspapers, 
or  ot-}'j.er  -or/oiished'  sources.  So  tlia.t  farmer-members  may  have  an  up-to- 
date  s.-rvice  on  urices  at  all  times,  snecia.l  efforts  are  made  to  have 
fubrres  -erices  broad.cast  at  regular  int  ervals  'throu^out  the  cotton 
season.  '  ’  '  •  -  •  ' 

ser'/'e  as  official'  s'tani'.ards  for  .measuriiig  the  quality  of  cotton,  two 
kinds  of  nra/ctical  saj/roles  are  -orepared  from  selected  cottons  purcha. sed 
snec if ico llv  for  that  pur-oose,'  One  consists  of  boxe's  erf  cotton  repre¬ 
senting  various  g'rades,  and  the  other  small  rolls  of  cotton  representing 
the-  staole-  lengths' of  different  varieties. 

Under  the  orovisions  of  the  Cotton  Standards  Act,  tte  federal  G-overnment 
is  authorized  to  license  and  supenrise  qualified  cotton  classers  who  are 
not  nctua.ll,v  in  its  employ,  A  much  more  extensive  classification  service 
is  thus  "orovided  than  v'ould  be  possible  through  Pederal  action  alone. 

Boards  of  Cotton  Uxaminers  are  maintained  at  all  major  cotton  marketing 
c^-ntors;  a  Board  of  Supervising  Cotton  Examiners  is  located  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee;  and  a.t  Washington  an  Aunoal  Board  of  Cotton  Examiners  passes 
finallv  on  the  classification  of  samples. 
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In  addition  to  the  supervisory  vrork,  the  J^oards  of  Cotton  Jilxaminers 
thcr:S^lves  provide  an  extensive  classification  service  for  the  public 
generally,  or  for  governmental  agencies  dealing  in  cotton  through 
purchases  or  loans. 

Tlx?  numoses  for  vdiich  this  classing  service  is  requested  vary  greatly 
from  year  to.  year,  auid  the  machinery  for  applying  the  accepted  standards 
in  determining  quality  is  adjusted  to  the  changing  needs.  At  the  present 
time  much  of  the  classing  is  directly  related  to  wartime  purchases.  The 
market  is  disturbed  and  abnormal,  ,  All  transactions  must  be  handled 
"'ith  utmost  speed.  The  fact  tha, t  this  service  has  been  a  well  established 
activity  for  many  years  is  serving  notably  to  safegua.rd  cotton  farmers, 
ma.nufacturers,  and  dealers,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  interest  of  tlie 
government  as  a  handler  of  cotton  durin^j  the  present  emergency.  All 
cotton  nurchased  for  Lend-Lease  purnoses  and  cotton  used  by  the  textile 
mill  at  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta,  G-eorgia ,  must  be  classed 
03''  Federal  employees,  and  extensive  use.  of  the  service  is  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers  vfho  have  contra,cts  to  supnly  cotton  goods  to  the  Army  and  the 
according  tc  quality  specifications. 


The  department  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  by  the  Cotton  Futures  Act 
to  supervise  cotton  -orice  quotations  in  th'^  ten  designated  spot  markets. 
Regular  calls  are  made  'oy  Department  representatives  at  each  of  the 
markets  to  discover  inaccuracies  and.  discrepancies  in  quotations  and  to 
assist  in  their  correction.  At  the  present  time  each  of  the  ten 
designated  markets  is  quoting  daily  values  for  about  200  different 
qualities  of  cotton,  embracing  the  entire  range  of  grades  and  man37'  staple 
lengths.  These  ouotations,  and  general  information  on  the  cotton  situa¬ 
tion,  are  transmitted  to  the  ntiblic  bjr  direct  mail,  press  and  the  radio. 


Revenue ;  Loose  cotton  collected  from  the  19^2-43  cron  in  connection  ?'/ith 
the  classing  done  under  the  3.mith-Doxey  Act  had  a  total  value  of  about 
3246,000,  or  about  SS  percent  of  the  amount  expended  for  this  work  in 

I9H3.  "  '  ' 

Darnings  under  Cotton  Standards  and  Cotton  Futures  Acts  consist  of 
(a)  fees  for  the  classification  of  cotton  and  linters,  (b)  returns  from 
sales  of  loose  cotton  that  has  been  accumulated  in  the  classing  and 
stendardization  activities,  (c)  licejise  fees,  and  (d)  returns  from 
sales  of  copies  of  standa.rds.  Collections  in  the  fiscal  year  19^3 
as  follows; 


Cl^^ssing  fees . . . 

Glassif ication  of  cotton  linters  . 

F-es  for  licenses: 

Classifiers  .of  cotton  . .  $3*655*00 

Classifiers  of  cotton  linters  .....  275*00 

Total  fees  . . . 

Sales  of  copies  of  standards: 

Cotton  .  15,744.40 

Cotton  linters  . l6l.75 

Cotton  yprn . 5*00 

Hemp  .  119.00 

Total  sales  . . . 


$254,109,45 

5.601.90 


3*930,00 


16,030.15 


279.671.50 
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In  addition,  loose  notton  v^as  .  turned  over  to  the  ‘Ireasury  for  sale 
as  folioV/s:  .  , 

Numher  Wei^^t  •  iSstimated 

of  Spies  (Pounds)  Value 


Cotton . .  3,698  •  1,771,326  ■  273.234.05 

Linters  .  91  48,033  2,9S4.93 


2!x?^nr)les  of  Pi-p^ress  and  'Current  Pro^rejn;-  The  following  examples  are  cited 
hy  uro.lects  to  show  recent  accomplishments  under  this  appropriation. 

Ora'^o  end  stenl.e  estima-tes  of  the  carry-over  and  the  cront  Under  this 
■oro.rrrvn  the  ?''’crage  staple  length  of  cotton  has  shown  steady  imuroveraent . 
For.  f  ivc -'-'car  ueriod,  ending  in  1943  an' average  of  only  i?220,250  per 

annum  w?>s  cxoended  on  this,  work,  wi-th  no  nateriai  increase  in  expendi¬ 
tures  in  any  one  year.  The  .  follo^'dr^'  table  '  ref lects  the  improvement  in 
stanlc  length  of  the  cotton  crop  during  tl'ia.t  period; 


Average 


Cron  Fiscal  staple  length  Expenditures 

Year _ Year _ (32nd  inches) _ 


1938-39 

1939 

31.66 

s5213.517 

1939-40, 

1940 

-  31.29 

214,429 

l94o-m 

1941 

■  -31.92 

•  216.787 

1941-42 

1942 

31.98 

22a,  030 

ig42..43 

1943 

31.90 

236.479 

Although  the  1942-43  sea.son  was  generally  recognized  as  more  favorable 
for  the  short  staple  varieties,  the  total  crop  averaged  only  slightly 
shorter  than  in  the  previous  year  and  vras  approximately  I/16  inch  longer 
than  that  for  1928-29.  the  first  year  for  vrhich  quality  statistics  v;ere 
available. 

In  addition  to  t!te  regular  statistical  reports,  'numerous  estimates  and 
forecasts  v-ere  nrepared  in  1943  f or,  use  vrithin  the  ^■’’''ar  Food  Administra.- 
tion  and  bir  other  governmental  agencies  engaged  in  war  activities,  .One 
examnle  vaa^s  an  extensive  table  showing  estimates  of  stocks,  production, 
su-o-olies,  consu-^ntion,  and  exports,  by  .grade  and  staple,  which  was 
nreoared  for  use  in  developing  the  1943  goals* -for  cotton  production 
and  kvTot  current  by  revisions  as  the  season  advanced.  The  figures  cora- 
uiled  for  this  table  shov  that  although  there  is  no  shortage  of  cotton 
in  this  country  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  better  qualities  and  a,  large 
surnlus  of  the  lower  grade,  short  staple  cottons.  The  better  qualities 
of  cotton  are  needed  to  uroduco  materials  for  use  as  militarjr  supplies 
and  for  essential  civilian  uses. 
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Illustration  of  the  constructive  force  of  these  statistics  is  to  he 
found  in  the  situation  with  respect  to  lop-?;  staple  cotton  (I-I/8  inches 
and  longer)  as  the  past  season  cane  to  a  close.  Duri.rg  June  and  July 
and  to  some  extent  in  earlier  months  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  shortage  of  long  staple  upland  cotton.  Private  estimtes  on  the  carry¬ 
over  of  such  cotton  were  as  low  as  200,000  bales.  Official  carry-over 
statistics  showed  640,000  bales  of  long  staple  cotton  on  hand  August  1, 
with  much  of  it  held  by  mills.  As  the  season  progressed  the  mills  cur¬ 
tailed  their  hoarding  tendencies  and  little  more  was  heard  about  shortages. 
Stocks  of  the  longer  staple  cottons  a,re  being  reduced,  however,  and  it  is 
important  tliat  increases  in  prod.uction  of  such  cotton  be  encouraged. 


ment ;  The.  growth  of  -this 

service,  now 

in  its 'sixth  yeam,  is  illustrated 

by  the  follov/iiig  table: 

Season 

Fo.  of 

Humber 

S'amples 

Beginning  Aug.  l) 

G-roups 

of  Members 

Classed 

1933 

Olg 

64,399 

265,090 

1940 

1,573 

12s, 216 

1.530,764 

1941 

2,511 

279. 12g 

2,520,023 

1942 

2,465 

221,100 

3.567.095 

1943 

3,100 

340,000 

4,250,000 

Fsti.ma.tcs 

1944 

3,425 

372.500 

4,525,000 

19.49 

4,075 

437,500 

5,255.000 

The  tremendously  increased 

volume  of  work  has  been  handled  vdthout 

materi-al  increase  in  a.npropria.tion  due 

in  part  to 

imuroved  procedures 

and  in  mart  to  the  integra 

,tion  of  this 

with  other 

classing  v;ork. 

These  figures  show  a  trend 

tov/ard  l-amg 

e  groups  and 

.  a  larger  volume  of 

clr-S'^if icp.tion  r)er  neni'ber.  Tlie  incre'^se  in  the  size  of  grouns  is 
beneiicinl  ■bec''-.use  it  means  a  large  volume  of  a  single  variety  of  cotton 
gromi  over  a  v;ider  are^^.  There  are  now  mj^ny  count rj^'-vride  groups.  The 
greatest  emoansion  of  this  v;ork  has  taken  nlace  in  the  western  nortion 
of  the  cotton  belt  where  farms  are  relatively  larger.  This  fa,ct  explains 
the  increased  irrmber  of  samnles  submitted  ner  groun  nember. 


There  is  nrobably  no  better  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  class¬ 
ing  and  n?,rket  nev/s  services  in  accomnlishirug  the  nuroose  i-diich  the  Con¬ 
gress  intended  than  attacks  that  are  occasionally  made  on  the  >fork  a.nd 
on  the  legisla.tion  bj^  certain  cotton  buyers.  Fai'n  na.ners  a,nd  farmer- 
rarresenta.tix^es  have  renlied  to  these  attacks  along  the  following  lines; 


"...  Most  cotton,  nrior  to  the  laj^r,  ( Smith- Doxey  net),  wa.s  sold 
on  a  hog-round  basis,  the  nrice  being  based  on  the  general  reiouta,- 
tion  of  the  kind  of  cotton  marketed  in  the  various  communities. 
Un’.er  this  'olan  the  farmer  vrho  produced  a  sunerior  staple  has 
to  accept  the  general  a.verage  or  the  lowest  price  offered  in 
that  particular  market.  He  v;as  penalized  for  growing  good  cotton 
and  the  short  sta^ole  producer  vra.s  paid  a  premium." 

The  follov/ing  "iaragranh  from  an  article  in  "Texas  Farming  and  Citri- 
culture"  reuresonts  the  sentiment  of  farmers  in  an  area,  where  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  used  by  a  very  large  percentage  of  eligible  farmers: 

"The  qua.lity  level  of  cotton  grov/n  in  the  Lower  Va.lley  ha.s  risen 
imnortantly  v/ithin  the  last  few  seasons.  One  reason  is  that  the 
nernicious  practice  of  hog- round  buying  is  on  its  way  out," 
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Administration  of  the  Cotton  Stan^lards  giicl  Cotton  Futures  Acts:  The 
volume  of  v/ork  done  under  these  Acts  a-s  e^cnressed  in  terms  of  revenue 
received  coranared  with  annual  esnoenditure  of  armro-oriated  funds  over  the 
four-year  period  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  19^3  is -shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 

*3Etima,ted 

Fiscal  Classing  Other  Total  Cash  I'alue  of 

Year  Fees  Collections  Collections  Loose  Cotton 


Tota.l  Total 

Revenue (Part-  Expend- 
ly  estima'.ted)  it-ure 


1940 

104l 

1942 

1943 


$73,127.71 

142,632.55 

157,612.88 

254,109.45 


$15,369.00 
19,339.50 
20, 9  63  .■25 
25,562.05 


$88,496.71 

161,972.05 

178,576.13 

279,671.50 


$22,535.71 

79,053.95 

177,561.44 

273,234.05 


$111,032.42  $466,083 
241,026.00  452,466 
356,137.57  481,530 
552,905.55  544,625 


*  Loose  cotton  consists  of  samples  accumulated  in  connection  with  classing 
and  standardization  activities.  Under  present  procedure  this  cotton  is 
turned  over  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  disposition  aDter  it  has  served 
its  purpose.  The  value  is  estimated  at  the  current  price  of  cotton  on 
the  ha.sis  of  grade  and  quality. 

For  the  preparation  of  practical  forms  of  the  official  standards,  43,762 
pounds  of  cotton  and  1,710  pounds  of  linters  were  purchased  in' 1943.  The 
following  table  shov/s  the  extent  of  distribution  of  the  boxes  of  standards 
last  year  as  compared  v/ith  the  tvro  previous  years: 


1941 

19-42 

1943 

Grade  boxes  distributed  (sold  to  cotton 

industry;  furnished  free  to  cla.ssers)  .,,... 
Staple  length  types  distributed  .., . 

2,278 

8,467 

2,951 

9,485 

3,112 

10,656 

Under  Section  3  of  the  Cotton  Standards  Act  licenses  ane  issued  to  quali¬ 
fied  cotton  and  cotton  linters  classers  v;ho  meet  specified  requirements. 
Each  applicant  for  a,  license  is  required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  of 
$10.00  and  the  annual  renewal  fee  is  $5.00,  During  the  fiscal  year  1943, 
605  renewals  and  25  nev;  licenses  were  issued.  One  licensee  who  was  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  disciplinary  antion  because  of  improper  classing 
surrendered  his  license  voluntarily. 

Outstanding  contribution  has  been  maxle  by  the  Board  of  Supervising  Cotton 
Examiners  (headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tennessee)  to  uniformity  and  accuracy 
in  the  classing  work  of  the  field  force.  Through  checking  of  saj'nples 
and  through  personal  contacts,  the  m.embers  of  the  Board  ha,ve  materially 
raised  the  standard  of  the  classing  v/ork. 

Boards  of  Cotton  Examiners  al  future  delivery  points  provide  a.  classi¬ 
fication  service  for  all  cotton  delivered  in  settlement  of  futures 
contracts.  This  v/ork  is  subject  to  v/idely  fluctuating  demand  and  the 
volnme  is  dependent  on  teclmical  market  conditions.  In  1943  bales 
certified  on  original  classification  numbered  36,44l,  comnaned  with 
118,571  ii'i-  tbe  preceding  year:  and  reviews  numbered  15,003,  compared 
with  40,500  in  1942, 
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Re'orasentatives  of  the  Food  Distrihution  Administration  as  ex-officio 
memhers  of  the  quotations  committee  heye  worked  Closely  v/ith  members 
of  the  cotton  trade  at  each  of  the  ten  designated  cotton  exchai^es  and 
generally  satisf a^ctorj^  cooneration  ha.s  been  found.  Accurate  nrice  quo¬ 
tations  are  essential  to  the  orderly  functioning  of  the  cotton  futures 
exchuiges,  and  averages  of  grade  and  staple  nreniums  and  discounts 
quoted  in  tlietten  designated  markets  .are  used  for  settling  futures 
contracts  made  on  the  three  American  cotton  futures  exchanges.  Grade 
and  st'anle  -oremiuras  -and  discounts  quoted  in  the  ten  marke-ts  are  used 
in  connection  vdth  the  ad-ministralion  of  the  -Federal  Price  Control  Act 
=nd  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act;  'for  marketing  Federally-o-wned  supplies 
of  cotdon;-  for  m-arketing  and  reaearch  studies;  in  connection -v/ith 
cotton  m--^,rket  nev/s;  and  as  a  basis  of  government  loans  of  cotton. 

The  accuracy  of  those  quotations  directly  affects  the  stability  of 
Americ.-n  cotton  futures  markets  and  the  relationshin  between  nrices 
for  cotton  futures  contracts  and  those  for  snot  cotton.  Under  the 
Federal  Price  Control  Act  maximum  prices  -at  vrhich  mills  may  sell  yarn 
and  fairies  are  directly  affected  by  spot  market  quotations,  as  is 
also  the  amount  of  crop  insur-ance  cotton  farmers  may  collect  a,s  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Federal  Cron  Insurance  Act,  Prices  quoted  in  spot 
markets  likevlse  sein/e  as  a/ guide  to  farmers  and  furnish  them  with 
reliable  info rraadion  for  use  dh  selling  their  cotton. 

In  recent  years  the  ten  designated  markets  hare  increased  the  number 
of  quotations  until  novr  each  market  is  furnishing  daily  quotations 
for  some  200  different  qualities  of  cotton  in  order  to  maintain  accurate 
and  continuous  quotations-for  these  numerous  qualities,  it  •  is' important 
that  the  committees’  and  our’  re-nresentatives  be 'closel.;^  and  continuous!;/ 
in  touch  '-dth  spot  cotton  values  in  the  markets. 
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(p)  United  States  Grain  Standart^s  Act 


Appropriation  Act,  194^^"^ . . .  $7^2,330 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  "by  the  War 

Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1945  . . . .  ’  fllS , 669 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944,... . . . .  860,99*^ 

Bridget  estimate,  1945  . . . . .  86o,99*^ 


PROJIWT  STATEmur' 


I9lt3 

Project  ; 

1944 

(estiraat ed) 

1945 

(estimat ed) 

Incr^e 

or 

Decrasse 

1,  Administration  of  the 'United  States 

Grain  Standards  Act  . . . 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance  vrith 

Public  Lax^  674  . . . 

Unobligat  ed  balance  . . . 

Total  availe.ble . . . . 

Received  by  transfer  from  ’Ula^rketing 
Service,  Pood  Distribution  Admin¬ 
istration,”  general  administrative 

expenses  . . . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  .... 

• 

821,550 

1,962 

4.g46 

860,999 

860.900 

, 828,358 

860.900 

860,090 

—  — 

-15.,4oo 

-118,669 

-  - 

812,958 

7ii2,330 

S6O.990 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


1943 

Bst.l94U 

.  Est.1945 

Overtime  absorbed . . . . 

*$  6.549 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated,  1943, 
estimated  supplemental,  194b;  and  included  in 
budget  estimate,  1945)  . . 

45,000 

1 

$118,669 

$118,669 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  1943)'  ... 

51.5U9 

118,669 

118,669 

Difference  between  overtime  cost  and  supplemental  appropriation. 
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WORK  UlIDER  THIS-  APPROPRIATION 


O'b.jective:  To  provide  a  national  grain  inspection  service,  including  the  es- 
tahlishment  of  uniform  standards  for  grain  sold  hy  grade  in  interstate  commerce 
supervisioh'df' in,spetioh'.ahd' grading,  and  acljtninistration '  of '  regplatory  pro¬ 
visions  designed  to  prevent  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 

The  Problem  and  it^  Sighifidahee:  Cash  income  in  10^2'  from  farm  marketings  of 
the  grains" Covered' under' this' Act  totaled  almost '  02' hi llion,  or  12  percent  of 
the  farm  income  from  all  marketings  in  that  year.  The  outlook  for  19^3  is 
for  an  even  greater  grain  income.  In  terms  of  both  hulk  and  value,  the  grain 
trade  is  one  of  the  largest  enterprises  in  American  agriculture.  As  such,  it 
is  especially  important  both  that  producers  know  the  value  of  their  product, 
and  that  the  crop  he  marketed  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

Since  1918  the  Pedera.l  Grain  Standards  Act  has  provided  common  standards  and 
common  terminology  for  grain  sold  in  interstate  commerce.  These  official  j 
standards  have  subsequently  been  extended  to  Cther  grain  transactions ,'  in-  ' 
eluding*  cash  and  futures  t raiding,  war’ehbuslhg',',  flhahcing,  and  export  trade. 

Their  use  has  reduced  the  hazards  in  grain  commerce  incident  to  unregulated 
inspection  and  grading,  thereby  also’ diminishing  congestion  in  terminal 
facilities,  excessive  cross -hauling,  and'  delays  in'  loading  and  reloading  of 
cars.  The  marketing  efficiencies-  effected  by  this  'Act'  are  particularly 
important  during  wartime..  ; 

General  Plan:  Uniform  standards  have  been  established  for  wheat,  barley,’  oats, 
feed  oats,  mixed  grain,  flaxseed,  corn,  grain  sorgrums,  and  soybeans. 

Initial  insuections  are  ma.de  by  persons  who  are  not  employed  by  the  Pederal  I 
government  but  are  examined,  licensed,  and  supervised  by  federally-employed 
district  supervisors.  Boards  of  Review  established,  in  Chicago  and  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  reviev^r  the  work  of  the  district  supervisors  and  handle  appeals.  In  i 
performing  this  function,  the  Chicago  Board  revievrs  ann-ua,lly  grain  super-  ; 
visors’  determinations  on  approximat ely  25,000  samples  of  grain  as  vrell  as 
samples  submitted  by  the  Portland  Board  to  assxire  uniform  grading  throughout 
the  country. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Progress  of  the  work  over  a  three- 
year  period,  in  terms  of  quantities  of  grain  inspected  and  number  of  inspec¬ 
tions  performed  annually  compared,  vrith  annual  appropriations  is  refleoted. 
in  the  following  table: 


1 
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IllSPECTaOlTS  BY  LICEITSED  INSPECTORS 
Volume  in  Bushels  and  Carloads 
iqUi_43 


Fiscal 

Years' 

Quantity 
-  in 

Bushels 

Carload 

Equivalent 

Number 
of  1/ 

Ins-oections 

Appropriation 

19^1 

1,944,430,000  • 

1,269,261 

1,268,121 

$  723.941 

1942 

2,268,340,800 

1,477.2S2 

1,480,903 

757.351 

1943 

2,824,209,978- 

1,840,626 

1,919,72U 

767.958 

ij  Including  “Sample  Inspections"  a.s  'follows: 

iqhl  --49,436;  1942  _  80,200;  19^3  -  139,362 

Record'  wartime  production  and  marketings  of  gra,ins  resulted  in  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  19^3  ill  ihe  volume  of  work  carried  on  directly  under  the  U.  S, 
Crain  Standards  Act.  In  addition,  the  organization  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act  was  utilized  in  sanpling  and  inspecting  commodities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  government  purchases  for  military  supply  programs. 

As  in  prior  years,  work  under  this  Act  included  licensing  of  inspectors, 
supervising  the  work  of  licensees,  handling  appea.ls  from  inspections 
made  hy  licensees,  investigating  fraud  and  misrepresentation  of  grain 
moving  in  interstate  commerce,  and  developing  and  maintaining  inspection 
equipment . 

Licensed  grain  inspectors  issued  1,920,000  certificates  in  19^3,  an  increase 
of  30  percent  over  the  number  issued  in  19^!-2,  The  certificates  covered 
2.82  billion  bushels  of  grain  against  2,27  "billion  in  19^2.  In  addition  to 
the  inspections  made  by  licensees,  supervisors  employed  by  the  Department 
inspected  l69,90O  lots  of  grain,  and  Boards  of  Review  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  Portland,  Oregon,  reviewed  about  3S,000  samples  in  order  to  insure 
uniform  inspection  and  gra.ding  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

During  19^3*  "tLe  Pederal  staff  ga.ve  76  examinations  to  a.pplicants  for 
licenses.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  4ll  licensed  inspectors, 
as  compared  with  403  in  19^.  These  insuectors  were  working  at  203 
places  in  32  states.  An  increasing  number  of  State  Inspection  Depart¬ 
ments  have  required  applicants  for  positions  as  licensed  inspectors  to 
take  the  examination  provided  under  this  Act,  During  19^1-3,  Illinois 
began  to  require  such  applicants  to  submit  to  Federal  examination. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  anco-untered  during  the  year  was  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  soybeans  and  corn  damaged  by  a  premature  freeze  in  September 
in  the  corn  and  soybean  belt.  The  type  and  degree  of  dama,ge  resulting 
from  the  freeze  was  difficult  to  determine,  and  the  problem  was  further 


coir5>licated  "by  the  unustial  movement  of  these  grains  in  inter-market 
shipments.  Action  hy  the  Boards  of  Review  did  much  to  bring  about 
uniformity  in  the  grading  of  these  crops. 

The  program  for  preventing  the  adulteration  of  sound  grain  involved 
examination  of  2,537  carloads  of  which  1,924  were  tagged  as  unfit  for 
mixing  with  grain  of  better  quality.  During  the  past  year  cooperation 
in  this  program  was  obtained  from  representatives  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  Corporsttion’s  representatives  directed  owners 
and  operators  of  warehouses  and -elevators  to  refrain  from  mixing  into: 
its  stock  any  lovr  quality- wheat  which  the  General  Tie  Id- Headquarters- 
office  .of  R.D.Aj’s  Grain  Products  Division  at  Chicago  declared  tc 
be  "unfit  for  mixing."  Arrangements  were  also  completed  with  telegraph 
companies  during  the  year  for  the  use  of  vrires  leading  directly -from  ' 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Boards  of  Trade  ‘a.t  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  and  St Louis  for  transmitting  notices  reg^4ing 
tagged  or  unfit  grain.  This  arrangement  speeded,  up  delivery  of  the 
notices  a.nd.  prevented  d.elay  in  the  movement  of  railroad  .cars . 

Grain  supervisors,  in  cooperation  with  -the  Extension  Service,  also 
demonstrated  the  apnlica-tion  of  grahn  sta.nd.ards  to  about  2,000  farmers 
and  farmer  representatives  in  1943,  in  order  to  assist  them  to  market 
their 'grain  more  profitably. 


INSPECTION  POINTS  AND  LICENSED  GBAlll  INSPEGTbRS 
Junh  30,  1943 


Inspection 

Licensed 

Inspection 

Licensed 

Stat  es 

Points 

Inspectors 

States 

Points 

Inspectors 

Alabama 

2 

2 

Missouri 

6 

25 

Arkansa.s 

1 

1 

Montana 

3 

6 

California 

6 

l4 

Nebraska 

6 

-  16 

Colorad.0 

1 

2 

New  York 

4 

28  ! 

Idaho 

3 

3 

North.  Carolina,  1 

1 

Illinois 

13 

53 

No-rth  Dakota 

1 

3  - 

Ind.iana 

7 

13 

Ohio 

8 

20  i 

Iowa 

7 

12 

Oklahoma 

6 

9  ! 

Kansas 

11 

2S 

,  Oregon 

3 

13  ■  j 

Kentucky 

3 

5 

Pennsylvania 

3 

10  j 

Louisiana 

1 

2 

Tennessee 

2 

Maryland 

1 

g 

Texas 

12 

Ig 

I'fessachusetts 

1 

3- 

Utah 

3 

4 

Michigan 

3 

3 

Virginia 

2 

4 

Minnesota 

3 

56 

Washington 

7 

15 

Mississippi 

1 

1  - 

Wisconsin 

4 

2g 

TOTAL  " 

135 

411  ■ 

1  ' 

1 
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(q)  United  States  Warehouse  Act 


Appropriation  Act ,  1944  . . . . . . .  $ij-6^,115 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  Tsy  the 

War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  19^3  . . "^^9 •  602 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  . . ' . ’■533»717 

Budget  Estimate,  1945  . . . . . . "  533 » 930 

Increase  . . . . . .  +213 


PROJECT.  STATEICEUT 


Project 

191^3 

1944 

(estimated) 

19U5 

(estimated) 

Increase  0: 
Decrease 

r 

1.  Licensing  and  supervision 
of  warehouses  . 

480,652 

1.300 

19.463 

533.717 

533.930 

+213 

Covered  into  Treasury  in 

accordance  with  Public  Law  674 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available  . . . . 

— 

501,415 

533,717  . 

.  533.930 

■H-213  (1 

Received  by  transfer  from 
"ferketing  Service,-  Pood 
Distribution  Administration,”  . 
general  administrative  ex- 
uenses  . . . . 

9,000' 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 

overtime  pay  . . 

Total  estimate  or  , 

appr opr i^t ion  . . . 

-69,602 

492,415 

.  '  46^,115 

533,930 

^  INCREASE. 

(l)  T^  increase  of  $213  in  this  item  for  1945  is  for  overtime  nay  required 

under  the  War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  194.3 »  •  • 


Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


■  :  19^3 

Est.1944 

Est.1945' 

Overtime  absorbed  . . . . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated,  19^3. 
estimated  supplemental,  1944;  and  included  in 

i  - 

• 

.  • 

^§69,602 

S69,gl5  . 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  19^3  )•»•*• 

69,602 

69.815 

*  Actual  appropriation  was  §36»000. 
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WORK  IBIDER  THIS  APPEOPEIATIOH 

Ob jecti-ye;  To  provide  a  nationally  sunervised  system  of  safe  storage 
for  agricuTfiiral  produc-t«-  by.  licensing,, ,  bpn.ding,^  and  examining, 
nablic  warehouses  in  ordeP  ’to  (l)  facilitate  financial  transactions 
in  stored 'commodities  -and -Dro-mote  orderly  marketing,  (2)  prevent 
losses  ddO 'to  improper  storage ,  (5)  prevent  theft  of  stored  products 
-  or  their 'illegal  conversion -by , the . warehousemen  to  whom  they  are 
entrusted.  . . . 


The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  During  a  period  of  the  greatest 
demand  in  history  unon  our-  stocks  of-  agricultural  products  it  is 
more  imperative  than  ever  tlia,t  none  of  the  food  which  ha.s  been 
produced  be  wa.sted  through  improper  storage.  It  is  eoually  impor¬ 
tant  that  none  of  our  stocks  of  .commodities  be  wasted  through,  __ 
disorderly  marketing.  The  safe  storage' of  commodities,. and  existence 
of  sound  marketable  Commodity  receipts  do  much  to  permit  the  raa.rket- 
ing  of  farm  products  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  minimum  strain 
on  existing  trans'Dortation  fa^cilities  as  well  a,s  the  minimum  amount, 
of  commod-ity  Iqss.  . .  .  ,  , 

G-eneral  Plan;.  The  work  divides  itself  into  two  nrinci;^!  lines  of 
activity:  (l) .  Inspection  of 'warehouses 'add  ■investiga';tio'n  of  ware¬ 

housemen  who  apnly  for  licenses  for  the '■ourpose  of  determining- 
v/hether  the  facilities  are  adeouate  and  the  warehousemen  resnonsi'^ ' 
bie  and  accentable  for  licensing.  (2) ' Periodic  inspection  of 
vrarehouses  and:  checking  on  operations  to  insure  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  the  regulations  promulgated  under  it  are  being 
coirroiled  with.:  Inspections  are  made  several  times  a-  year  by  an 
Inspector  vrho  performs  the  fallowing  duties: 

1.  Determines  that  ea,ch  warehouse’  is  'in' prop'er  condition  and 
is  safe  for  the  t^roe  of  commodity  stored.  This  involves 
checking  to  determine  that  the  roof  'droe.s  not  leak,  that 
the  floors  are  not  damp,  that  the  outside  drainage  system 
is  good,  tha,t  no  inflamable  materials  lie  about,  and  that 
fire  prevention  equipment  is  adequate, 

2.  Checks  condition  of  products  in  storage  to  guard  against 
deterioration. 

3.  Checks  stocks  against  outstanding  receipts 'to- assu're 
proper  protection  of  all  receipts. 

4.  Checks  weight  and  grade  of  stocks  to  determine  whether 
they  correspond  with  receipts,  ■■  ’‘1 

5.  Determines  whether  reoeipts  are  signed  by  a  person  having 
authority  to  sign,  and  whether  adequate  bond  is  on  file. 

6.  Checks  financial  condition  of  wa,rehouseman. 

7.  Determines  that  all  'other  provisions  of  -the  Act  and 

Hegulations  are  complied  with.  '  .  . 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs:-  >  -On  June  30>  1943  ware.-  , 
houses  licensed  under  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act  numbered  131^7  f-s 
compared  with  135^*^  oh  June  30»  194.2.  Although  the  number  of 
licenses  in  effect  decreaned  during  the  year,  the  total  licensed 
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capacity  remained  the  same  ar  increased.  The  increases  occurred 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  licenses  were  ca.ncelled,  since  others 
representing  la.rge  capacities  were  granted. 

In  19^3 >  severa.1  additional  grain  warehouses  at  country  uoints 
were  licensed,  boosting  licensed  grain  capacity.by  15,818,000 
bushels.  This  was  a  panticularly  significant  accomplishment  since 
the  greatlj^  expanded  demand  for  gra.in  together  with  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  made,  it  impera-tive  to  guand  existing  stocks  to  the  utmost. 
Licensed  capacity  for  stora.ge  of  cotton  was  increased  by  over 
165 ,000"ba,les .  With  reduced  anreage  and  manpower,  the  necessity 
for  preserving  the  supply  and  value  of  cotton  is  of  the  greatest 
economic  importance. 

Because~of  limited  funds,  little  progress  was  made  in  protecting 
other  s-tored  commodities  although  wool,  beans,  sjm:*up,  canned  foods 
and  seeds  showed  slight  increases  in  licensed  capacity.  Tobaxco 
capacity  wan  reduce.d  about  210,j66,000  lbs,,  because  substantial 
stocks  v/ere  reauisitioned  for  government  use. 


The  following  table,  shows  licensed  capacity  by  commodities  in 
1942  and  1943: 


Commodity 

Licensed  Capacity 
June  30,  1942 

Licensed  Capacity 
June  30 ,  1943 

Per  cent 
of  increase 

Cotton  (bales) 

10,234,316 

10,399,^72 

+  2fo 

Grain  (bushels) 

24l,g50,lS5 

257,668,000 

+  7^ 

Wool  (pounds) 

39,469,000 

50,138,710 

+  2^ 

Tobacco  (pounds) 

359,645,000 

148,878,900 

-60^ 

Muts  (tons) 

25.700 

28,100 

+  9^ 

Broomcorn  (baJes) 

14,500 

14,500 

— 

Beans  (cwt) 

765*607 

925,050 

+2lfo 

Syrup  (ga,llons) 

427, 64o 

747,240 

+53f. 

Dried  fruit  (lbs.) 

2,922,000 

2,922,000 

— 

Cold  pack  fruit (ib^ 

6,313.950 

6,313.950 

— 

Canned  foods (cases) 

3,780,000 

3,965,000 

+  5fs 

Seeds  (cwt) 

564,082 

693.302 

+23^ 

Cherri©  in  biine(lbs) 

9,923,043 

12,071,043 

+22fo 

Although  the  appropriation  for  fisca.l  year  1943  was  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  1942  appropriation  it  vras  possible  to  expand  li¬ 
censed  capacity  and  provide  better  inspection  through  improved 
methods.  It  is  anticipated  tha.t  a  similar  improvement  v;ill  be 
possible  in  the  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945  although  no  increases 
have  been  provided.  Many  reauests  for  licenses  by  v/arehousemen 
must  be  turned  down  each  year,  however,  becanse  of  the  limited 
expansion  vrhich  ca,n  take  place  in  this  service  vrith  the  funds 
available  a.t  present. 


(r)  Federal  Seed  Act 


ApproTDriation  Act,  19^  . $80,650 

Anticina.ted  deficiency  for  overtime  nay  reauired  by  the 

Wa,r  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  19^3  . . .  4-13 ,100 

Total  anticinated  ava.ilable,  19^^  .  93*750 

Budget  Estimate,  19^5  . . . . .  117 >700 

Increa,se  . +^3i950 


PROJECT  STATEMT 


Project 

1943 

I9W 

(estimated) 

1945 

(estimated) 

Increa,se.  or 
decrease 

1.  Federal  Seed  Act  ... 
Unobligated  balance  ... 

Total  avail  ah le . 

Received  by  transfer 
from  ” Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion  Administration,” 
general  administrative 
expenses  . . 

91,^35 
..  255 

93*750 

117,700 

+23,950 

91.690 

93  *,750 

117,700 

■+23,950(1) 

-2,000 

-13,100 

Anticipated  deficiency 
for  overtime  pay  .... 
Tota.l  estimate  or  ap¬ 
propriation  . 

89.690 

80,650 

'  117.700' 

:  lilCSSASE  . 

(l)  An  increase  of  $23,950  (including  $3*950  for  overtime  pay)  to 

meet  >;a.rtiine  demands  for  Federal  Seed  insnection. 

Objective;  To  nrovide  for  the  inspection  of  increased  buantities  of 
domestic  and  irinorted  seeds  needed  to  meet  expanded  food  goaJs; 
and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  to  the  South 
Central  Region,  not  now  a,deouately  served. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  For  a,  number  of  years,  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  ha,s  nrot acted  farmers  and.  other  users  of  seed  by  stopping 
the  i.mnor.ta.tion  of  inferior  agricultural  or  vegetable  seeds,  and 
barring  mislabeled  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds  from  interstate 
commerce. 

Activity  under  this  Act  ha.s  been  greatly  increased  by  the  war. 

Short  sunnlies  of  domestic  varieties  of  seed,  counled  with  marked 
increases  in  seed  prices,  a,re  encoura-ging  misrepresentation  and 
adulteration.  This  situation  is  further  aggrava.ted  by  the  necessity 
to  explore  new  ajid  untested  foreign  sources.  Under  these  conditions, 
adeoua-te  inspection  of  seeds  has  become  of  prime  importance  to  our 
a.gricultural  production  program. 
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Present  technical  and  clerical  personnel  is  not  adequate  to  meet  these 
wartime  demands.  Despite  the  record  seed  traffic  in  1943  that  served 
20  million  Victory  Gardens  in  addition  to  normal  seed  outlets,  it  viras 
possible  for  the  limited  staff  of  seed  analysts  to  increase  the  number 
of  tests  on  seeds  moving  in  intersta.te  commerce  by  only  9  percent.  Even 
this  small  increase  was  at  the  expense  of  import  tests.  Imports  of 
se-eds,  during  1943  increased  37  percent  over  the  previous  year,  but  the 
number  of  import  samples  tested  actually  declined  by  24  percent.  In 
certain  cases  even  after  tests  have  been  completed,  the  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  personnel  has  resulted  in  delays  in  making  seizures  which  al¬ 
lowed  some  shipments  to  be  sold'  and  planted. 

Plan  of  fork:  It  is  re'comraended  that  4  seed' analysts,  2  special  invest- 
Tgators,  and  3  clerks  be  added  to  the  staff  in  1945. 

One  anal3?-st  can  test  in  a  year  about  750  samples  for  purity'',  germina¬ 
tion,  and  noxious  weed  content.  On  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  seed 
traffic,  a  minimum  of  10,000  tests  (exclusive  of  variety'-  and  identifi¬ 
cation  tests)  is  required  in  a  year  if  adequate  enforcement  is  to  be 
achieved.  The  1943  staff  of  seed  anal^'-sts  was  insufficient  to  conduct 
this  minimum  program  of  testing. 

On  the  basis-  of  Vforlc  load,  the  four  additional  analysts  would  be  placed 
as  follows:  one  full-time  analyst  in  Beltsville,  Maryland^  West 
LafajT-ette,  Indiana;  in  the  South  Central  area  formerl^^  served  from 
Columbia,  Missouri;  and  one  half-time  in  Fargo,  ITorth  Dakota  and 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  At  present  the  Federal  government  is  paying  ,2 
of  the  salai-q/  of  one  analyst  in  Fargo,  There  are  no  Federal  seed 
analj'-sts  in  Ilontgomen''  and  only  one  half-tirae  anal^^st  in  '‘"est  Lafayette, 
although  39  percent  of  the  Federal  seed  testing  in  the  Federal-State 
laboratories  is  carried  on  in  the  Y'cst  Lafayette  laboro-torj/. 

The  special  investigators  would  bo  added  in  the  Northeast  Region, 
served  by  Beltsville;  and  in, the  South  Central  area.  The  additional 
clerks  v;ould  bo  placed  as  follows:  one  each  in  Sacramento  and 
Lafayette,  and  one  half-time  in  Fargpand  Montgomery.  At  present 
there  are  no  Federal  clerks  at  Sacramento,’  Lafayette,  or  Montgomery, 
and  only  one  half-time  in  Fargo,  The  additional  clerks  are  badly 
needed  to  handle  the  issuance  of  notifications  to  collectors  of 
customs  and  importers,  and  to  aid  in  other  enforcement  vrork. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  Federal-State  laboratory  at  Coliimbia,  Missouri, 
made  nccossar3r  by  a  reduction  in  the  1944  appropriation,  has  left  nine 
states  in  the  South  Central  o.rca.  without  adequate  protection.  These 
states  are  Nebra.ska.,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missoixri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico.  There  is  now  no  Federal-State  labora¬ 
tory  south  of  Indiana  bctvrccn  Montgomer;/,  Alabsuma  and  Sacramento, 
California;  a  span  of  2,400  miles.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  seed  laws 
is  extremely  important  in  this  area,  because  the  climatic  conditions 
arc  such  as  to  contribute  toward  seed  losing  its  ability  to  geminate 
in  a  short  period  of  time. 
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Funds  arc  also  requested  to  allow  vd.tncsscs  subpoenaed  in  connection 
rath  cease  and  desist  hearings  the  per  diem  and  tro,vel  expenses  re¬ 
quired  by  law.  The  increase  proposed  for  this  purpose  provides  a 
rate  of  5  cents  per  railc  for  travel  and  $4,50  per  diem. 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Over oime  ab sorbed 

Additional  fun.ds  for  overtime  (appropri- 
c.tcd,  1943,  estimated  supplqmcntal, 
1944;  and  included  in  budget  estimate. 

1943 

Sst,  1944 

Sst,  1945 

,<■513,100 

$17,050 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in 

1  )  . . . . 

|6,800 

$13,100 

$17,050 

l-fOEE  UhpSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective:  To  protect  farmers  and  other  users  of  seed  by  preventing  im- 
porte.tion  of  inferior  o.griciiltural  or  vegetable  seeds,  and  requiring 
the  complete  and  accuro.tc  labeling  of  o.ll  agricultural  and  vegetable 
seeds  slrippcd  -in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Problem  a.nd  its  Significance:  liar  has  trough  umprecedented  agri- 
cTalturc.l  production,  coupled'  wi'bh  dependence  on.  now  and  vine  stab  li  shed 
sources- of  SGodo  These  factors  have  given  a  strategic  wartime  im¬ 
portance  to.  the  inspection  of  seeds  carried  on  under  the  Federal  Seed 
Act,  For  a  number  of  years  cnforcomicnt  of  this  Act  barring  m.islabelod 
seeds  from  intcrsta.tc  commerce  and  refusing  admission  to  inferior  im¬ 
ported  seeds  ho-S  protected  our  farmers  and  other  users  of  sood  from  tm- 
knowingly  planting  seeds  of  low  germination  or  poor  quality,  seeds 
ill-adapted  to  soil  or  clima.tc,  or  seeds  mth  excessive  noxious  weed 
content.  The  Federal  Seed  Act  now  has  a  vital  role  in  the  national 
agriculturo.!  progrem,  '  ‘  _ 

T'"artimc  conditions  have  increased  the  difficulty  of  this  work  while 
at  the  same  time  enlarging  its  value.  Record  demand  for  seed  coupled 
wdth  marked  advances  in  seed  prices  ho.vc  brought  into  the  market  a. 
.large  number  of  seed  growlers  r.dtli  no  previous  commercial  experience, 
Furthcniiorc,  conditions  of  short  suppler  and  advancing  prices  arc  en¬ 
couraging  misrepresentation  of  seed  quality.  The  problem  is  also 
complicated  by, domestic  production  of  kinds  and  varieties  formerly 
imported,,  '  inter  rape,  for  cxcmplc,  r-rhich  in  pre-war  years  tjp.s  im¬ 
ported  from  Japan,  is  now  produced  in  Idaho,  The  more  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  itself  has  increased  the  work  under  this  Act,  For  example, 
production  of  white  clover  has  increased  from  660,000  lbs,  in  1939 
to  2,080,000  lbs,  in-i943|  crimson  ciover  from  3,560,000  to  14,100,000 
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lbs* *j  v/intcr  rape  from  0  to  4,500,000  lbs,;  onion  seed  from  414,000 
to  1,368,000  lbs,;  spinach  from  139,000  to  4,717,000  lbs. 

Shifting  foreign  sources  have  also  had  their  effect.  Carrot  seed  is 
novf  being  imported  from  Argentina,  rather  than  from  France  and  the 
Netherlands;  Canary  Island  onion  seed  is  being  supplemented  by  im¬ 
ports  from  Mexico  and  Argentina,  rather  thoui  from  Japo-n  and  France. 
Garden  beans  arc  coming  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  country'-  from 
•.which  the  United  States  imported  no  seed  in  1941,^  Because  much  of 
the  seed,  field  as  t.'cII  as  vegetable,  which  this  coimtry  formerly 
imported  ws.s  of  special  vo.rictics  desired  in  this  country  for  its 
hardiness  or  for  other  qmlitics,  the  necessity  for  exploring  new 
foreign  sources  requires  unusual  care  in  making  identification  and 
variety  tests-- the  m.ost  time-consuming  and  expensive  seed  tests  made. 

General  Plan:  The  Federal  Seed  Act  requires  that  all  im-ported  field 

ond  vegetable  seeds  meet  minimum  stando.rds,  and  that  all  field  and 

•  vegetable  seeds  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  be  accuratcljr  and  com¬ 
pletely  labeled.  This  requires,  as  o.  minimum,  sampling  and  testing 
for  variety,  origin,  purity,  noxious  vrcod  content,  and  germination; 
supervision  of  staining  or  cleaning;  invcstigc.tion  of  violations; 
and  the  initiation  of  legal  proceedings  rrhen  ncccssa.ry. 

In  cooperation  with  state  officials  five  field  Ic.boratorics  arc 
maintained  at  Lafayette,  Indiana;  Sacramento,  California;  Corvallis, 
Oregon;  Fargo,  North  Dakota;  and  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Memoranda  of 
understanding  with  45  states  provide  for  coordination  of  state  en¬ 
forcement  a.ctivitics  vdth  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act, 

Approximo.tcly  282  state  inspectors  have  been  issued  identification 
cards  v/hich  show  that  they  have  been  authorized  to  inspect  seeds  vdthin 
their  respective  states  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act. 
Apparent  violations  arc  reported  by  these  inspectors  to  one  of  the 
Federal-State  seed  laboratories  or  to  the  Federal  laboratory  at 
Beltsville  for  appropriate  action.  This  cooperative  arrangement  pre¬ 
vents  duplicatioh  of  effort;  promotes  more  economical  administration; 
and,  from  a  long-term  standpoint,  tends  to  encourage  uniformity  in 
state  seed  laws  and  enforcement  activities, 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  A  total  of  16,930  seed  samples 
were  tested  during  1943,  ni ~incrco.se  of  36  percent  over  the  12,  459 
samples  tested  in  1942,  Variety  tests,  vdiich  arc  the  most  time-consum¬ 
ing  to  rao.ke,  increased  from  1,167  to  2,551,  or  118  percent.  This  fo-c- 
tor  resulted  in  a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  work  load. 

Over  4,500  samples  of  seed  purcho.scd  for  Lend-Lease  were  tested  in 
1943,  an  increase  of  about  220  percent  over  the  1,400  tested  in  1942, 

In  addition,  70  tests  vrcre  conducted  for  the  Army  and  Navy  on  seeds 
purchased  for  planting  on  airports,  co.ntonmcnt s,  and  other  military 
constructions.  The  handling  of  these  wartime  assignments  was  greatly 
facilito-tod  by  the  rcquircracnts  for  seed  already/’  established  imdor 
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the  Fcdcrr.l  Seed  Act,  and  by  the  availn.bility  of  Federal-State  seed 
laboratories. 

Z  ^ 

There  arc  now  included  under  tlic  Act  104  field  seeds  and  55-.  iregctablo 
seeds,  making  159  in  all.  This  represents  an  increase  of  17  since  the 
fiscal  year  -1941,  During  the  past  year  memoranda  of  understanding 
iTcrc  signed  v.dth  Georgia  and  Arizona,  bringing  to  46  the  agreements 
proTicTing  for  the  coordina.tion  of  state  enforcement  activities  vdth 
cnfcrcomont  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act* 

Interstate;  The  number  of  tests  conducted  on  seed  shipped  in  intcr- 
stat^'corincrcc  increased  9  percent  in  1943,  Increased  emphasis  on  the 
testing  of  vegetable  seeds  Tro,s  required  as  a  result  of  extensive 
plantings  of  Victory  Gardens.  These  tests  revealed  a  large  number  of 
vegetable  seeds  of  extremely  low  germination.  One  grower,  for  example, 
tjt.s  discovered  to  have  shipped  into  Indio-na  57  varieties  which  germinated 
o.s  loT'  as  6,  7,  and  8  percent. 

Almost  500  complaints  of  violations  of  the  interstate  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Seed  Act  were  investigated  during  the  1943  fiscal  year. 

There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  nuember  of  complaints  that  did 
not  secir:  to  warrant  o,ction,  and  a  sharp  increc.se  in  the  number  of 
actions  looking  toward  prosecution  of  the  shipper.  During  the 
YC0.T  18  seizure  actions  and  9  criminal  actions  wore  terminated  in 
the  United  States  District  Courts, 

Foreign;  Laporto.tions  into  the  United  States  perraitted  under  the 
FcdcraT  Seed  Act  during  1943  toto.lcd  about  38  million  pounds  of  agri»« 
cultural  seed  and  one  million  pounds  of  vegetable  seed,  as  compared 
with  total  iriportations  of  30  million  pounds  during  the  previous  year. 
These  importations  required  the  testing  of  3,228  seed  samples,  and 
approxiiratcly  2,692  separate  trcnsactions  with  customs  officials  and 
imp'Crtcrs,  Over  2  million  pounds  of  seed  were  refused  importation. 

Over  half  of  this  seed  was  later  permittod  entry  after  being  rccloanod 
or  otkoiwrisc  processed, 

Aiacng  tho  seeds  refused  importation  in  1943  vrorc  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  onion  s’ood  offered  for  importation  from  Mexico  and  Argentina, 
Tests  for  germination  rcsciltcd  in  the  rejection  of  12-l/2  percent  of 
the  onion  seed,  from  Hoxico  and  20  percent  of  the  seed  from  Argentina, 

The  overall  rejection  rate  in  1943  on  imported  vegetable  seeds  was 
2  •ocrccnt. 
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VOLUI'E  OF  IMPORTATIONS  OF  SEED 
SUBJECT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  SEED  ACT 

Fiscal  Years  1942-43 


Fiscal 
.  Year 

Type  of 
Seed 

Offered  for 
Importation 

Re leased  as 
Offered 

^Released,  after 
Processing 

Total  : 

Released  Rejected 

1943 

. ■ Eicld^ 
Seed 

39,448,000 

^377^,800 

1,166,800 

38,545,600:  902,400 

• 

• 

Vegetable 

Seed 

956,935 

936,244 

'  1,105 

937,349:  19,586 

Total 

40,404,935 

38,315,044 

17T67,  905 

39,482,949:  921,986 

-1942 

Total 

30,497,844 

24,583,940 

5,220,066 

29,804,006:  693,838 

SEED  SAMPLES  TESTED 
Fiscal  Years  1941-43 


Labe  rat  Orj'"  ' 

;  Faroign 

:  1/ 

:Miscclla- 
Inter state  ;ncous 

1/  '  . 2/ 

Defense 
.  -  Aid-  - 

Total 

Bcltsvilie',  Md. 

':  '  997 

1,450 

;  ,  5,4-45. 

2,414 

10,306 

Mest  Lafayette,  'Ixid. 

:  '986 

736 

595 

2,317 

Sacramento,  Co-li'f. 

:  212 

423 

738 

1,373 

Columbia,  Ho. 

:  •  350 

326 

‘  387 

1,  063 

Fargo,  No  D. 

:  ■  584 

89 

673 

Corvallis,  Ore.  • 

:  23 

:  ... 

293 

316 

Montgomery,  Ala, 

:  76 

280 

:  356 

Wisconsin 

:  344 

344 

L^o.h 

:  -  .  -  18,2  . 

..... 

182 

Total,  1943 

;  3,228 

'3,  215 

:  5,971 

4,516 

16,930 

Total,  1942 

:  4,140 

'2,956 

3,, ^47 

.  .  1,416 

12,459 

Total,  1941 

:  6,515 

1,500 

3,368 

11,383 

l/  Exclusive  of  vo.rioty  and  identification  testq, 

2/  Includes  all  variety  and  identification  tests  made  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  as  Tfcll  as  miscollancous  tests  for  other  governmental 
or  coimnorcial  agencies.  The  1942  and  1941  totals  also  include  896  and  1,895 
samples  tested  for  research  purposes.  --  ' 

ACTIONS  ON  INTERSTATE  SHIPMENTS 
Fiscal  Years  1942-43 


•  Actions 

1942 

1943 

Complaints  received; 

484 

483 

Fede ral 

118 

State 

356 

■  Corrmorcial 

9 

Seizures  recommended 

22 

34 

Cited  for  hearing 

36 

64 

vjarnings  issued 

235 

315 

Advised  no  o.ction  warranted 

298 

129 

Criminal  actien  rccemmended 

26 

32 

Cease  and  desist  proceedings 

7 

Complaints  pending  Juno  30 

95 

101 

(s)  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 


A-p-orooriation  Act,  19^4 . . . . .  $3^4,070 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  iDy  the 

Iv’ar  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943 . . . . . i...  +57il42~ 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  . . .  421 , 212 

3uda’et-  estimate ,  1945  . . . . .  4lg, 700 

Decrease . . . . . .  :  ■i-p.  51^ 


PROJECT  STATEMEM 


Project 

1943 

1944 

(estimated) 

1945 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Packers  and  Stoc‘'::^.’’ards 

Act . . . . . 

Unobligated  balance . . 

Total  available  ■  . . 

Received  by  transfer  from 
"Karketing  Service,.  Rood 
Distribution  Administra¬ 
tion,”  general  administra¬ 
tive  exnenses  . . 

Trans,ferred  to  "Salaries  and 
exnenses.  Office  of  So¬ 
licitor"  . . 

Anticinated  deficiency  for- 
.  overtime  nay 

Total  estimate  or  aphrop.- 
riation 

$405,394 

2,550 

$421 , 212 

$4iS,700 

-2,512 

.  4os,o44 

: ' 421,212 

■  4iS.700 

-2.512  (1) 

-10,000 

+1 , 500 

-57  ,-142 

-  - 

399.544 

364.070 

41S.700' 

DECREASE 

(l)  The  decrease  of  $2,512  in  this  item  for  1945  is  due  to  a  reduction  in 

the  cost  of  o'^^ertiTne  under  the  War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943*  ' 

CK.J'JGS  IN  L.IIGU;.GE 

The  estiinatcs  propose  the  f ollo’.^in.g  change  in  language  (new  language  under¬ 
scored^  deleted  matter  enclosed  v/ith  bra.ckets): 

Packers  and  Stock^/ards  Act;  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Pa.ckers  and  Stockyards  Act,  approved  August  15,  1921,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  August  14,  1935  (7  U.3.C.  lSl-229),  [^364^070:  Provided,  That 
hereafter  the  Secretary  may  require  reasonable  bonds  from  every  market 
agency  and  dealer,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  secure  the  performance  of  their  obligations,  and  v/henever,  a.fter  due 
notice  and  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds  any  registrant  is  insolvent  or 
has  violated  any  provisions  of  sa.id  Act  he  may  issue  an  order  suspending  , 
such  registrant  for  a,  reasonable  specified  period.  Such  order  of  suspend 
Sion  shall  ta.ke  effect  vdthin  not  less  than  five  days,  unless  suspended 
or  modified  or  set  aside  by  the  Secretaiy  or  a  court  of  competent  juris¬ 
diction]  Q418,7Q0  (Act  of  July  12,  1943j  Public  Law  129). 
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The  vrord  '^hereaf ter"  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  proviso  proposed  for  de¬ 
letion  WPS  inserted  oj’-  the  Conr:ress  while  the  19^^  ‘Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  3ill  v;as  under  cons idera tion.'  Its  enactment  in  this  form  makes  this 
language  permanent  legislation.  The  proviso  may  therefore  he,  deleted. 

Statement  .of  Overtime  Costs 


19II3 

Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

-  -  . 

-  - 

10.000 

$57,142 

$54,630 

■■...23.J71 

37,142 

34.630 

Overtime  absorbed  . . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated, 
19^-i3>  supplemental,  19^;  and 

included  in  budget  estimate ,  19^5)  -  •  •'» . . . 


Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  19^3) 


♦Difference  betvreen  overtime  costs  and  supplemental  appropriation. 

WODK  UlTDER  THIS  APPHOPRIaTIOIT 


Objective :  To  provide  supervision  of  marketing  activities  at  posted  stock- 
vards  and  designated  live  poultry  markets  so  as  to  insure  that  (l)  free 
and  open  competitive  conditions  are  maintained}  (P)  unfair,  deceptive  and 
fraudulent  practices  are  corrected,  and  eliminated;  (3)  accurate  weights 
are  given;  (U)  charges  for  services  rendered  are  reasonable;  (5)  full 
and  correct  accounting  is  made  to  shippers;  (6)  shippers  are  -nrotected 
b7  adequate  bond  .maintained  .’07  agencies  and  dealers;  and  (7)  packers  do 
not  engage  in  unfair  practices  in  "•'urchasing  livestock  or  distributing  . 
meat  products  in  commerce. 


The  Problem  and  Its  Significance  I  Changes  \irhich  have  occurred  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  livestock  in  recent  7ears  have  brought  about  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  stockyards  posted  under  the-provisions  of  the  Act.  In  1936» 
124  stockyards  were  posted,  vrhereas  on  July  l,  19^3»  205  were  posted.  If 
all  s  tock.3'’ards  which  meet  the.  definition  set  out  in  the  statute  vrere  posted, 
hov/ever,  it  v>ould  be  necessary  to  extend  supervision  to  100  or  more  ad¬ 
ditional  markets. 

The  volume,  of  work  performed 'in  supervising  the- marketing  operations  of 
stockyards,  market  agencies,  dealers,  licensee^,  and  packers  varies  with 
the  volume  of  livestock  and  meats  being  m-rketed  and  with  changing  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  such  as  prices, . costs  of  operation,  national  prosperity 
and  the  like,  blien  markets  and  economic  conditions  are  relatively  stable, 
changes  in  rates  are  not  so  frequently  sought  and  trade  practice  violations 
are  not  so  prevalent.  iOaen  economic  conditions  are  fluctuating  rapid.ly, 
and.  Particularl3r  during  the  present  war  when  the  production  and  movement 
of  livestock  are  the  greatest  in  our  history,  constant  supervision  and  in- 
vestigation"are  required  and  the  demand  for  such  activities  on  the. part 
of  supervisors  increases  ver;/  greatly.  The  impact  of  changing  economic 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  wax  on  the  rates  charged  for  stockyard 
services  is  of  special  significance. 
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In  o"er  1,200  tariffs  and  supplements  v;ere  filed  seeking  changes  in 

existing  rates.  During  this  and  neyt  fiaeal  year  it  is  anticipated  that 
.the  number  of  such  requests  will  he  at  least  equal  to  those  received  last 
vear.  A  good  man^  of  these  tariffs  and  supplements,  of  course,  involve 
comparatively  simple  rate  chaises.  Others,  hoiirever,  are  of  a  much  more 
complicated  character  with  far-reaching  results  insofar  as  the  farmers  and 
the  livestock  producers  v;ho  pay  the  ra.tes  are  concerned,  Nevertheless, 
each  tariff  and  supplement  filed  seeking  to  change  a  rate  requires  analysis 
and  a  decision  as  to  whether  it  will  he  accepted  for  filing  and  thus  he 
allowed  to  go-  into  effect.  The  more  complicated  ones  require  valuations 
of  property,  Extensive  audits  and  analyses  of  the  hooks  and  records,  hear¬ 
ings,  oral  argtiments  and  all  of  the  procedural  steps  which  must  he  taken 
before  a  legal  determination,  as  to  reasonableness  can  he  made.  The  greatly 
increased  volume  of  v/ork  makes  it  necessary  to  resort  \irherever  possible 
to  stipulations  in  lieu  of  formal  proceedings.  Under  these,  some  rate 
increases  are  allowed  with  certain  restrictions  and  for  limited  periods, 
Dornal  proceedings  are  nevertheless  necessary  in  a  number  of  cases.  In 
still  other  cases,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  prevent  the  increases  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  Personnel  to  carry  on  the  investigation  and  the  limited 
period  of  suspension  allo\'\red  in  the  law.  However,  it  is  estimated  that 
in  the  current  year  unjustified  rate  increases  have  been  prevented  which, 
had  they  gone  into  effect,  would  have  resulted  in  farmers  and  livestock 
growers  paying  more  than  $100,000  a  year  in  increased  charges. 

An  amendment  to  the  Stabilization  Act  enacted  last  year  provides  that  no 
increases  in  ra.tes  of  charges  of  public  utilities  may  be  made  unless  30 
days  notice  is  given  to  the  President.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  been  delegated  as  the  agency  to  handle  this  matter.  That  office,  in 
cooperation  vrith  this  Administration,  has  promulgated  regulations  relat¬ 
ing  to  rates  and  claarges  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  pursuant  to  the  Stabilization  Act,  issued  the  so-called  ”hold-the- 
line"  order  vrhich  calls  on  regulatory  agencies  of  the  Government  not  to 
grant  increases  unless  full  justification  is  shown,  and  to  effectuate  re- 

'  ductions  wherever  possible.  All  of  these  developments  have  materially 
increased  the  workload  vdth  r-spect  to  regulation  of  rates  under  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

General  Plan;  The  major  work  of  administering  the  Act  is  performed  by 
supervisors  located  at  the  major  stockyards,  together  with  a  staff  of 
assistants  and  a  force  of  accountants  stationed  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  country-’’.  Each  supervisor  has  assigned  to  him  a  niimber 
of  smaller  yards  in  what  is  known  as  a  district.  Periodic  visits  are 
made  to  these  outlying  yards.  Complaints  are  investigated  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  settled  on  the  spot  by  the  supervisors.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
full  reports  are  made  to  the  Washington  office  on  the  basis  of  which 
formal  proceedings  are  frequently  instituted.  Such  instances  may  arise 
either  as  a  result  of  investigations  by  supervisors  or  audits  of  the 
books  a.nd  records  by  accountants.  Some  result  from  complaints  received 
from  livestock  producers  and  others  alleging  unfair  practices  or  failure 
to  receive  reasonable  services. 
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Activities' under  the  Act  fall  generally  into  the  following  categories; 

(1)  Rates  and  Charges.  Each  posted  stocl^^ard  is  required  to  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  complete  schedule  of  rates  for  the  service's  ft  provides, 
Whenever  the  yard  wishes  to  alter  any-  such  charges,  the  Secretary  must' 

‘3e  notified  in  adv'ance'.  Because  of  increasing  costs  of  labor  and  mater¬ 
ials,  the  volume  of  rate  charges  requested  recently  has  been  abnormally 
large,  and  a  corresnonding  larger  volume  of  supervisoty  effort  has  been 
required.  In  many  cases  the  rate  charges  are  accepted;  in  others,  informal 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary’s  representative  is  sufficient 

to  prevent  increases.  In  others,  formal  heejrings  are  held  and  a  decision 
reached  as  to  whether  the  increase  will  be  permitted  or  denied.  All  rate 
cases  require  thorough  familiar itj''  on  the  part  of  the  supervisory  staff 
with  financial  standing  of  the  yard,  property  valuation,  income,  expenses, 
and  related  factors.  To  obtain  such  information  often  requires  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  several  trained  auditors  over  a  period  of  several  m-onths, 

(2)  Market  -practices.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  and  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  packers,  stock:/ards,  and. dealers 
must  adhere  to  fair  marketing  practices  in  their  dealing  \irith  producers. 
Facilities  must  be  available  to  shiiopers  without  discrimination;  weights 
must  be  accurate,  accounting  for  shipments  miE  t  be-  in  accordance  with  the 
facts;' and  feeding  and  handling  of  the  stock  must  be  loroperly  su''>ervised. 
Persons  claiming  to  liave  suffered  damage  may  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary,  who  may  then  after  thorough  -investigation,  lequire  the  oay- 
ment  of  reoaration  awards,  or  on  his  ovm  initiative,  institute  formal 

■  action. 

(3)  Record  keeping.  Stoclcyands  are  required  to  maintain  complete  records 
of  all  transactions,  to  permit  determinations  on  the  fairness  of  ra.tes 
and  practices.  If,  upon  investigation,-  it  is  determined  that  such  records 
are  not  being  kemt,  the  Secretary  may  order  their  maintenance.  The  Act 
was  amended,  effective  August  l4,  1935 »  '^7  the  addition  of  Title  Y  re¬ 
lating  to  live-moultry  dealers  and  handlers.  Eight  markets  serving  16 
cities  have  been  found  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  designation  as  live-poultry 
markets.  After  a  market  has  been  so  designated,  all  persons  handling  live 
poultry  in  interstate’  commerce  therein  are  required  to  be  licensed. 

Applicants  must  furnish  a.  certified  balance  , sheet  from  which  their  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  nay  be  learned,  or  must  establish  this  fact  ti rough 
open  hearings  before  a  representative  of  the  Secretary. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program: 

The  m  immediate  supervision  of  livestock  markets  and  designated  poultry 
areas  is  conducted  from  nineteen  field  offices  located  in  the  following 
cities ; 
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Kontj=roner7,  Ala'^a^q.,  Lexington,  Kentuc]^^  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Los  Angeles,  California  Boston,  Maseaclmsetts  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colorado  .  St,^._Panl,  Minnesota  Portland,  Oregon, 

Siono:  Cit;;)’, ,  loT^a  '  Kansas  Cit^’’,  Missouri' Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Chicago,  Illinois  Onaha,  Kehrasha  Hashville,  Tennessee 

Indiananol is,  Indiana h  Hew  York,  iTew  York,  Ft,  ’iorth,  Texas 

national  , Stoc’cyards ,  Illinois  '  '  •  ’ 

J^o^iUl  proceeding,  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act:  t^iile  enforce¬ 
ment  of -the- Packers  and  Stoc’55’’a-rds.  Act  is  oased  priTtiaril7  on  a  progran  of 
persuasion  and  negotiation,  it  is  nevertheless  frequently  necessary  to 
resort  to  fornal  proceedings  to  secure  bonpliance.  'The  following  table 
presents  a.  statis-tical  sumary  of .  fornal  proceedings  from  19^0  through 
19^3»  iiipl’-isive.  -  ;  . 


Fiscal 

Year 

Cases  Pend-; 

.  ing.  3e-g..  ; 
of  Year.  : 

Hew  Cases 

Hea.rings  * 
Reopened  * 

Total 

Cases 
disposed 
of  - 

Cases 
pending 
end  year 

.  19^0 

37  - 

73 

S  ..  : 

IIS 

IB  . 

42 

194i 

42  .  • 

95 

•  1  • 

13S 

82 

56 

1942 

■  Bo.-.  • 

g4 

-S  4 

152 

.  SB 

56 

4g 

10  -  • 

ll4 

64 

50 

Of  the  Ug  new  cases  arising  during  fiscal  year  19^3^  IS  involved  unfair 
trade  practices;  l4  involved  reparation  arising  from  alleged  danages; 
one  was  an  insolvency  resulting  in  inability  to  pay  financial  obligations;  s 
6  ap)lications  vrere  for  poultry  licenses;  2  involved  reasonableness  of  ji 

rates  and  charges  of  stocloyard  conpanies;  3  involved  reasonableness  of  I! 

rates  cliarged,  by  commission  nen;  3  were  applications  for  authorizations 
•  toi  inspect  brands  on  livestock;  and  one  the  reasonableness  , of  rates 
clia.rged  for  se;rvices  rendered  in  connection  with  narketing  live  poultry. 

Of  the  6h  cases  v;hich  ^^rere  finally  decided  in  I943f  orders  to  cease  and  I 
desist  fron  unfair  trade  practices  \>;ere  issued  in  10,  damages  were  awarded  ' 
in  9»  poultry  licenses  vjere  granted  in  one  case,  and  revoked  in  6 
others.  Twenty-five  cases  were  dismissed  because  of  lack  of'prdof  of 
violation  of  the  Act  or  for  some  other  reason.  Rates  previously  Prescribed 
were -uodif ied  in  one  case,  aud  modifications, were, .denied. in  4  others,  and 
modif ic-ations  which  had  previously  been  made  in  rate,  cases  were  extended  .  ' 
in  4  instances.  .One  authorization  to  inspect,  brands. on  livestock  previousl;  i 
granted  was  continued;  one  authorization  loreviously  granted  was  revoked; 
a,nd  one  aunlic  a.tion  for  such  authorization  was  denied.  Pinal  action  ino  ' 
one  case  was  held  in  abeyance  to  be  decided  at  a  later  date, 

D’aring  the  year '  disposition  ..was  made  in  Federal  District  Courts  of  l6  j 

cases  involving  violations  of  the  Act,  Fourteen  cases  v^eve  pending  at,  ' 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  12  additional  were  initiated. 
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Audits  of  Books  and  Hecoi^dgl  '  An  inte.s:ral  part  of  the  work  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  Act  is  the  auditing  of  hooks  of  stockyards,  market  agencies  and 
licensees. 


The  volume  of  this  work  during  the  past  few  years  is  as  follows j 


Year 

Total 

Audits  Made 

Rate 

Investigation 

Number  by  Purpose 
Financial  Application 

Trade  Practice  for  Licenses 

1939 

307 

6 

131 

170 

194o 

397 

34 

193 

170 

194i 

533 

l4 

4o3 

116 

1942 

773 

31 

510 

1S2 

19U3 

50s 

3S 

352. 

118 

3ond  Coverage i  Hie  new  regulations  under  the  Packers  and  Stoclcyards  Act 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  January  12,  1943,  contained  pro¬ 
visions  increasing ‘the  amount  of  bond  required  and  based  computa.tion  on 
2c0  days  a  year  instead  of  the  30^  days  previously  used.  This  provision, 
combined  with 'the  higher 'prices  of  livestock,  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  coverage  filed  by  registrants  from  $l6,000,000  to 
322,000,000. 

Scales  and  V/eighing;  The  vrork  accomplished  during  the  past  year  in  check¬ 
ing  scales  is  as  follows: 


Number  of  stoclqrards  visited  -  ll4 

Total  number  of  livestock  scales  at  posted  markets  715 
Number  of  livestock  scales  found  to  be  inaccurate 

and  corrected  or  removed  from  service  266 

Number  of  poultry  scales  found  to  be  inaccurate 

and  corrected  5^ 

Number  of  new  or  rebuilt  scales  installed  10 

Inaccurate  beams  balanced  7 

Livestock  scale  test  and  inapeation  reports  re¬ 
ceived  and  examined  '  2,209 

Live  poultry  scale  test  and  inspection  reports 

received  and  examined  --  ,  264 

Number  of  poultry  scales  at  designated  markets  600 


Stockyard  Valu3.ti6n:  Valuation  engineers  compdeted  seven  appraisals  of  the 
physical  plant  and  lands  of  stockyard  cogjanies.  In  addition,  8  other  ap¬ 
praisals  are  in  process  of  com,pletion. 

Stockyards  Posted:  Because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  extend  super¬ 
vision  to; additional  yards,  it  was  necessary  to  discontinue  the  posting 
of  stoclcyards  in  1943,  even  though  the  number  subject  ■  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  is  increasing  continuously. 
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Fiscal  ^ear.  ^  ITumler  of  Posted  Stockyards 

.  -  1940  .  ^  .  .  '  •■.^i9gf'-".--^r..  . ,  . 

1941  “  222  ■ 

1942  217  •  •  • 

:  1943  ;  .  205 

P-ate  Ohar^^es;  during  the  year,  market  agency,  license  tariffs,  and  charges 
■therein..,  received  attention  as  follows:.  .  .. 

Stockyard  Rates  2,79"  ' 

Ilarket  Agency,  and  Commission  Rates  g03 
license  Commission  Rages  126 

1,20s 

Poultry  Licenses;  One  hundred  sixty-two  noultry  licenses  were  issued  and 
2.S3  were.- .rendered  inactive  during  the  year.  Five  poultry  licenses  were 
restored  and- -S  .revoked.  At.  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  l,6l9  licenses 


were  in  effect  as  .refle.cted  in 

the  following 

table;  ;  • 

Fiscal  Year 

-'Issued 

: 'Inactive  ' 

• 

Restored'  ;■  Revoked'* 

• 

1  dlTet  . 

1942 

2550 

:  776 

20  :  51  ■ 

• 

17U3' 

1943 

2712 

■  ;  1059 

% 

• 

25  59'. , 

■   - ■>  —  \ 

1619 

(t)  llaval  Stores  Act 


Apurooriation  Act,  1944  . . . . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  hy 

the  i'^ar  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  . 

Tota.l  anticipated  available,  1944  . , . 

Budget  Estimate,  19^5  . 

PROJECT  STATSlvISlTT 


Project 

■  1943 

1944  ■ 

(estimated) 

'  1945- 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  Haval 

Stores  Act  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available  . . . 

Received  ':rj  transfer  from 
"Marketing  Service,  Food 

Pis tr ibution  Adminis tra- 
tion,"  general  administra¬ 
tive  e.xpenses  . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 
overtime  nay . . 

Total  estimate  or  ap- 
lirooriation . . 

$34,515 

3S5 

$34, 72s 

$34, 72s 

•■34.900 

34,72s 

..  W.iss 

-  - 

-1 , 000 

-4, DOS 

33.900 

30,120 

3‘t.72S 

$30,120 

+4.6og 

34,72s 

3‘».7gg 
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Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Overtime •  a’bsorbBd  . . . 

Additional  funds  'for  overtime  (appropriated, 
19^3»  estimated  Sup-nlemental ,  1944;  and  in- 
eluded  in  "budget  estimate,  1945)  . 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (j  montlis  in  1943) 


1943 

Est,  1944 

Est.  1945 

$3,200 

$4. 60S 

$.4, 60s 

■  3...2Q0 

4,6o8 

4,60s 

mm  LTmsa  THIS  aperoeriation 

objective:  To  prevent  the  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  mis"branded,  mis- 
graded,  adulterated,  or  falsely  descri'bed  nav.al  stores,  and  to  provide 
certain  services  to  "oroducers  and  consumers  through  the  esta’olishment 
of  standard  grades  and  Federal  inspection  facilities. 


The  Ero'blem  and,  its  Significance;  The  inspection  of  turpentine  and  rosin 
"by  experienced  Federal  inspectors  facilitates  the -marketing  of  these 
commodities  "by  providing  the  .means  1:^  -which  sales  can  "be  made  on  the  "basis 
of  onality.a  Federal  certificates  are  accepted  as  final  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  that  .may  arise,  from  time  to  time  "between  _"tuj''er  and  seller 
as.  to  the- grade  of  purity  of  the  product,  or  compliance  with  specifications. 
Stocks  of  gum  rosin  have  heen  acciimulated  thropgh  loan  and  stockpile  pur¬ 
chase  program.  All  such  rosin  must  "be  inspected  "by  our  inspectors.  In 
addition,  the  Allied  Nations  are  furnished  gum  and  v/ood  turpentine,  wood 
rosin,  pine  oil,  pine  tar,  pinene,  disentine,  tall  oil  (liquid  rosing 
rosin -oil,  and  several  proprietary  products.  These  items  are  purchased 
from  private  manufacturers  and  all  shipments  of  such ^ma ter ials  are  of- 
fically  insoected  and  analyzed  under.  Federal  specif i'ca.tions. 


Enforcement  work  under  the  Haval  Stores  Act  insures  pure  and  properly  " 
graded  naval  stores  to  users  of  ,the,s,e,' products. 

Q-eneral  Elan;  Under  the  regulatory  work,  samples  of  naval  stores  entering 
interstate  commerce.’ are  purc-hased -for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  classifi¬ 
cation,  or  grading  in  order  to  detect  any  vrlation  of- the  Act. 


The  inspection  service  is  permissive  and  is  rendered  upon  request.  Certif- 
ica,tes  are  furnished  sho^iring  the  analysis,  classification,  or  grade.  For 
this  service  a  fee  is  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service. 


Revenue ;  Fees  collected  for  inspection  services  are  in  part  deposited  in  a 
■,  special  truet  fund  to  cover  exi^enses  in  connection  with  this  work,  and 
in  part  to  Miscellaneous  Receipts  of  the  Treasury.  During  19^'3  collections 
deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  amount  to  $4,666,42. 
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Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Although  there  ha,s  heen  no  ma¬ 
terial  change  in  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  work  in  recent  ^ears, 
the  following  examples  of  accomplishments  reflect  in  every  case  an  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  work.  [This  has  "been  made  possible  through  the  use 
of  fees  collected  from  persons  requesting  inspection  and  grading  ser¬ 
vices.-  These  fees  are  used  to  help  cover  expenses  of  the  inspection 
service  itself;  aiqpropriated  money  is  used  for  supervisory  functions  and 
analytical  vrork.-  ,  ^  i 

In  19^3  samples  of  turpentine  and  ;rosin  were  collected  and  analyzed  from 
132  lots  or  shipments,  representing  47  shippers  or  distributors.  This 
is  an  increase  of  20  percent  over  "the  number  analyzed  in  the  previous 
year.  Citations  or  less  formal  notifications  -were  issued  in  l4  instances 
because  of  some  nonconforming  feature  of  the  sale  or  method  of  labeling 
or  describing  the  product.  '  ■  ‘ 

Inspection  and  grading  services  are  provided  producers  of  turpentine 
and  rosin,  when requested,  at  their  stills  and  at  certain  concentration 
'ooints  or  \Trarehouse  yards.  During  the  year,  432,262  barrels  and  drums 
of  rosin  were  inspected,  graded,  and  certified  at  stills  a.nd  warehouse  ■ 
yards.  This  was  an  appreciable  increase  over  the  340,556  drums  handled 
in  19^2.  Much  of  this  total  was  offered  as  collateral  for  Commodity 
Credit  loans.  In  addition,  33,477  barrels  of  wood  rosin  and  33,932 
barrels  of  other  naval  stores  products  were  inspected  and  analyzed  for 
shipment'  under  the  Lend-Lease  program, 

T^iro  sets  of  Official  Rosin  Standards  \^ere  made  up  during  the  year.  One 
hundred  sets  are  nov7  on  hand,  in  use  throughout  the  naval  stores  industry, 
or  held  in  reserve  and  available  for  loans.  Twelve  sets  were  completely 
reassembled,  and  33  more' were  serviced  by  cleaning  and  reassembling  some 
or  all  of  the  standards  in  the  set. 

One  set  X'diich  had  been  in  a  fire  at  a  still  ^^ras  completely  renewed.  Six 
sets  \»rere  issued  to  new  depositaries  on  loan  under  the  usual  security 
deposits  of  $100,  and  three  lost  types  or  standards  were  replaced  to 
keep  the  sets  complete.  Hie  amounts  collected  for  such  replacements,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  annual  service  or  rental  charge,  totaled  $307,  which  was 
returned  to  the  Trea,sury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Standardization  work  was  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  on  specifications 
and  test  methods  apmlicabl-e  to  naval  stores  products  which  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Act  or  which  are  being  purchased  under  the  Lend-Lease 
program. 

Methods  were  de''’'eloped  for  detecting  and  proving  the  adulteration  of  gum 
turpentine _ or  steam  distilled  wood  turpentine  with  destructively  dis¬ 
tilled  wood  turpentine,  based  on  the  measure  of  solvent  power  of  the 
turpentine- 
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"i'/ork  has  "been  done  on  a  method  which  will  show  the  quantity  of  higher 
alcohols  (terpineol,  horneol,  fenchyl  alcohol)  in  pine  oil,  with  the  "idea 
of  including  an  .alcohol  requirement  in  the  standard  specifications  for 
pine  oil, 

A  method  is  /being  studied  for  determining  "both  the  quantity  and  nature  of 
excess  volatile  matter  in  rosin*  This  may  he  mineral  oil  in  the  case  of" 
reclaimed  rosin,  or  residual  torpene  oils  in  the  case  of  giun  rosin.  In 
either  case  the  presence  of  qmy  excess  quantity  of  such  volatile  oil  is 
ohjectionahle  for  many  purposes  for  which  rosin  is  used, 

A  stud;'  ha,s  been  made  of  the  viscosities  of  various  grades  of  pine  tar, 
in  order  to  use  that  factor  in  diff erentiating- oetvreen  the  several  classes 
and  grades. 

Work  has  “been  done  on  standardization  of  methods  of  analysis  for  tar  oil, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  relative  proportion 
of  resin  and  fatty  acid  in  the  product. 

(u)  Insecticide  Act.  '  " 


Appropriation  Act,  1944  . . . . . .  $167, 8S0 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  hy  the 

War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  . . . •. . .  +25,026 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  . . .  192,906 

Budget  estimate,  1945  ......' . . . . . .  215, 208 

Increase . . . . . . . . .  +22,302 


PROJECT  STATSilElIT 


Project 

19U3  !  19W 

; (estimated) 

1945 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrea-se 

1.  Insecticide  Act  ....... v. 

♦ 

$lSli43S4;  $192,906 

$215,208 

+22,302 

Unobligated  ’balance . , 

.3.331! 

— '  - 

—  _ 

Total  available . 

IS6.7I5:  192.906 

215.208- 

+22.302  (] 

Received  by  transfer  from 
"Marketing  Service,  Pood 
Pistribution  Administra-  ■ 
t  ion , "  .-ene  ral  admin  is  tra- 
tive  expenses  ............ 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 
overtime  pay  . . '. . . 

• 

» 

‘  -5,000:  ,  -  - 

« 

:  -25.026 

— 

Total  estimate  or  ap- 
oropriation . 

f 

• 

1S1.715J  167. SSO 

215.208 
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mCRMSE 

(l)  An 'increase  of  $22,302  (including  $2,302  for  overtine  pay)  to  establish. 

a  laOorator;.’-  at  San  Erancisco,  California,  for  determining  the  effectiveness 

of  insecticides  and  fungicides  produced  or  used  in.  that  area. 

j e c t i ve ;  To  enforce  more  adequateljf  the  ]provisions  of  the  Insecticide 
Act  ,of  1910  hy  establishing  facilities  on  the  West  Coast  for  determining 
the  value  and  effectiveness  of  insecticides  and  fungicides* 

The  Problem:  Daring  the  fiscal  year  1944  it  is  necessary  to  send  samples 
of  insecticides  and  fungicides  -  collected  on  the  West  Coast  to  eastern 
laboratories  for  testing.  This  procedure  results  in  serious  delay  in 
determining  the  quality  of  the  product.  This  delay  in  many ^ ins tances 
has  resulted  in  serious  losses  to  producers  of  food  and  other  products, 

..It  is  estimated  that  there  are  350  manufacturers  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides  on  the  West  Coast  producing  approximately  3»000  different 
products.  It  is  impossible,  with  the  present  staff  and  facilities,  to 
assure  West  Coast  farmers,  prchardists ,; livestock  and  poultry  producers, 
and  victory  gardeners  that  the  products  they  purchase  will  be  of  the 
nualit7,and  character  represented,  . 

Significance ;  The .11 . states , west  of  the ^Kansas-Colorado  border  use-about 
one- third  of  the  total , production  of^heavy  agricultural  insecticides 
manufactured  in, this  country.  This  area  uses  about  45  percent  of  our 
•oroduction  of  lead  arsenate,  20  percept  of  Qur  production  of  calcium 
arsenate,  45  percent  of  our  cryolite  and  other  fluorine  products,  and 
30  nercent  of  our  rotenone-b earing,  roots.  The  la.rgest  users  in  this  area 
are  the  coast  states  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  where  in¬ 
secticides  are  used  for  the  protection  of  citrus  trees,  apples,  pears, 
and  other,  fruits ,  and  extensive  plantings  of  truck  crops'.  '  The _  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  mountain  states, also  requires  large  amounts  of  insecticides, 
and  additional  q^uantities  are  used  to  prevent  damage  to  crops  b3^  grass- 
ho'cpera.  .  Tests  of  insecticides  must  be  ma.de  where  the  insects  are 
lorevalent^  and  fungicides  must  be ’applied  to  the  plants  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Samples  collected  on,  the  West  Coast  are  novr  being  sent  to 
Chicago  or  Beitsville,  Maryland,  for  testing. ' 

Products  noxiT  on  the  market  contaAn  many  new  and  complex  organic  compounds, 
and  are  often  recommended  for  many  different  kinds  of  insects  and  plant 
diseases  .A  single  prpduct  ma.y  require  a  hundred  or  more  tests  to  determine 
its  limitations.  Under  present  operations,  faulty  inseCt.icides  may  be 
on  the  market  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  crops  damaged  before 
their  limitations  are' detected,  y  . 

Plan  of  Woric.:  ,.A  labora'tory  will  be  opened. at  San  Francisco,  California,  to 
■orovide  facilities' for  d etermining  \diether' insec tiCide.5 -and  fungicides 
sold  in  that  area  are  in  compliance  with  the  la\v.  Samples  of  mroducts 
subject  to  the  act  will  be  collected,  analyzed,  and  when  necessary,  sub¬ 
jected  to  practical  field  tests  to  determine  whether  thei-r  labeling  is 
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accurate  and  conulete.  Infractions  of  the  Act  canoe  detected  pronptly, 
and  appropriate  action  undertaken  hefore  further  unlawful  sales  are  na,de, 
fenuf acturers  \irho  contenplate  the  production  of  new  products  can  avail 
thenselx’-es.  of  much  technical  information  prior  to  the  actual  marketing 
of  their  product. 

IIT  LAITGUAG-B 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follo\^s  (deleted  matter  enclosed  with  "brackets) : 

[Enforcement  of  the]  Insecticide  Act:  Bor  ena."bling  the  Secretary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  -;k:t  of  April  2b,  I9IO  (7  S.  C.  121-134), 

The  deletion  of  the  vrords  "Enforcement  of  the"  in  the  title  of  this  item  is 
proposed  for  uniformity,,  with  other  similar  titles  of  suhappr opr iat ions  under 
the  main  heading  "Marketing  Service,  Bood  Eistrihution  Administration,"  and 
for  simplifying  the  wording  of  the  item. 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


O'/ertime  ahsor'bed. . . . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated, 
1943;  estimated  supplemental,  1944;  and 
.included  in  "budget  estimate,  1945)  . 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (j  months  in' 1943) 

1943 

Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

*$9-,  26s, 

.  ..$25,02.6 

$27.32^ 

9.2SS 

25.026 

Actual  appropriation  was  .plC.OOO,  ■ 

IfOSE'  UlTDER  THIS  APPEOERIATIOIT 

Cojective ;  To  provide  protection  from  mishranded,  adulterated  or  ineffective 
■  insecticides  and  fungicides  and  thus  to  assist  farmers  in  meeting  pro¬ 
duction  goals  for  foodstuffs  .and  livestock;:  to  evaluate  new  and  complex 
products  oeing  placed  on  the  ma.rket;  and  to  keep  a'oreast  of  nevr  ’caowledge 
and  methods  in  the  insecticide  field. 


The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  The  increased  demand  for  insecticides, 
coupled  with  a  shortage  of  manv  of  the  standard  ingredients  formerly 
used  in  their  manufacture,  has  caused  some  manufacturers  to  attempt 
the  marketing  of  worthless  new  products,  the  adulteration  of  standard 
products,  or  the  improper  labeling  of  their  packages.  Most  crops  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  for  thfeir'  production  com¬ 
mercially,  Seeds  must  be  treated  b^efore  planting  and  food  products 
that  are  stored  must  be  treated  to  protect  them  during  sboraige. 

In  1943  about  ^00  new  prepara-tions  appeared  on  the  market.  These  re¬ 
quire  development  of  methods  of  analysis  and  tests  to  determine  the 
truthfulness  of  claims  made  for  them.  Upon  their  effectiveness,  the 
'  production  of  over  $13,000,000,000  worth  of  farm  crops  is  partially  de¬ 
pendent,  as  well  as  protection  to  stored  foods  and  other  products,  and 
the  health  of  both  men  and  domestic  animals.  The  20  million  victory 
^gardens  in  1943  accounted  in  large  part  for  the  increased  demand  for 
insecticides,  A  shortage  of  labor  has  resulted  in  carelessness  of 
.plant  operation,  and  shortages  of  ravf  materials  have  led  to  substitutions 
of  ineffective  materials  and  adult era.ti on. 

General  Flan;  The  work  under  this  project  consists  of  the  collection  of 
samples  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  including  disinfectants,  making 
chemical  analyses  and  performing  actual  field  tests  when  necessary. 
Bacteriological  investigations  must  also  be  conducted  to  develop  methods 
for  testing 'ne^AT  products,  and  to  standardize  methods  of  testing  now  in 
use.  Finally,  evidence  must  be  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  courts 
on  shipments  which  are  in  violation  of  the  Act,  “  ' 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs ;  During  1943,  2,132  samples  of 
'insecticides  and  fungicides  were  collected  and  tested  as  compared  with 
2,310  during  the  previous  year.  Of  these,  426,  or  20  percent,  were  in 
violation  of  the  Act.  In  336  cases  legal  action  was  talcen  to  correct 
the  violation  and  90  cases  were  adjusted  through  correspondence  I'dth 
the  manufacturer.  ■- 

During  the  year  21  seizures,  involving  1?  different  products  were  made. 
Legal  action  was  taken  in  100  criminal  action  cases,  involving  77  dif¬ 
ferent  products.  Tests  of  128  other  products  -were  not  sufficiently 
conclusive  to  ^varrant  action  and  new  samples  of  them  for  further  tests  ■ 
are  being  obtained. 

Among  the  most  serious  types  of  violation  this  year  have  been  the  market¬ 
ing  of  rotenone-bearing  insecticides  which  fail  to  contain  the  amount 
of  rotenone  claiiiied,  pyrethriun  concentrates  or  substitutes  for  them 
which  did  not  contain  sufficient  pyrethrmm  or  other  active  insecticidal 
material  to  be  effective  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  insecticides  containing  fluorine  which  have  not  contained  the  amount 
of  sodium  fluoride  or  sodium  fluosilicate  claimed. 
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About  50  percent  of  the  samples  analyzed  in  1943  were  agricultural  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides,  Vifhile  the  proportion  of  misbranding  in  this 
group  is  low,  it  requires  constant  surveillance  since  it  includes  prod¬ 
ucts  used  on  the  important  food  and  fiber  crops  and  a  single  faulty 
ba.th  of  a  product  may  destroy  the  crop  to  which  it  is  aq^plied. 

There  were  ver^''  few  insecticides  and  fungicides  imported  in  1943»  How¬ 
ever,  6  shipments  v/ere  sampled  and  of  these  3  were  denied  admission  be¬ 
cause  they  were  of  little  or  no  value  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  marked. 

Severa.1  hundred  labels  submitted  by  manufacturers  requesting  comments 
and  criticism  ?vith  reference  to  their  compliance  with  the  law  were  ex- 
ai'Qined, 

tiuch  vfork  has  been  done  to  develop  methods  for  ana.lyses  of  new  products. 
Extensive  field  tests  have  been  ma.de  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
these  products  by  the  entomologists  and  plant  pathologists, 

A  rapid  method  for  the  determination  of  fluorine  in  commercial  fluorides 
has  been  devised  which  will  shorten  the  time  for  analyzing  these  products. 
Investigations  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  substitutes  for  pyreth- 
rum  and  rotenene  are  being  made,  A  la.boratory  method  is  being  developed 
for  testing  insect  sprays  which  will  shorten  the  time  required  to  test 
these  products. 

Some  of  the  tests  made  show  that  substitute  materials  used  for  fungicides 
are  satisfactory  in  some  localities  but  not  in  others. 

V/ork  this  year  is  being  directed  primarily  to  guarding  products  which 
affect  the  production  and  protection  of  agricultural  products  and  the 
protection  of  health. 


IIiLuber  of  ._ajiuf actureTs  of  Insecticides  Fungicides 
Including  the  i.unber  of  Official  Samples  Collected 
and  rvction  Taken  in  kespect  Thereto 


1  lanu- 

Products 

fac- 

turers_ 

Irsenate  of  Lea,d 

39 

Calciuin  Arsena.te 

23 

Paris  Green 

c 

/ 

Borc.ea'u::  l.ixture 

'  lo 

Bordeaux:  Arsenical  l.ixtures 

21 

Liquid  1  Drp  Lime  Sulpnur 

16 

Sulphur-Copper-Licotine-  • 

Preparations 

13 

Oil  liuulsions 

15 

’’Permitted”  Arsenical  Dips 

and  Disiiifect amt s 

7 

Lise.  Plant  Insecticides 

and  Fun  g  i  c  i.  dij  s 

111 

Ant  Preparations 

31 

Clothes  ..oth  Preparations 

53 

Drinking  Later  Disinfectants  1 

Products  T'jhich  have  lest 

strength 

8 

Coal  Tar  Disinfectants 

51 

Liciuor  Gresolis  Saponatus 

17 

Fornaldehvde  Pr epar at ions 

11 

Fraud  Preparations 

1 

Seed  Treating  Preparations 

15 

H2qjOchl. 3rites ,  etc. 

,  36 

miimal  Lice  Preparations 

82 

FI7  Spraps 

68 

Lill  and  Irsnarp  Insecti¬ 

cides 

13 

Pine  Oi.l  Disinfectants 

17 

Preparation  for  rots 

2 

Preparation  for  Poaches 

73 

Preparation  foi'  Screvn;or:os 

12 

:L9isc.  9'ouse  Insecticides 

112 

Ter:  :itc  Pr  spar  at  ions 

6 

Lise ellaneo V- s  D::, 5 inf e cur n ■-> s 

37 

.is  ccllaneous  Pro  duct  s 

29 

- - -  - - -  - —  - - - 
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Collectejd 

Ikl 
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19 
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( V )  Comnodity  Ucchan.-e  Act 


Appropriation  Act^  1944  .  „ 300, JOG 

Anticipat-ed  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required  by  the 

Gar  Cvertiliie  Pay  Act  of  1943  . . .  . . * 

Total  anticipat-ed  ■availabl'd,  1944  .  • . .  34-,5';j-L 

Budqet  estimate-,  1945  . . .  340 ,.797 

Increase  . . . . . . . . . . . .  . .t^l'l 


PROJECT  STATS lEhT 


Project 

1943 

1944“ 

(estirr.ated) 

1945  ■ 

(est  mated) 

increase  or 

decrease 

1.  Coiimodity  Exchange  Act 
Covered  into  Treasury  in 
accordance  nith  Public 
Lau  -674  . 

461,729 

418 

1885 

348, 581 

348,797 

f2].6 

Unobligated  b-alance  ..... 

.•  — 

— 

— 

Total  available  . 

466,032 

348 , 581 

340,797 

+216 

Trcnsf erred  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Office  of 
Secretary  of  .^griculturd' 
"Salaries  and  Expenses, 
libraT'^r"  . 

+3 , OoO 

+475 

— 

— 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 
overtime  par . . 

-48,581 

Total  estlna,te  or 

aporopriation . '.. 

469, 507 

300,000  _ 

7.9:7 

irCREASE 

(1)  The  increase  of  .,.216  in  this  item  is  for  ♦vertr  e  pa;-"  rc 
the  I'ar  Overtime  Fay  Act  of  1943. 


CKA:IGE  III  LAIGIJAGE 

The  estimates  liclude  a  proposed  chanqe  in  the  lanpia  c  ©.t”  tOis  .it 
follows  (deleted  raatter  enclosed  v;ith  brackets): 

Commodity  Exchange  Act:  To  endle  the  3c ci 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Comiodit’'  A:.C- 
(7  U.S.C,  l-17a),  [^and  as  further  am.ended 
i540  (7  U.S.C.  2),  .,300,000  ]  340,797. 
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'The  deletion  of  the  “ef erring  to  the  Act  of  Octoher  3,  19^0  is  pro¬ 

posed  since  that  lav;  has  nov;  heen  codified  and  is  included  in  section  2  of 
Title  7  tjf  the  United  States  Code,  which  section  is  covered  hy  the  code 
ref erence- included- in  the  language  retained, 

...  .  Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Marketing  Service  Commodity  ■gjxchanj;:e  Act  _ 

•  ■  -  .  ^  19^3  ;Sst.  1944:5st.  Ip^ 


Overtime  absorbed  .  :■ 

■  C\J 

-  to 
cu 

—  ; 

Additional  funds  fer  ©vertime  (appropriated,  : 
19^3  estimated  supplemental,  19^-4;  and  in-  : 
eluded  in  budget  estimate,  1945)  . .  • 

r 

•mm  —  ^ 

s4s,5gl  : 

$48,797 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  inl^3)  • 

2S,620 

48,381 

48,797 

WORE  UhUSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

01  iective :  The  purp-sae  cf  federal  regulation  of  commodities  futures 
trading  is  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  futaxes  tra.ding  system  by  (l) 
insuring  fair  practice  and  honest  dealing  on  coranodity  exchanges 
(2)  provcntL-i^  : :3iiipulations  and  corners  and  (3)  preventing  the 

cissc:..iiiatior.  of  false  and  nisloadiirg  crop  anc  iic.rket  infor:.is.tion  to 
influence  "?ricos. 


Tlie  pnobl-3r‘:  anci  its  bi  piiiicancc :  Tradni  '  in  a  gricultural  CQ.e-ioditios  foi 
future  delivery  on  contract  :.n,r!:ets  argre  ated  nore  than  .10^000,00^,000 
during  the  fiscal  j^ear  1943.  lliough  teis  .ps  ,a , glecrease  of  2?  prrce-it 
fror.',  1942,  it  represents  an  increase  of  22  o-ercent  cojrpared  nith  the 
I94O-4I  .year.  The  value  of  trac-ing  in  rye  increassc  06  percent  above 
the  preceding  j^aar  and  :  as  the  lar:'  est  in  the  22  years  for  -diich  records 
are  available.  Tradin^  in  oats- inch ea-sed  16- percent  over  the  191-1-42 
year  and  ■;  as  the  highest  since  1937. 

Futures  traenn ,  is  of  great  econo:  Ic  value  to  the  producer,  processor, 
and  merchant.  It  enables  price  oninion  to  focus  in  one  place.  The 
disse: ination  of  price  guotations  enables  all  interested  pm-tj-os  to  be 
informed  of  th--t  opinion,  .--s  futures  pi’ices  re.^istored  upon  cOiriodity 
exchanges  reflect  the  o  h-nion  of  tin  v''.riod  iirterests  handlin^,  tlm  sxtual 
corr:od.it7,  theg"  are  cf  vit-al  haportance  in  the  establislraent  of  coiroditg'' 
prices  a-iic-  thus  have  a  direct  and.  importarat  effect  upon  the  producer. 


riaintenanse  of  the  futures  markets  p: 
nhich  can  be  observed,  measured,  and 
regulatec  futures  trading  is  lac!:ing 
'Speculation  is-  driven  into  the  cash  i 
inventory’'. speculation,  -and.  black  r'.ar: 


■o  aides  em  outlet  for  sgDoculation 
controlled,  d’len  opportunity  for 
ill  , -articular  co.n  locities,  such 
:ai*’:Gts  resultin;,  in  hoarding, 

:Gt  operations. 
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In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  price  deterraining  function,  the  futures 
market  facilitates  hedging  agamnst  loss.  As  the  v;ar  situation  becomes 
more  favorable,  an  increasing  number  of  processors  and  merchants  are 
expected  to  turn  to  the  commodity  futures  market  for  protection  from 
price  fluctuations. 

The  extensive  use  of  the  vjheat  futures  market  for  hedging  purposes  by 
farmers'  na,rkcting  organizations,  merchants,  and  processors  engaged  in 
the  handling  of  cash  v/hea-t,  is  evidenced  by  the  figures  reported  by 
concerns  vdiose  position  in  a  single  future  equals  or  exceeds  200,000 
bushels.  As  of  July  1,  1943^  there  were  54  such  concerns  reporting 
stocks  of  cash  v;iioa.t  of  182,304,000  bushels,  and  unfilled  sales  commit¬ 
ments  of  143,183,000  bushels.  In  order  to  secure  protection  against 
price  changes,  these  concerns  had  hedging  positions  in  the  futures  markets 
on  July  1  aggregating  46,128,000  bushels  long  and  61,564,000  bushels  short. 

IJithout  the  opportunity  to  hedge  their  sp'ot  transactions  in  the  futures 
markets,  v.’heat  and  cotton  buyers,  for  example,  would  be  compelled  to 
increase  their  operating  margins  with  the  result  that  the  producer  would 
be  paid  less  for  his  product.  The  cost  of  protection  against  price 
changes  would  thus  be  shifted  from  the  speculator  to  the  farmer. 

Any  slackening  in  enforcement  of  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  Conuno- 
dity  Exchange  Act  could  be  expected  to  result  in  increased  speculation 
and  serious  dislocation  of  the  marketing  system.  This  is  forcefully 
demonstrated  by  the  number  of  traders  viiose  operations  have  been  just 
within  the  speculative  trading  ILmits  established  under  the  Act. 

The  limit  on  daily  trading  and  the  net  long  or  short  speculative  position 
of  any  person  in  the  grain  futures  market  is  established  at  2,000,000 
bushels.  On  56  occasions  during  the  year  individual  traders  held 
positions  aimounting  to  90  to  100  percent  of  his  limit,  thus  indicating 
a  ready  desire  to  assurae  an  even  larger  share  in  the  market  in  the 
absence  of  the  restrictions  imposed  under  the  Act. 

The  limit  on  daily  trading  and  net  long  or  short  positions  in  cotton 
is  30,000  bales  in  any  one  future  on  one  market.  In  38  instances  during 
the  year  traders  held  positions  of  90  to  100  percent  of  the  established 
limit.  Continued  scrutiny  of  the  operations  of  traders,  is  necessary  if 
manipulation  a.nd  marl®t  abuses  are  to  be  prevented. 

General  Plan:  By  licensing  all  commodity  exchanges  on  which  trading  in 
the  specified,  comraodities  is  conducted  and  registering  all  futures 
con'imission  merchants  and  floor  brokers  who  execute  orders  for  others, 
the  area  of  supervision  is  circumscribed.  Then  by  requiring  all  brokers 
and  large  traders  to  report  daily  concerning  their  trading  operations 
and  open  positions,  deliveries,  and  other  pertinent  information,  the 
basic  data  are  secured  upon  vjhich  market  supervision  is  be.sed. 
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With  the  assistance  of  supervisors,  investigators,  and 
tSe  trade' centers,  all  trading  is  scrutinized,  price 
apparent  or  alleged  violations  of  the  law 

of  futures  coipriission  merchants  and  large  traders  exairane  , 
tive  action  taken  when  required. 

--he  -Dast  year.  Fees  received  for  registrations  ana  duplicate  -art 

HL4:yfi!S2orhS"i?°46”taiesr?hrs?hcnf^ 

and  7  foreign  countries. 

+  t  ;  rto  nm'i  -rp^norts  f t led  bv  futures  commission  merchants,  dealers, 

■;SrchSi;k?esso:ir-/oihtr1raders  «ere  tabulated  and  analysed. 

There  viere  completed  695  "segregation"  audits  1°  insure  proper  handling 

;f  clt«er-funds  by  futures  chants)  and 

audits  (to  insure  compliance  with  speculative  trading  Imi  .  ). 

ThW'^v-tbree  comnlaints  of  alleged  violations  of  the  Comraodity  Exchange 
IM;." te^e^ld;  4  cases,  substantiated  by  investigation,  «ere  sent 
tr-the' solicitor  for  the  institution  of  formal  proceedings. 

a  .  a  ,■  .V  t-adip--  on  the  Hew- "Tork  Cotton  Exchange  was  undertaken 
to^SteSne  tl.e^itoent  "o?  "dropping"  orders  ^on  the  opehjhg  and  ^ose^ 

and  other  techniques  in  ^’^re^lations  Lre  being 

a  result  of  this  study,  that  existing  rules  ^d  promulgated, 

ci-cumventcd.  An  amendment  to  ihis  section  was  ..ccorain^^y  p  ^ 

designed  to  clarify  the  requirements. 

■  Interviews  with  a  considerable  number  of  members  of  the  /“ato  of 

T^ade  and  conferences  vdth  a  special  rules  rosuSed 

representatives  of  the  Grain  Gommssion  hercha-nts 

in  the  adoption  of  amendraento  to  y®  -  matching  of  customers'  orders, 
trading  against 'customers '  orders  and  the  matcning  ox 

During  tto  first  torld  ilar  the  violence^ 

tatod  the  Prtocipa  the  price-determining 

establisnea  mm ke-c.a.n<i  u.etrooas  -  rntiu'es  markets  were  denied  to 

and  hedging  fLunctions  periorme^  ^Vn^^^nre-ent  wc-r  all  of  the  principal 
producers  and  processors.  Je^ched  its  orice  ceiling,  have  con- 

markets,  except  lor  corn,  wnicn  orderly  functioning 

tinned  to  render  their  "";^^r“.\iUtary  succeLas,  there  will 

of  the  marketing  system,  .^itn  these  exchanges.  _  Already, 

be  an  ever-increasing  need  ^or  f^o+tonseed  oil  and  lard,  prices  of 

futures  markets  in  two  comirioai  ,  throughout  the  year,  have 

which  remained  at  or  ^gssion'of  prices  below  ceiling 

displayed  signs  of  rovivax  with  tne  recession  p 

levels. 
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Volume  and  estimated  dollar  value  of  futures  trading,  by  commodities, 
fiscal  year  1943.  - 

.  -  :  :  :  ■  '  '  "  '  t  ;  i 


Commodity 

Unit 

Volume  of  futures 
"  ■  ■  .  trading 

Estimated  value  of 
futuries  trading 

1,000  dollars 

Nheat 

1,000  bushels 

1/ 

2,703,210 

3,670,959 

Com 

1,000  bushels 

851,787 

788,755 

Oats 

1,000  bushels 

,  610,552 

346,183 

Rye 

1,000  bushels 

1,469,683 

1,066,990 

Barley 

1,000  bushels  . 

3,124 

2,455 

Flaxseed 

1,000  bushels  - 

• 

•  28,533 

.  78,637 

Soybeans 

1,000  bushels' 

l! 

16,000 

27,840 

Cotton 

100.  bales 

427,381  , 

-  4,278,084 

Wool  Tops 

1,000  pourids’ 

33,820  ,  k 

42 , 444 

Butter  1 

Carlots'-  >  : 

7,102. 

.  59,589- 

Eggs 

Car  lots;  ; 

k 

9,005 

,  .  42, 594  ' 

Potatoes 

Carlots-' 

4,237 

5,083 

Millfeeds 

Tons  - 

336,370  .  ■ 

11,201 

Cottonseed  Oil 

1,000  poun&s 

31,260 

4,345.  ■ 

Cottonseed  keal 

Tons 

88,500 

3,319 

Soybean  Meal 

Tons  .  ■  - 

5/ 

21,600 

912 

Lard 

1,000  pourids 

6/ 

-5,350 

706 

Total 

10,430,096 

Xj  Trading  suspended  Jaine  25,  1943-  ' 

‘  /  •  ’  •  »  I  I 

7J  Trading  suspended  February  19,  1943. 

3/'  -No.  trading,  since.,  January.,29,.. 1943. . 

V  No  trading  between  Itarch  31,  1943  and  July  6,  1943. 

^  No  trading  since  January  14,  1943. 

^  No-  trading  between  November  24,  1942  and  August  3,  1943. 
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(iv)  Freight  Rates  for  Fam  Products 
Appropriation  Act,  1944  . . . . .  •  • 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . . ,  . . . . .  I7B,762 

Increase  in  the  appropriation  . . . . .  a/-»-78?762 


^  Except  for  $100  explained  below,  this  is  an  apparent  increase  for 
freight  rate  wrk  authorized  by  sections  201(a)  to  (d),  inclusive,  of 
the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 • 

The  Budget  estimate  proposes  the  establisliraent  of  a  ne^v  appropriation  item 
entitled  "Freight  Rates  for  Farm' Products  "..under  the  heading  "Marketing 
Service"  to  provide  for  financing  in  1945  and  thereafter  the  freight  rate 
work  authorized  by  the' Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  In  1944  and 
prior  years,  funds  for  this  Work  have  been  appropriated  under  the  item 
"Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural  land  resources"  and  allotted  to  the 
Food  Distribution  Administration. 

■■  -  PROJECT  STATEHEIIT 


Project 

1943 

1944 

(estimated) 

1945 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Freight  rates  for 
farm  products  ....... 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

Total  available  . 

Received  by  continuing 
transfer  in  1943  and 
1944  from  "Conservatior 
and  use  of  agricultur¬ 
al  land  resources"  . . 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  , . . . 

65,547 

3,115 

78,662 

.  78,762  . 

+100 

68,662 

78,662 

78,762 

+100  (1) 

1 

-68,662 

-78,662 

i 

78,762 

E'JCREi^.SE 

(1)  The  increase,  of  $100  in  this  item  for  1945  is  for  overtLme  pay  required 

under  the  War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943, 


CHAInIGS  IN  laijguage 

The  estimates  propose  the  following  new  subappropriation  item  under  the 
main  heading  'Marketing  Service,  Food  Distribution  Administration"; 
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"Freight  rates  for  farm  products:  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

section  201(a)  to  201(d),  inclusive,  of  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  193B.  (l  U.sVc.' 1291} ,  ^ 

It  is  proposed  that  a  separate  appropriation  item  be  established  for  the 
work  authorized  under  sections  201  (a)  to  201  (d)  inclusive,  of  title  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  This  v/ork  has  formerly  been 
financed  by  an  allotment  from  the  appropriation  "Conservation  and  Use  of 
Agricultural  Land  Resources". 


Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


f 

Overtime  absorbed  . 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated, 
1943;  estimated  supplemental,  1944;  and 
included  in  budget  estimate,  1945)  . . 

1943 :Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

[4,638; 

[-  ] 

[10,000] 

[  -  1 

(pl0,100 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  1943)  :[4. 638 

ifio.oool 

10.100 

Note:  Amounts  for  1943  and  1944  are  included  for  informational  purposes, 
and  are  shown  in  brackets  (not  included  in  totals  for  "Marketing  Service") 
since  this  is  a  new  appropriation-Ltem. for  work  which  in  1943  and  1944 
was  financed  bj'-  an  allotment  from  the  item  "Conservation  and  use  of 
agricultural  land  resources".  These  overtime  amounts  are  reflected  in  ’the 
"Statement  of  Overtime  Costs"  under  the  latter  appropriation. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To.  increase  returns  to  producers  by  securing  adjustment  of 
freight  rates  on  farm  products. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Neither  the  individual  farmer  nor  farm  j 
cooperative  associations  have  the  facilities  to  examine  and  present  before 
the  Interstat'd' tkjffimerce  Commission  the  producer's  point,  of  view  on  such 
highly  technical  problems  as  fright  rates,  charges,  tariffs,  and  practices 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  farm  products  from  farm  to  market.  ' 

The  cost  of  transporting  produce  from  farm  to  market  is  the  largest  single 
item  of  expense  for  producers  in  marketing  their  products.  With  constant 
pressure  being  exerted  by  railroads  for  higher  rates,  it  is  vital  that 
competent  authority  be  available  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  producers. 
Likewise,  the  overburdening  of  our  transportation  facilities  during  the 
present  emergency  requires  every  effort  to  avoid  unnecessary  controversy  ‘ 
and  continue  smooth  operation  of  the  system  of  rates  and  charges. 

General  Plan:  Persons  familiar  vdth  the  Nation’s  transportation  system 

watch  marketing  developments  closely  to  determine  whether  adjustments  i 

should  be  made  in  rates  pursuant  to  changes  in  the  volume  of  goods. 
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competitive  situations  and  new  systems  of  marketing.  Surveys  of  tariffs 
and  transportation  practices  are  constantly  underwear;  close  relationships 
are  maintained  with  producers'  associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  data  are  prepared  on  producers '  transportation  problems  for  presenta¬ 
tion  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  and  related  agencies.  Legal  work  in  connection  with  these 
problems  is  handled  by  the  Solicitor's  Office  in  the  Department, 

Progress  and  Current  Programs;  During  the  fiscal  year  1943  the  following 
activities,  among  others,  were  undertaken  in  connection  with  this  project: 

(1)  Petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  remove  the  increases 
in  freight  rates  which  had  been  in  effect  since  March  18,  1942,  insofar 
as  agricultural  products  were  concerned.  The  Commission  suspended  the 
effectiveness  of  the  increases  until  December  31 j  1943*  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  Division  will  seek  to  remove  permtanently  these  freight  rate 
increases. 

(2)  'Opposed  the  abandonment  of  railway  branch  lines  where  such  abandonment 
would  adversely  affect  farm  interests, 

(3)  Successfully  protested  the  publishing  of  Pacific  Coast  terminal 
charges  which  has  resulted  in  a  large  savings  to  the  Governraent  because 

of  lower  charges  on  the  large  Lend-Lease  food  shipments  through  these  ports. 

(4)  Protested  the  proposed  elimination  of  transit  privileges,  the  increase 

in  estimated  billing  weights,  the  discontinuance-  of  free  back  haul  or 
out-of-line  haul  services,  the  increase  in  unloading  livestock  rate  at 
Chicago,  and  other  actions  by  carriers  that  would  adversely  affect  the 
producers  of  agricultural  products,  . . 

(5)  Cooperated  in  the  presentation  of  several  formal  complaints  to  the 
Interstate  Comraerce  Commission  to  secure  better  transit  privileges, 
abolish  discriminatory  rates,  and  to  lower  unreasonably  high  rates, 

(6)  Investigated  the  National  Perishable  Freight  Committee's  proposed 
increase  of  60^  in  the  standard  refrigeration  charges  on  shipments  of 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  results  so  far  indicate  that  this  high 
increase  is  unjustified. 

(7)  Presented  a  proposal  for  half-stage  icing  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
very  serious  shortage  of  ice  and  to  realize  economies  of  labor  and  motive 
power.  This  service  has  been  inaugurated  and  when  the  full  potentiality 
of  this  type  of  service  is.  realized,  it  is  calculated  that  agricultural 
producers  v>!ill  save  m.illions  of  dollars  annually. 

There  was  no  increase  in  this  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1944  over 
1943  and  only  a  requested  increase  of  $100  in  1945«  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  grea'bly  amplified  volume  of  this  work  arising  from  increased 
wartime  traffic  will  continue  to  be  handled  efficiently  with  the  present 
staff. 
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fx)  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Marketing  Service,  I' 

Food  distribution  Aciiiiriistration  ^ 

(Transfer  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  funds  transferred  in  1943  and 

1944,  and  estmated  for  1945,  /S  Mu°strr‘for"fS5c?IoS  transferred 
'^Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Animal  Indust  y  noon  n-r  Dpnpmber 

toihe  Food  DisSibution  Administration  by  ^eouti^ 

5,  1942  (meat  “^P^^ion,  work  and  current  activities 

eilanatory  notes  Po^h^Bureau 

trlSve‘Spe^slsn!*“Sese''S?ef  ai°so  include  an  expllnation  of  recommended 
i:::rei:ef ?or "ro^osed  reclassifications  of  the  salaries  of  veterinarians 
and  lay  assistants. 

(y)  Snecial  Research  Fund,  Derart.ment 

Allotment  to  toba  Distribution  Administration 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  for  special 
research  in  marketing  farm  products. 

(z)  Administration  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
Allotment  to  Food  Distribution  Administration 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  ™^^^^^:^"°^“raUon‘’wiS'Slly 

year  1%3  for  furnishing  the  Federal  Crop  Insuran  P 

reports  on  grain  price  quotations. 

(aa)  Working  Funds  (Food  Distribution  Administration! 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  ^^^^^ations  under  f^ds^advanced^by^^^^ 

governmental  o^v^Lch  aL  shovm  in  the  "State- 

Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1942,  the  details  oi  expleiia- 

ment  of  Obligations  under  Supplemental  Funds  a  .  ,  , 

tory  notes, 

(bb)  expenses  and  Refunds.  Inspection  and  Gradtog  of 

4oAc'ti  Food  Distribution  Adminis  t?ation  (Trust  FundJ_ 

under  authority,  of  the  Agriorltural  S?  f  ^^^prSucL 

Agriculture,  provides  an  inspection  and  13  supported 

upon  the  application  of  an  mteres  e  P  y*  3  Market  Inspection  of 

to  part  by  the  appropriation  "Shanes  Md  Excuses, 

Farm  Products,"  and  to  part  by  ees  c  a  ge  appropriated 

are  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  ooLection 

and  made  available  for  the  payment  of  This  budget 

™ith  the  work  provided  for  under  obUgated! 

schedule  reflects  the  fees  estimated  to  be  collectea  an 
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( c c )  G-radJing  of  Agricultural  Commodities  for  Conmodity  Credit 

Corporation,  Pood  Pistri'bution  Administration  (Trust  iFund)' 

Tliis  "budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  funds  advanced  by  the  Connodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  appropriated  for  the  classif ice^tion  of  cotton  and 
the  jading  of  wool,  according  to  agreement  between  Food  Distribution  Admin- 
istre.tion  and  Comnodity^  Credit  Corporation,  by  specialists  employed  by  Food 
Distribution  Administration  in  conneption  v;ith  loans  na.de  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  provisions  of  Section  302  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  193o,  .a,s  amended. 

(dd)  Redemption of  Order  Stamps,  Food  Distribution  Administration 
^  Duiid)  ^  ^ 

This  item  reflects  deposits,  in  trust  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Sta.tes, 
of  funds  received  from  local  and  State  welfare  a.gencies  in  payment  of  orange 
food  order  and  green  cotton  order  stamps,  and  transfers  from  the  general' 
fund  for  blue  food  order  stamps.  These  funds  were  made  available  for  the 
redemption  of  such  stamps  by  the  Food  Distribution  Administra.tion  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Food  and  Cotton  Stamp  Plane,  This  schedule  reflects  obliga¬ 
tions  only  for  the  fiscal  year  19^3 »  since  the  Stamp  Plan  v;as  discontinued 
on  Manch  1,  1943.  *  ■  .  .. 


STATEMEITT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEKENTAL  FUNDS 


Item 

Obligati ons, 

.  1943 

Estimated 

obliga¬ 

tions, 

1944 

Estimated 
oblige-  : 
tions,  i 

1945 

Salsiries  and  Expenses,'  War  Food"  Adihinistration, 

(Food  Distribution  Administration): 

Determination  of  total  food  requirements 

and  assignment  of  allocations  based  on 

277.069 

available  food  supplies  .  . . . . 

1,887,015 

2,170,750 

The  planning,  preparation,  supervision, 
and  direction  of  food  distribution 
orders  . . . 

415, 12s 

952.419 

2,330,867 

6,391,286 

i 

3.170,355 

6,520,895 

■ 

Securing  compliance  with  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  food  distribution  orders  •«...... 

Ascertaining  requirements  for  and  pro-'  " 

viding  critical  materials  and  facilities 

in  the  food  processing  industry  . . 

Civilian  requirements,  nutrition  and  food 
conservation  . . . . . . 

155. S5O 

■ 

218,809 

230,078 

750,197 

265,00^ 

973,000 

Total,  Salaries  and  Expenses, 
War  Food  Administration  ... 


2,019,275 


13,100,000 


Special  Deposit  Account,  Federal  Surplus 

Commodities  Corporation  (Northeastei^ 

Timber  Salvage  Administration),  Funds  Loaned 

by  Disaster  Corporation 

Expenses  of  salvaging  timber  in  New 

England  damaged  by  the  hxirricane . 


59‘^,550 


302,602 


Emergency  Supplies  for  Territories  and 

Possessions  (Revolving  Fund),  Procuring, 
transporting,  and  distributing  agricultural 
and  other  commodities  and  supplies  to  meet 
the  emergent  requirements  of  the  civilian 
population  of  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States  . . . 


508,932 


581,753 


Foreign  War  Relief  (Allotment  to  Agriculture) 

(Food  Distribution  Administration),  Purchase 

and  distribution  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  refTigee  relief  . . 


1,613.570 


3.06^,865 


Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural  land 

resources.  Economic  studies  and  other 
activities  of  the  Consumers’  Counsel 
Division  «.  •• 

Supplies  and  Transportation,  Army 

(Transfer  to  Food  Distribution  Administra-~ 

tion) ; 

Inspection  of  hay  and  supervision 
of  Army  hay  inspectors  . . . 


92,979 


3,250  : 


6,000 


I 

583,93.7 


2,500,000 


6,000 


Item 

Obligations, 

1943 

Estimated 

obliga¬ 

tions 

1944 

Estimated 

obliga¬ 

tions, 

1945 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Marketing  Service, 

Transfer  from  Animal  Industry  for  General 

administrative  e^enses,  enforcement  of 
-  28-hour  law  and  meat  inspection 

Meat  inspection  operations  at  packing 
plants  under  the  Federal  Meat  inspection 
service 

7.587,613 

96,383 

8,485.611 

a/9,227,669 

Determination  of  adulterations  and  other 
oh jectionahle  conditions  in  meat  and 
meat  food  products  hy  laboratory 
y  analysis  ...............i.....’.,..*..*.- 

110,714 

110,714 

'  Inspection  of  .  inq^erted  meats,  and  meat 

food  products  hy  laboratory  analysis 
Enforcement  of  28-hour  lav;  . . 

33.781 

28.295 

36,111 

29,664 

36,111 

29,664 

Total,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  .... 

7,746,072 

8,662,100 

^9.404,158 

Special  Jle search  IFund ,  (Pood  Distri'bution..Admin- 


istration);  Spe'cial  researches  in  marketing 

farm  products  . . . . . 

17.550 

IS. 560 

18,560 

Administration  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 

(Food  Distribution  Administration) :  Daily 

reports  on  grain  price  quotations  . . . 

2,000 

Working  Funds,  Food  Distribution  Administration 

.  Advances  from  War  Department; 

7  Inspection  of  processed  fruits  and  vege- 

tables . . . . 

600,000 

S72,213 

_ 

Inspection  of  miscellaneous  grains  and 

cereal  products  . . 

10,000 

30,000 

—  — 

Total,  War  Department . . 

610,000 

902,213 

—  — 

Advances  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Inspection  and  grading  of  peanuts  . . 

■  Investigation  of  methods  of  caring  for 

—  ^ 

150,000 

—  — 

grain  in  storage . . . . 

Purchase  and  resale  program  for  processing 

5,000 

5,000 

—  — 

vegetables . . 

— 

35,000 

Total,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  . 

5,000 

190,000 

-  - 

Advance  from  Office  of’  Price  Administra.tion; 

Development  of  commodity  standards  ....... 

1.450 

-  - 

_  _ 

Total,  Working  Funds . .  J 

616,450  : 

1.092,213 

$307  less  than  shown  in  printed  Budget,  which  is  in  error^ 
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• 

;  •  ■  '  - - - — - -  ...i Obligations, 

iueia  -  .•  ••  •  ■'*' 

Estimated 
obi  igp,t  ions 

1944 

Estimated 

obligations 

1945 

•  -  • 

Expenses  and  Refunds,  Inspection  and  Grading  ; 

of  Farm  Products,*'Food  Distribution  .Admin-  ; 

istration  (Trust  Fund)  . . .  :  $3,407,103 

$3,610,771 

$3,600*000 

Grading-' of  Agricultural  Commodities  for  ^  :  •.  , 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Food  Distri-  ; . 

bution  Administration  (Trust  Fund);  ■; 

Classification  xf  cotton  .  :  :  269,006> 

Grading  of  wool . : . .  :  iJ2,570 

291.779 
.  232,430 

■;  /  '  250,000 

...  Total Grading  of.  Agricultural  Commodi-:' 

ties  for  Commodity  "Gredit  Gcwqpo-ration:-  ... .  .2Gl ,5.76 

524,209 

■'  250,000 

Redemption  of  Order  Stamps,  rood-Distri'bution; 

.  Administration  (Trust  -JundT;  Redemption  o^fV 

food, and  cotton  order  stamps 


-132v69T.9Q2 


TotaR, ;  01)1  igat ions -under ‘'supplemdiital  funds  . :  14-9,601,209 


29,452,516 


29, ■■562. 962 


.  •  '-  r  -  ,  .  ;  •  .  PASSBtrGSR-eABRYIHG.YEHICLES 

The  Pood  Distrihut ionJ^inistration  proposes  to  p-urchp,se  35  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  at  a.  total  cost  of  $42,000  to  replace-  35  cars-whlch  will  have  /been 
driven'  more  than  70,000  miles  and  hecone  more  than  7  years  old,  -  This' request 
is  limited  to  35  v'ehicles,  although  bther^  bars' now*  i-h' use  a-re  bid  enough 
to  warrant  replacement  under  normal  conditions, 


Secause  "of  the  full-tine__use  to  vrhich  all  vehicles' have  been  put  during  the  past 
tv;o  years,  deterioration  hp.s  been  rapid,  ilsed  cars  reQuire  greater -expense  for 
mp.intenance  and  operation,  but  their  continued  use  is  justified  because  of  the 
limited  number  of.nev/  cars  available.  This  requnst.  contemplate S-maintenance  of 
our  cOmplemnnt  of  vehicles  onlj'"  at  thominimum  necessary  for  'efficient ...operation, 
in  axcordance  with  Ifation-wide  restrictions  and  conservation  measures  on  the  use 
of  gasoline  and  tires,  ^  ,  "  ,  '  ,  . 


The  estimated  trade-in  allovrance  for  the  35  s' totals  $5,250  or  $150 

per  car;  the  estiiia,ted  cost  of  eaxhmew  .car  is  $1,200,  or  a  net  cost  of  $1,050, 


In  wartime,  becpuse  of  rp.pidly  changing  market  conditions,  it  is  more  important 
tiia,n  ever  that  field  employees  iia.ye  adequate  transportation  to  cover  their 
operational  spheres.  Specifically,.  Foo.d' /distribution' Administration  automobiles 
will  be  used  by  market  reporter^  to  gp,ther  nev/s  of  market'  conditions  and  prices; 
by  inspectors  and  graders' of  f^wrm^  products,  meats'  a'hd  p'oui'try;  a'nd  by  inspectors 
of  v/arehousos  and  np,val  stores..  , 
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To  do  tlieir  joljs,  employees  must  travel  iDy  automo'bile  to  markets,  warehouses, 
railroad  years,  grain  elevators,  stockyards,  and  factories  which  are  not  easily 
accessihle  hy  any  other  means.  Delay  in  rep,ching  these  points  results  in  loss 
of  time-,  endangers  health,  and  deprives  the  ,G-overnment  of  adequate  and  current 
reports  on  the  food  supply. 

Should  the  procurement  of  new  vehicles  prove  impossihle,  the  funds  requested 
v/ould  he  needed  for  additional  upkeep  and  for  transportation  hy  othermethods. 


„  ihli  „ 


■  'FARM'SEOmTT  -ADMIFISTRATION  ^ 

(a)  Loans,  Grants',  and  Rural  Rehabilitation 


Appropriated  Funds: 

h.ppr oor ia'oi on  Act ,  l^LLi- 

First  Supnlemehtal  National  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  19Mi-  • 
Amticipated  -deficiency  for  overtiine  pay  required  by  the 
;  Over-tine  Pa.y  Act  of  19^3  . . . .  . . . . 

■  Total  anticipated  available,  19^,'-  . » . 

■  Budget  e  stimate ,  19^5  =  ..s® ® ...  ® o  . 

'  D0  o3r00.S0 


$20,000,000 
6,500 ,000 


+U, 286, 285 
50,736,285 

28,500,000 


Authorization- for  borrowings  from  R.F.C^  for  loans; 

AuthorTzatl o’n^  l9ljl” eluding  "Oy ,500,600  in  First  Supple¬ 
mental  rational  Defense  Appropriation  Act, '  19i!i-f-)  ®  67,500>000 

■  Authorization,  Budget  estiinate,  19'^!-5  •  •  * . . . .  . . . . . . .  97^500,000 

.  Increase  . . .  +50, 000,000 


Net' total  funds  -  available 

Antic ipated^  l^-W-  . . . . .  98 j  286,285 

Estimate,  19l!.5  ,  . . . . .  126,000,000 

Increase  . . . .  +27  A  A3  ^  71 5 


PROJECT  state:  pIT 


1 


Project 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

(a)  J'laking  loans,  assist^jng 


I9I4II  ^  1:9^5 

s-timated) ;  (estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


and  servicing  original 
1 0 an s  .0...............' 

(b)  Collecting,  assisting 
and  servicing  outstand¬ 
ing  loans  oc..e..o3.ft.. 

2 .  Grants  i....... ...... o.... 

5.  Rural  rehabilitation  ^ 
projects  ................. 

I4..  Loans  (appropriated  funds) 
5.  Migratory  labor  camps  ... 
Covered  into  Treasury  in 
accordance  r/ith  Public  Larir 

67I1  ....  - . . . 

Continuing  allotments  and 
transfers  to  other  appro-'  • 
priations  and  departments 
(as  shorn  in  Budget  schedules 
Unobligated  balance  ........ 

Total  av3.ilable,  appro¬ 
priated  funds  . . . 


()U,08ip,020 

-82v990,520 

311,870,000 

0+1,879,680(1) 

51,655,382 
1,721.1, 80I1 

27,102,916 

500,000 

23,197,070 

250,000 

-5,905,81^.6(2) 

-250,000(5) 

98,531 

'  577,020 

1,399,815 

.  81,720. 

81,720 

«...  • 

A37,170 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

129,297' 

1,968,706 

111,529, 

.  101,210 

-10,119(U) 

i;2,l7li,7ii-3 

50,786,235 

28,500,000 

-2,286,285 

IWI 

(estimated) 


Project 


Received  by  loan  from  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Cornora- 

t  X  on  - 

Total  available,  appropria¬ 
tions  and  loan  authori- 

SatXOnS  •o'*aooooo0o«o4oo 

Transfers  in  estimates  in 
prior  year- to  other  appro¬ 
priations  (as  shovm.  in 
Budget  schedule  s)  ......... 

1942  balance  rea-pprcpriated 


1943 


96,678,070 


tl38, 852,813 


for  obligation  in  1943 


Anticipated  deficiency  for 
overtii'iie  pay' 

Total  direct  appropriations 
and  loan  authorizations 


+6i4i-j  814 

-5,000,000 


134,497,627 


. 67,500,000 


98,236,285 


-4,286,285 


94,000,000 


(estimated) 


97,500,000 


126,000,000 


126,000,000 


Increase 


or 


decrease 


+30;900, 900(5) 


+27,713,715 


IRCRSASES  OR-  DSCREA,SBS 

The  increase  ef  "27,7^3,715  in'  this  item  for  1945  consists  of  a  decfeaoe  of 
.12,286,285  in  appropriated  funds  for  expenses  other  than  loans,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  '"‘30,000,000  in  the  authorization  to  borroi7  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  for  rural  rehabilitation  loans,  as  follovrs; 


(1)  An  increase  of  71,879,680  xmder  the  project  "Salaries  and  expenses — 
Making  loans,  assisting  and  servicing  original  loans"  due  to  an  increase 
of '  approximately  39>O0O'  in  the  minber  of”  original  lo’ans  to  be  made. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  73,905,846  under  "Salaries  and  expenses — Collecting, 
assisting  and  servicing  outstanding  loans."  Tliis  reducuicn  will  be  made 
■as  a  result  of  a  deci’ease  in  the  caseload  during  the  fiscal  year  194-!- 

by  effecting  additional  economies  in  organization  and  increasing  the  workload 
of  county  offices. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  7250,000  for  "Grants."  This  decrease  is  made  possible 
by  the 'elimina-tion  of  all  types  af" grants  other  than  those  necessary  to 
relieve  immediate  distress  catised  by  flood  and  other  disasters,  and  for 
immediate  needs  for  medical  and  Ixealth  groups. 

(4)  A  decrease  of  710,119  under  "Continuing  Allotments  and  Transfers,,  etc. 
representing  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fmds  estimated  by  the  Treasury 
De-partraent  to  cover  the  cost  of  disbursing  services  for  the  Farm  Secxirity 
Administration. 


(5)  An  increase  of  730,000,000  for  "Loans."  This  increase  Y/ill  make  pos- 
sible  the  making  of  approximately  39,000  additional  original  standard  loans. 


■lU6 


IN  ADDITION  TO  ,IND  ABOTE  O'DIP'OOI.  USDDCTION,  PROJECTS  1(a)  .^ITD  1(b)  PROVIDE 
FOP  TEE  ?AKIITG  .■.RD-EERVICIITG  OF^  LOANS  "HIGH  '^ERS  FORMERLY  FINTFCED  FROM  THE 
i.^;"RO^PI.ITION  "’■•ITER  '^'ACTLITIES,  ARID  AND  SR^'IARID  ARSASo"  NO  SPECIFIC 
ESTAATS  IS  INCLUDED  IN  TRE  ‘  BUDGET  UNDER  THIS  LATTER  ITSN  FOR  THE  FISCAI. 
YEaR  ^  ' 


CEAITGE3  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  inelude  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follovrs  (new  language,  underscored,  deleted  matter  ..enclosed  udth  brackets): 

To  enable  the  Secretary  through  the  "'■ar  Food  .Administration 
to  continue  to.  provide  a ssistance-  through,  rural  rehabilitation 
and  grants  to  need.y  farrrierE  in  the  United  States,'  its  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  possessions,  including  (1)  farm  debt  adjustment  ,  . 
service',  and  making  and  servicing  of  loans  and  grants  under 
this  and- prior 'laws  ■  (.2)  loane  to ,  needy  individual  farmers 

^  \0)  grants  ■[;],  and  liquidation,  as  .expe.ditiously '  as 

possible'  of  'Federal  rural.  .’reha'b-ilitatiGn  pr  oleots-.uji.der  the 
supervision  of  the  ''Tar  Foo.d.  Acli-ninis'tration  ' 20,00.0,000];  to 
carry  out  the  ".-‘ater  Facilities  Act  o'f  August -28,  19'37j 
amended  (16  U.'So  C .  E92r-5'?0n,  and  ,  to  service  and 

Golloot  loans  made  uiader  the  provisions  of  ,th'i~A-ct  of  July  12, 

1965 j  Public  La'^.v  iTiO,  ''28 ,500,000,  .rrhicli  "s'lin  shall’  be  also 
availa'ble  for  neces3a.ry  ad'Jiinistrative  expenses  incident  to'  the 
foregoing,  including  personal  s.ervioes  in.  the  District  of 
Col-umbia  and  elser.’here;  not  to  exceed  687,500  for  compensation, 
of  experts  mthoi’.t  regar’d' to  "the  Clas’ilfXcation  IVct  of  1923  j 
as  amended; 


The, first  several  changes  of  language  recom'aended  in  the  above  paragraph 
are  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  punctuation.  The  second  change  above 
is  to  permit  the  pui'po’ses  of  the  ^'''ater  Facilities  -  Act  ,t'o.  be  carried  out 
under  this  item,  including  the  servicing  of  loans  previously  made,  in 
vievr  of  its  eli:i:'d'.aati on  as'  a  separo.te  item,  in  the  estimates,  and  also  to 
permit  tho  ser  ^i.eing  eynd  collecting  of  Flood  Restoration  Loans  made  during 
the  fiscal  year  iyi-l-'-i-  olvc  of  the  flF.OOO.OOO  appropriation  pursuant,  to  the 
pro.visicns  of  Public  I, aw  lI'-O.  The  third  change  above  is  to  place  a  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  amount  which  may  b'e'”  expended~Xur~ing  1945  Tmader  this  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  emplov'flont  of  exports  v/ithout  regard  to  the  Classification 
Act  o-f  1925,  as  amondod.  This  is  -in  accordance  •'with  a  general  policy  of 
the  Bureau  of  tho  Budget  and  the'  Civil  Service  Commission  with  respect  to  , 
em.ployment  language  of  this  nature.  ,„  . 


[;  Provided  further,  That  during  the  first  four  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19'-!-i|-j  "the  Adaiinistrator  of  the 
'’■’k.r  Food  A.dministro.tion  maj^,  in  his  discretion,  authorize  ex¬ 
penditures  from  this  appropriation  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  one- 
triwolfth  of  the  total  appropriatio.n  during  each,  of  such  months] 


The  abovo  change  deletes  a  proviso  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  fiscal 

a  r ‘TTIiAU 


None  of  tho  moneys  appropriated  or  otherwise  authorized  under 
this  caption  ('’Loans,  grants,  and  rural  rehabilitation”)  shall 
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be  used  for  (l)  the  purchase  or  leasing  of  land  or  for  the 
carrying  on  of  any  land-punchaso  or  land-leasing  program; 

(2)  the  carrj/'ing  on  of  any  operations  in  collective  faming, 
or  cooperative  faming,  or  the  organization,  proiiiotion  or 
management  of  homestead  associations,  land-leasing  associa¬ 
tions,  laaid-pur  chasing  associations,  or  cooperative  land 
purchasing  for  colonies  of  rehabilitants  or  tenant  purchasers, 
except  for  the  liquidation  as  expeditiously  as  possible  of  any 
such  projects  heretofore  initiated;  or  (p)  the  making  of  loans 
to  any  individual  farmer  in  excess  of  ^2,500;  or  (Ij.)  the 
making  of  loans  to  any  cooperative  association;  or  (5)  the 
making  of  loans  for  the  payment  of  dues  to  or  the  purchase  of 
any  share  or  stock  interest  in  any  cooperative  association 
(except  for  medical,  dental  or  hospital  services)  or  for  any 
expenditure  other  than  that  deemed  necessary,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator,  for  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities:  Provided,  hor/ever.  That  none  of  the  restrictions 
contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  appl:^to  loans  and  grants 
raade  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  "''hter  Facilities  Act 
of  August  1957 3 '  8- s  amends d ,  (I6  U.S’»C.  590r“590x,  590z-5)» 

This  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  from  the  restrictions  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  any  loans  which  may  be  made  under  the  provisions  of 
the  'Tater  Facilities  Act  of  August  28,  1937 j  authority  for  which  under 
this  heading  is  recomiaended  in  a  language  change  previously  explained 
above.  The  several  restrictions  in  question  v.rere  not  intended  to  apply 
to  loans  made  under  the  Aater  Facilities  Act,  v/hich,  of  course,  should 
continue  to  be  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof. 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Est-;s  .  19-^4 

Est.  1945 

Overtime  absorbed  ................... 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appro¬ 
priated,  1943#  estimated  supple- 
raental,  19^!-;  sind  included  in 
budget  estimate,  19^5)  ............ 

4,03ij,54 

IU,236,285 

$3,985,583 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months 
in  19h3 )  . . . 

3,03l!-,52U 

4,286,285 

3,985,583 

■  "ORK  IJliDER  TRIS  APPROPRInTIOR 

Objective;  To  increase  production  of  essential  food,  feed,  and  fiber  crops 
by  (l) providing  the  capital  required  to  expand  production  by  those 
fanners  having  the  necessary  land  and  labor  resources,  but  who  are  unable 
to  get  credit  elsev.iiere  on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  providing  the  necessary 
practical  advice,  assistance,  and  supervision  to  assure  the  most  efficient 
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combination  of  maiTpovfor  and  ro'sonrccs,  and  to  bring  about  some  neGessa,ry 
■fundamental'  changes  in  agricultural  production  in  line  with  the  Nation’ s 
war  needs,  and  (5)  providing  credit  to  acquire  facilities  necessa.rjr  for 
the  ?nore  effective  utilization  of  limited  r.rater  supplies  on  farms  and 
ranches  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  areas  of  the  "’'est. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  ' 'ith  an  increase  in  production  goals 
for ing  for  16 , 000,000  additional  acres  to  be  brought  into 
production,  it  is  obvious  that  all  of  the  productive  resources  of  the 
Nation  must.be  fully  utilized.  There  must  be  neither  v/aste  .of  tho 
prod\.ictivity  of  the  available  manpower  or  land,  nor  under-utilization 
of  productive  resouirces  v/hich,  even  as  tliey  become  scarcer,  are  called 
upon  to  contribute  m-oro  than  over.  The  v/artime  food  production  program 
demands  a  complete  mobilization  of  all" productive  resource's.  This 
mobilization  "must  necessarily  talEe  into  account  the  different  production 
capabilities  of  the  several  classes  of  farm.ers.  Therefore,  efforts  must 
be  made  to  supply  deficiencies  which  prevent  maximum  production  of  any 
and  all  classes.  Some  faimers  lack,  labor.,,  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
to  enable  them  to  produce  to  the  utmost,  v.rhile  others  lack  adequate 
capital  or  sources  of  credit  and  loiowlsdge  of  proper  management  practices. 

A  careful  appraisal  of  the  Nation'’ s  .fqrm.s  permits  a.,  ready  clas  sification 
according  to  tl:^e  degree  to:  rrhich  they  afford  employment  to  the  operators, 
and,  therefore,  the  extent'  to  which  they  might  increase  production. 

This  classification  discloses  a  large  segment-  falling  into  a  group  which 
evidences. less  than  full  employment  for  their  operations,  but  with  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  a  substantial  increase  in.  production  of  ess.en- 
tial  war  crops.  There  are '-many  in  this  group  wholly  lacking  in  capital 
resources  or  sources  of  credit  at  re'asonablo  terms  and' whose  operator.s 
are  lacking  in  Icnowledge  of  proper  farming  practices'  leading  to  maximura 
prodiTction,  and  it:  is  within  this  group  that  the  rural  rehabilitation', 
prograi!!  is  most  effective  in  incroasing... production  .of .  commodities- v/hich 
are  vitally  necessary  at  this  .timq  said .  in  the  near  future.- 

.Agriculture’s  .job  is  to  convert  this  grou.-D  as  rapidly  as  possible  into 
full-tijno  productive  farms  -with-  definite  basic  program.s  differing-  in 
many -cases  from'-bhoso  on'r/hich  thoy-liavc  boon  .operated.  '  The  primary  need 
of  the  .'Lai'mers  to  attain  complete  mobilisation  for  war  production  is 
adequate  capital  resources.  Many  of  these  farmers  will  bo  able  to  got 
suc.h  capital  through  other  credit  facilities.  The  larger  part  of  this 
grou.p,  hov.rever,  must  have  credit,  but  in  addition  they  require  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  of  practical  guidance  and  supervision  in  full  production 
techniques,  and  this  constitutes  the  secondary,  but  hardly  .less  important, 
need  of  this  group  of  farmers.  The  maxim-oi-a  output  of  these  farms  and 
farmers  will  require,  in  addition  to  expansion  of  the  farms’  phjrsical 
capacities,  a  redirection  of  the  farmers’  tim.e  and  effort. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  group  of  farm.ers  can  make  substantial 
increases  in  production.  The  production  records  of  borrowers  now  oper- 
ating  -under  the  Farm.  SocuritA/-  Program  show  ?;hat  this  type  of  farmer  can 
do  if  given  the  chance  to  expand  capital  resources  and  place  operations 
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on  a  fvill  production  v^rar  "basis.  A  rocent  surv03'  of  the  production 
records  of  FSA  borrourers  shorred  that  the  average  farmer  on  this  program 
produced  considerably  more  than  his  proportionate  share  of  the  increase 
in  agricultural  corniiio dities  called  for  in  19h2  by  the  Deparhnent  of 
Agriculture, 

Comprising  Y,6  percent  of  the  total  number  of  farmers  in  the  Nation,  FSA 
borroTfcrs  in  this  year  contributed  ^8  percent  of  the  total  milk  increase 
produced  bjr  all  farmers,  5  percent  of  the  pork  increase,  9  percent  of 
the  increase  in  eggs  and  chickens,  and  11  percent  of  the  beef.  The 
following  Schedule  1  shows  the  19U2  production  increases  by  Farm  Security 
borro?iers  compared  to  that  of  all  farm.ers; 

Schedule  1,  BIC.REASSS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  ESSENTIAL  CROP  AND 

LIFSSTOCK  PRODUCTS  BEBBEN  19l!.l  AND  19^2  BY  ALL  FARMERS 
BY  FARM  SECURITY  AUIINISTRATION  BORRO"BRS 


Product 

illl  Farmers  X/ 

FSil  Borrowers 

%  of  Net  In-  J 

Amount 

Increase 

1941  to  I9L.2  . 

^0  In¬ 
crease 

Amount 
Increase 
19l!.'l  to  191+2 

fo  In¬ 
crease 

crease  by  Allq 
Farmers  Con-  ; 
tribute d  by  PSf 
Borrovrers  j 

Milk  (gal, ) , 0 , , , , , , 

109,000,000 

3 

165,000,000 

20 

38 

Pork  (lbs,  IvF/gt,) 

3,6i7,9lj.0,000 

21 

192,1+00,000 

36 

5  ; 

Eggs  (doz  V- 

537,333,000 

15 

49,800,000 

31 

9 

Beef  (lbs.  1  w'rgt , ) 

1,11+1,860,000 

7 

12l+,300,000 

38 

11  ! 

Chickens  (lbs  .Ivirgt, ) 

2/  1+29,308,000 

IIl 

37,100,000 

36 

9 

Peanuts  (lbs,)  ,,,, 

1,028,000,000 

70 

101,700,000 

88 

10  1 

Soybeans  (bu., )  , , , , 

10l+,000,000 

98 

3,185,000 

101 

3  1 

Drybeo.ns  ( lbs  , )  , , , 

110,500,000 

6 

19,122,000 

29 

17  ' 

Sugar  beets  (ton)  . 

1,332,000 

13 

105,000 

23 

8  1 

Total  number  of  all  farmers  . . . . . . . .  6,097^000 


Number  of  actively  supervised  FSA.  borrovrers  producing  in  19'i-!-2 


1+63,91^.1 


Proportion  of  all  farmers  who  were  actively  supervised  FSA  borrowers  7*6/^ 
1/  Source:  Latest  published  estimates  of  Bi^reau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
2/  Increases  in  farm  production  and  commercial  broiler  production. 


I 


It  is  particularly  significant  that  these  borrowers  with  Farm  Security 
assistance  increased  their  production  of  every  one  of  these  crop  and 
livestocJi'  products  in  greater  proportion  than  did  all  the  other  farmers. 
Fanrn  plans‘ made  by  Farm  Security  borro?/ers  for  19l0^  Q.i'id  carried  into 
practice,  call  for  the  following  additional  increases  in  19l!-3  pi'o- 
duction  over  that  attained  in  1911.2:  ■'Aik,  20  percent;  eggs,  1;1  percent; 
chickens,  35  percent;  beef,  ^6  percent;  dry  beans,  35  percent;  and  pea¬ 
nuts,  72  percent. 


The  significance  o.f  these  increases  in  production  can  be  m.ore  readily 
seen  v/hen  considered  in  relation  to  dietary  requirements  for  active 
men.  The  following  Schedule  2  sets  forth  rather  clearly  the  number 
of  active  men  who  can  be  fed  from  the  increased  production  of  certain 
com:nbdities  produced  bjr  rural  rehabilitation  borrowers: 


ii 
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Schednlo  2o  ITOSES  OF  A 
"ARTr'E  PSOjRjCTIOF 
RSEIBILIMIGK 


CTIl^  "AO  C_A"  BE  FED  FROIMFCREABED 
OF  SELECTED  PRODUCTS  BY  ACTIVE  STaUDARD  RURAL 
F.iRj'  SECURITY  Ar?.UUISTRATIOU  BORRCI'RRSo 


Product 

Unit 

Amount  Increase  : 

Adequate 

Yearly 
Diet 
for  an 
Active 
Han  ly 

Number  of  Active  ITen 
Increased  Production 
■'■"ill  Feed  for  One 

Year 

19141' '  to  J  I9I42  ’to  ; 

191-12  :  plan  19^3  ; 

I9I4I  to 
I9I42 

■19li.2  to 
plan  19l!-3 

• « 0  4  0 

Gal. 

1614,998,000:193,858,000; 

65  ^ 

2,538,000 

2,982,000 

Eggs  ..0.0 

Doz  0 

14-9,800,000;  85,1.27,000: 

17 

2,929,000  • 

5,025,000 

Chicle  on  s  2/ 

Lb.  3/ 

27,325,000:  36,1457,000; 

20 

1,391,000 

1,823,000 

Pork  Ii./o . , . 

Lb.  5/ 

96 , 200 , 000 ; 225 , 656 , 000 ; 

60 

1,603,000 

3,761,000 

Beef  6  . 

Lb, 3/ 

62,150,000:  80,33'5,000; 

80 

■  777,000 

1,010,000 

Dry  Beans 

Lb. 

19,122,0.00:  29,395,000: 

^!:5 

1425,000 

653,000 

1/  Bureau  of 


Home.  Economics  > 


ciio'c  I  or  very  ac'civG  mon; 


Planning  diets,  p 
■'■Ta  sh  in  g t  on ,  D .  C 


2/  Assuming  that  chickens  dress  out  75  percent 
'  percent)'  of  the  lean  moat  requireraont  of  200 


.  10  (I'O dost- cost  adequate 
,,  July  19i4-l. 
and  supply  20  pounds  (10 
pounds  per  year  for  a  .very 


active  raano 


5/  Dressed, 

5/ A  ssuming  that  hogs  dres,s  out  50.porGont  lean  and  supply  60  pounds  (yO 
percent)  of  the'  lean  moat  requirement,  r 

5/  Loan  dressed.  , 

"S/  Assuming  that  beef  cattle  dress  out  50  percent  and  supply  80  pounds  (ii-O 
-  percent)  of  .the  loan  mea.t  requirement.  ■  . 

It  is  ibiportant  to  'recognize  that  a  program  aimed  at  increasing  the  food 
production  of  Ion- income,  uiider-omployed'  farm  familios  inevitably  makes 
a  substantial  contribution  tovra'rcl  rehabilitation.  During  the  present 
period  of  relatively  good  -  farm  prices,  .'vithless  pressure  of  population 
on  the  land  than  for  many  years  in  the  past,  and  with  .hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  farmers  who  are. not  using  their  labor  at.  full  capacity, 
there  is  .an  unusua.lly.  gO.od  opport^mity  for  a  rural  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  to  contribute  very  substantially  toward  oiu’  food  prodaiction  noodso 
In  Othor  words,  tho  .very  best  vja.j  in  which  to  increase  the  incomes,,  the 
^  standard  of  living,  the  debt-paying  ability  and  tho  net  worth  of  low- 
-  income  farmers  at  the  present  time  is  .to  aid  them  in  increasing  their 
production  of  food  and  food  crops. 


■Health;  'One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  loans  and  super¬ 
vision  under  the  ruro-l  ■  reho.bilitation  program  is  in  providing  more 
adequate  medical  care  to  small  farmers  in  rural  areas.  The  scarcity 
of  doctors  in  rural  coiimiunities  is  a  .  serious  problem.  The  steady 
dro,in  of'rnedical  men  from  agriculturo.l  counties  as  a  result  of  the 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  demands  of  ever-growing  i.irban  areo.s 
has  resulted  in  an  appalling  drop  in  the  ratio  of  doctors  to  the  rural 
population.  There  is'  a  marked  need  for  the  extension  of  medical  " 
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cars  to  do  fe'o  things:  (l)  Enable  rural  people  to  make  the  very  best 
use  of  the  doctor’s  limited  time  and  capacities;  and  (2)  provide 
adequate  economic  opportunities  for  the  rural  doctor  to  keep  him  in 
the  communitj/o 

It  is  in  many  of  the  areas  with  acute  doctor  shortages  that  this  Nation 
must  find  a  large  part  of  the  food  production  increases  that  are  still 
possible.  The  problem  of  providing  adequate  medical  care  -.for  the 
families  who  must  produce  most  of  these  increases  is  not  entirely  one 
of  incomOj  although  many  of  these  families  have  in  the  past  had  diffi- 
cult3r  in  m_oeting  doctors':  bills.  The  real  problem  toda^r  is  that  of 
utilizing  the  doctor's  time  to  the  best  advantage  so  that  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  rural  people  can  get  his  services. 

Poor  health  has  long  stood  as  a  barrier  to  maximum  farm  production  on 
the  farms  of  the  low- income  groups.  In  19^-0,  FSA  ph^'-sicians  examined 
over  11,000  persons  in  17  States  among  Farm  Security  borrower  families. 
ThoAf  found  an  average  of  3“l/2  significant  physical  defects  per  person. 
One  farmer  in  every  12  has  a  hernia.  Vericose  veins  were  found  in  lit. 
percent,  and  hemorrhoids  in  19  percent  of  the  men  and  women  examined. 
Second- and  third-degree  perinea.1  tears — neglected  childbirth  injuries-- 
wore  found  in  Ii.!  percent  of  the  wives  in  white  families.  There  was  a 
vast  0Jiiour!.t  of  dental  disease  and  malnutrition,  vfith  defective  vision 
and  infected  tonsils  occurring  vorj  froquontl"^.  As  in  the  case  of 
Selective  Service  findings,  the  traged}^  in  this  situation  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  conditions  arc  either  preventable  or  remediable, 

’^ater  Facilities:  In  raany  areas  of  western  United  States,  the  quantity, 
quo-lity,  and  ava"ilability  of  water  for  irrigation,  livestock,  and 
domestic  use  are  m-oro  frequ.ently  the  primany  limiting  factors  to  food 
production  and  agricultural  stability  than  is  lack  of  good  soil  or 
capital  resources.  To  assist  farmers  to  utilize  properly  the  available 
v/atcr  that  is  necessary  for  adequate  farm,  production  and  home  use, 
the  ■'hter  Facilities  Program  was  initiated  in  the  fiscal  jrear  1939 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Pope-Jones  Act  of  August  28-,  1937 « 
the  five  j^ears  the  program  has  been  in  operation,  approxiinately  12,500 
facilities  have  been  completed  or  are  under  way  as  a  result  of  loans, 
grants,  and  teclmical  advice  made  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 
Although  considerable  headwaj'-  has  been  m.ade,  a  huge  job  yet  remains  to 
be  done  to  assist  fs.rmers  to  harness  their  potential  productive  co.pacity 
to  the  I'Tation’s  war  effort. 

The  lack  of  capita,!  and  of  relsfcively  long-term  credit  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  has  resulted  in  the  improper  construction  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  inanjr  facilities  and  in  the  inadequotte  maintenance  and  repair 
of  some  facilities  that  were  constructed.  For  the  same  reasons  many 
farmers  and  ranchers  have  been  unable  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  new  and  needed  facilities  vAich  would  be  entirely  practical  and 
feasible,  both  from  the  physical  and  economic  points  of  vievr.  In  many 
cases,  also,  fanners  and  ranchers  have  been  unable  to  operate  suc¬ 
cessfully  because  of  lack  of  guidance  in  the  use  of  their  v.rater  facil¬ 
ities  with  rospect  to  farm  and  homo  management  a.nd  wise  use  of  water 
and  la,nd. 
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A  typical  illustration  of  a  group  fo.cilit^/  is  offerod  bya  rocontly 
establishod,  project .  in  Idaho,  Hore,  ^0  or '1|.0  f armors  had  thoir  entire 
v/ater  supply  cut  off  vj-hen  a,,  landslide  destroyed  a  portion  of  their 
main' canal.  Unable  to  repair  the  ditch  with  their  available  equipment 
and  iinablo  to  got  the  monejA  from  ordinary  sources  to  finance  tho  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  necessary  flume  s.nd  construction  work,  they  were  faced  udth 
the  necessity  of  taking  their  total  farm  acreage,  amounting' to  over 
3,000  acres  of  good  irrigated  farm  land,  ontirely  out  of , production* 

.1  water  facilities  loan  enabled  them  to  purchase  the  materials  they 
needed  and  to  hire  the  construction  work  done,  and  technical  guidance 
by  w-ater  facility  engineers  was  also  provided.  Thus  this  problem  vms 
solved. 

There  arc  himdreds  of  individual  Ccuses  illustrating  the  problem  on  a 
different  scale.  Another  tyical  problera  is  the  difficulty  of  winter 
operations  enepuntered  ’03^, farmers  wlio  liavo  to  haul  wator  for  household 
and  livestock' purposes  from  a  tiTO-to  three-mile  distance,  Sinco  this 
long  hauling  is  virtually -imoos sible  in  sub-zero  weather,  many  farmers 
are  unable  to  maintain  livestock  enterprises  the  year  around.  Moreover, 
in  suramor  they  are  unable  to  maintain  gardens,  oven  when  tho  water  is 
plentiful  at  tho  source,  because  of  tho  difficulty  of  haulage.  Small 
i;mtGr  facilities  loans  enable  these  farraers  to  drill  individual  fo.rn- 
stead  T/ells  that  provide  an  adequate  jrGar-round  supply,  'with  the  result 
that  much  better  use  is  made  of  the  farmers'  time . and  resources  in  the 
production  of  food. 

Current  Program:  Tho  follo'dng  tabulation  shows  the  kinds  and  numbers  of 
separate  rnter  facilities  completed  or  under  construction  during  the 
fiscal  year  19h3f  cumulative  to  June  30>  19^1-3*  ■  ■ 

,  ‘wTER  FACILITIES  COl'I^LSTSD  OR  TUDER  CONSTRUCTION 


Description 

Fiscal  Yoar 

I9h3 

Cumulative  Total 
to  Jione  30  j  1945 

Stock  wratoring  facilities: 

iTumbor  of  ponds  (new  and  repaired),,.. 

56 

,587 

Number  of  v/olls  (new  and  ropairod) . . . , 

597 

2,317 

Number  of  p'uiaps  (new  and  repaired).... 

310 

880 

Number  of  windmills  (now  and  ropairod) 

[1.23 

l,83l|- 

Nimiber  of  springs  devolopod  .o,,,,,,.. 

13 

111 

Number  of  tanlcs 

h5h 

3,003 

Othor  facilities  . . . .  . , ,  , 

'  377 

'  377 

Irrigation  facilities: 

i'T-umber  of  dams  (nevr)  = 

L 

191 

Nimibor  of  dams  (repaired)  ..o..,,.,,,. 

3 

,  55 

Number  of  wells  (nei/)  , ..,,0 . 

70 

Id  5 

Number  of  v/ells  (repairod)  . 

13 

12L. 

Number  of  outnps  (nevj)  : 

73 

585 

Fiscal  Year ; CujniilativG  Total 

19k3  :  to  June  30  >  19^!-3 

7  J  57 

Ik  ^  875 

7  :  609 

29  ^  1+91 


2J43Q  :  lg,511 


SilicG  no  fimds  are  included  in  the  estimates  for  1945  under  the  item 
"’'nter  facilities,  arid  and  semiarid  areas/'  such  loans  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  possible  r/ithin  limits  of  available  funds,  vill  be  made  from 
the  appropriation  "Loans,  gro.nts,  and  rural  rehabilitation." 

heed  for  Assistance  and  Guidance:  There  is  urgent  need  for  supervisory 
assistance  'to~  help  the  small  farmer  convert  his  farming  operations  into 
an  efficient  and  productive  plant.  This  moans,  in  many  instances,  aid 
in  increasing  the  land  resources  being  opera.ted.  It  means  assistance  in 
planning  the  addition  of  novr  enterprises-'-f or  example,  adding  livestock, 
growing  grain,  legume  hay  and  supplem.ontary  pasture,  as  irell  as  oil  crops 
such  as  peanuts  and  sojfoeansj  in  carefully  selecting  the  ner/  capital 
resoii.rces  vrhich  are  purcha.sed  with  the  production  loan — good  livestock, 
inexpensive  but  adequate  machinery,  and  high  quality  seed  and  fertilizer; 
organizing  with  his  neighbors  for  the  cooperative  use  of  scarce  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  in  obtaining  access  to  the  best  transportation,  proc¬ 
essing,  and  marketing  facilities  available. 

Also,  there  is  need  for  supervision  to  help  the  fc.rncr  to  do  the  job 
that  he  has  to  do  on  his  better  organized  farm.  This  involves  on-the- 
spot  demonstration  in  the  planting,  care,  and  harvesting  of  now  crops. 

It  moans  the  teaching  of  simple  practices  in  keeping  coviTS,  hogs,  and 
other  livestock,  such  as  the  necessity  for  raising  hogs  on  clean 
ground,  for  feeding  protein  supplements,  and  for  housing  poultry  in 
adequate  shelters.  It  means  simple  shortcuts  in  the  efficient  use  and 
repair  of  equipment  and  machinery. 

Again  siipervision  is  needed  to  help  provide  services  for  the  farm,  such 
as  helping  borrowers  form  simple  partnerships-  urhereby  three  or  four 
small  farmers  obtain  the  use  of  heavy  machinery  or  a  purebred  sire;  to 
secure  more  equitable  leasing  arrangements;  and,  ’with  the  help  of  local 
coimnittoemon,  to  scale  domi  old  debts  that  cannot  be  po.id. 

This  supervision  is  not  complicated.  It  is  largel^r  a  matter  of  personal 
contacts,  on-the-spot  demonstrations,  and  practical  lessons  and  advice 


Description 


Irrigation  facilities  (cont--)*' 
number  of  pumps  (repairocv 
Number  of  distribution  systems  (new)  . 
Number  of  distribution  systems 

(repaired)  ..o,..,...... ......... ... 

Other  fo-cilities; 

Diver  si  orT  and  other  . , ,  , , ,  . . . , .  ,  , . , ,  ,  , 

Total  facilities  completed  or  under 
(-“.nn  fuh.rn  f'.ti  nri  as  nf  June  ^0.  IQi'/  ... 


in  small  meotings.  It  is  diractod  specifically  tovra.rd  making  the  loans 
effective.  In  short,  the  supervisor  as  tlio  local  representative  of  tho 
Parra  Security  .Ldministration  does  each  and  every  thing  possible  and 
necessary,  ".rithiii  tho  liraits  of  the  PSA  program  to  enable  the  famer- 
borrovrors  to  produce  food,  feed,  and  fiber  to  the  capacity  of  their 
plants . 

PolloT'ing  is  a  stateraent  of  recent  accomplislaments  and  developments  in 
the  loan  program: 

General  Plan-- The  Proposed  19U5  Loan  Program;  It  is  estimated  that  the 
mi’.iBer  of  FGi  borrovrers  receiving  teclmical  supervision  and  guidance  as 
of  June  3O5  I9W4,  mil  bo  14^^,000.  Of  this  number,  about  175jOOO  vrill 
need  supplemental  loans  averaging  0275  each.  In  addition  to  these  supple¬ 
mental  loans,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Farm  Security  Administration  make 
original  loans  to  65,000  farmers  who  cannot  obtain  adequate  credit  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest  from  other  sources,  but  who  can  increase 
their  food  production  substantially.  Such  loans  would  average  about 
'■'■750  each,  and  probably  range  from  about  '’’'600  in  the  South  to  71,000  in 
the  '"'esto  It  is  believed  that  these  loans  will  enable  these  farmers  to 
get  into  full  production,  or  close' to  full  production,  within  one  or 
two  years.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  refer  to  Table  VIII  which  shows 
tho  number  of  looms,  amounts,  and  average  sizes  of  loans  made  by  States 
for  prior  fiscal  years  and  cumulative  since  the  inception  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  size  of  rural  rcho.bilitation  loans  has  varied  widely  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  Nation  as  can  be  seen  in  Figure  5° 

These'  production  loans  would  be  used  for  different  purposes  in  different 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  Thej/-  ■';.'ould  be  directed  principall^A  toward  the 
farmer’s  deficiency  of  iTOrking  capital,  which  is  the  primary  obstacle 
in  the  Tsay  of  production.  Such  loans  would  enable  him  to  buy  baby 
chicks,  gilts,  cows,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  limestone,  and  implements. 
They  vrould  provide  for  the  repair  of  machinery  and  equipment.  They 
T.-ould  help  him  buy  workstock  v/hcro  it  is  noodod.  They  vrould  cover  neces¬ 
sary  operating  costs  during  the ,  production  s.nd  harvesting  season.  They 
would  provide  some  of  the  small  types  of  water  facilities  in  the  arid 
and  semiarid  areas,  formerly  provided  from  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Pope- Jones  Act. 

The  scheduilo  sot  forth  bolorr  shovrs  the  estimated  increase  in  production 
that  can  be  expected  by  these  65,000  near  borrovrers.  Tho  basis  of  these 
figures  are  the  accomplishments  in  obtaining  food  production  increases 
by  nevT  borrovrers  receiving  FSA  credit  and  supervision  for  the  first 
.time  during  tho  fiscal  year  19^4-5 » 
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Estimated  Production 


^Tar 

Average  Per 

Increases  in  19^4-5 

Commodity 

Unit 

Borrower, 

by  65,000  Borrowers 

Milk 

Gal. 

220 

ill .  3^0 OCO 

Eggs 

Doz . 

lipS 

9,620,000 

Chickens  1/ 

Lbs. 

150 

9,750,000 

So3’'beans 

Bu. 

15 

925,000 

Peamxts 

Lbs . 

225 

li4.,625)000 

Dry  Beans 

Lbs . 

3h 

2, 210, .000 

1/  Liveweight 

Thoso  prodLiction  increases  are  large  and  are  really  significant  v/hen  it 
is  realized  that"  -bhey  "would  be”  sufficient,  on  the  basis  of  the  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Horae  Economics’  recoimaended  diets  for  active 
men,  to  moot  the  needs'  for  one  year  of  the  follov.-ing  number  of  men: 


Milk 

Eggs 

Chickens 
Dry  Beans 


219.500 

565,300 

365,000 

Ii9,500 


As  has  been  shovm  earlier.  Farm  Security  borrovrors  made  unusually  large 
increases  in  food  production  in  19U2  (see  Schedule  l) ,  They  also  made 
excellent  gains  in  their  gross  income  (see  Figure  l)  and  their  net  vrorth, 
and  made  an  amazingly  good  record  in  repaying  their  loans.  The  average 
net  vorth  of  active  standa.rd  borrovrers  increased  62  percent  to  62,008 
betiTCen  I9UI  ^.3id  1914-2.  (See  Table  I  for  distribution  by  States.) 

This  is  a.u  increase  of  about  IpO  percent  in  average  net  v.'orth  as  com¬ 
pared  to  tho  amoumt  of  687I  the  year  before  they  received  their  first 
FSA  loan. 


The  Fanil  Security  administration  and’  its  predecessor,  tho  Resettlement 
Adrainistration,  have  supervised  the  lending  of  6778)522,696  to  small 
farmers  during  the  past  eight  fisco.l  years.  (See  Tabl(3  II  fox'  distri¬ 
bution  by  States  by  fiscal  years.)  Approximately  50  cents  of  the  average 
original  standard  RR  loan  dollar  has  been  used  by  small  fanners  to  obtain 
equipment,  machinery,  livestock,  fertilizer,  and  limestone — all  vitally 
needed  for  expanded  food  production.  Another  26  cents  has  been  used  for 
f am  operating  expenses-'-feod,  seed,  supplies,  macnmery  repairs,  etc.; 

17  cents  vas  used  for  debt  settlement  and  refinancing.  Only  7  cents  was 
usod  for  -family  living  expenses.  (See  Figure  2.) 

The  rehabilitation  borroirers  are  not  only  making  significant  contributions 
to  the  Nation’s  food  supply,  and  at  the  saxme  time  making  real  progress 
toward  their  permanent  rehabilitation,  but  they  are  also  paying  back  the 
money  rdiich  has  been  lent  them.  During  the  fiscal  year  19U5.  collections 
from  rohabilitation  loans  totaled  6x28,720,776  (principal,  6lli4.,765,976; 
interest,  ■|13,,95^..800) ,  as  compared  with  loans  made  during  the  year  in 
the  am.ount  of  ')97.255.090*  other  ■'■/'ords,  the  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 

tration  collected  from  its  rehabilitation  borror/ers  031  ,i-|-65.686  more 
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than  was  oxtonded  as  rural  rehabilitation  loans  during  the  year  (see 
Table  III  for  advances  and  collections  by  fiscal  years)  <. 

Including  prepa3/raents ,  .93»3  percent  of  the  maturities  on  rehabilitation 
loans  had  been  collected  as  of  June  JO,  19^!.3»  (fee  Table  IV  for  in¬ 
formation  bjr  States.)  '  hereas  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  FSA  progrsmi 
it  was  ostjjaatod  that  approximately/  80  percent  of  the  total  funds  ad- 
vo.nced  for  rural  rehabilitation  purposes  xrould  be  collected,  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  more  recent  past  indicates  that  the  ultim.ate  collections 
on  these  loans  -'mil  approximate  at  least  35  percent  of  the  total  funds 
extended.  The  proportion  of  total  principal  repaamicnts  to  total  matured 
principal  has  been  increasing  each  year,  and  as  indicated  above,  by  the 
end  of  the  19^!-3  fiscal  year  was  greater  than  93  percent  (See  Figures  3 
s.na  i_L )  o 

Since  the  inception  of  tho  program  through  June  yO,  19h3 1  ^  total  of 
5,829  loans  have  been  made  to  individuals  to  finance  rnxter  facilities. 
Some  of  these  loans  to  individuals  were  pooled  for  participation  in 
group  services.  Sixty-nine  loans-  to  grouips  had  also  been  made  during 
that  period.  (See  T-ablo  V  for  distribution  oj  States.)  The  total 
amount  of  all  loan  obligations  for  v/ater  facilities  through  June  30, 

19U3>  ''Uas  ''’3 j -49 5, 592.  Grants  to  individuals  and  groups  during  the  period 
amounted  to  -395, 334*  (See  Table  VI  for  distrib'ution  by^  States.)  The 
repayraent  record  on  ^'ator  Facility  loans  as  of  Juae  30,  19^!-3,  is  grati¬ 
fying  and  indicates  the  . results  which  can  be  obtained  by^  providing  water 
and  assisting  farmers  in  the  proper  utilization  of  this  resource,  ^  (See 
Table  YII  for  distribution  by  States.) 

Health  Care;  An  integral  part  of  any  food  production  program  must  be 
provision  for  adequate  and  effective  medical  care.  The  Fo-rm  Security 
Administration  has  already  aided  its  borrowers  and  loca.1  physicians  to 
establish  more  than  1,000  county  ho.\lth  associations  to  provide  medical 
care  to  the  families  on  a  prepayinent  basis.  The  result  has  been  more 
adequate  doctors’  services  for  all  participating  families,  substantial 
collections  by  tho  doctors  on  all  bills  subraitted  to  the  association, 
and  most  efficient  use  of  doctors’  time  and  energies.  Here  than  100,000 
families  are  now  receiving  medical  care  under  such  a  plan. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  loans  to  be  made  to  most  of  the  families  who 
will  receive  their  first  rehabilitation  assistc.'nce  in  19^5  small 
amount  bo  included  to  enable  them-  to  join  existing  medical  care  asso¬ 
ciations  organized  by  local  doctors  and  FSA,  These  are  in  addition  to 
families -who  will  : join  local  associations  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Providing  for  better  medical  care  for  families  who  will  be  counted  on 
for  most  of  the  production  increases  in  tho  years  ahead  is  as  essential 
a  guarantee  of  those  increases  as  supplying  capital  resources  for  farm 
use.  Producing  food  moans  hard  work  and  hard  work  requires  good  health. 

-Grants ;  The  use  of  grants  has  been  restricted  to  disaster  cases  and  to 
rural  medical  and  health  groups  and  the  amount  expended  has  decreased 
annually  from  a  high  of  apuroximatelv  336,000,000  in  1937  "to  Ol ,721|,80Il 
in  19k3. 
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It  is  estima,ted  that  the  total  eaaorait  of  *250,000  ivill  bo  required  to 
allovis.te  destitution  resultiiig  frora  liiaitod  catastrophios  and  disasters, 
such  as  droughts,  floods,  damago  bj'-  insects,  and  assisting  rural  medical 
and  health  groups.  In  vieiT  of  tho  seriousness  of  the  food  situation 
siiead,  it  is  iioperativo  that  sone  funds  be  available  to  cope  v.dth  the 
most  serious  conditions  which  may  arise.  This  estimate,  tlicrefore,  is 
based  on  experience  during 'the  fiscal  year  19^3  prior  years,  and 
depending  upon  disasters  and  catastrophies  which  may  occur,  additional 
suras  may  be  required  for  this  ptirpose. 

There  aro  three  tables  attachod  vxhich  give  significant  do.ta.  on  grants. 
Table  IX  shows  the  number  of  grants  to  individuals  by  States  for  the 
last  tliree  fiscal  years  and  ctanulative  total  to  June  30 •.  19l!-3 »  Table  X 
shows  the  grant  pajmients  by  States  for  tho  last  four  fiscal  years  and 
cumulative  total  to  Juno  30^  1943 •  Table  XI  shows  by  States  tho  number 
of  families  receiving  grants  from  the  inception  of  the  program  to  June  30» 

19Il3- 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Projects;  The  progress  in  liquidation  of  resettle- 
ment  projects  has  in  previous  years  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
appropriation  item  ^’Liquidation  and  nanagement  of  resettloment  projects,'* 
Since  no  provision  is  made  in  the  19^5  estimates  for  funds  under  this 
hoading,  necessarj?"  e:qDenses  on  a  reduced  scale  will  be  financed  from 
trust  fund  receipts  "Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  for  operation  and 

maintenance  of  resettlement  projects"  and  from  "Loans,  grants,  and  rural 
rehabilitation." 

As  of  October  31 j  ^9h3 ,  5j732  contracts  had  been  signed,  leaving  only 
2,973  ■yj-iits  to  bo  sold  (see  Table  XIl).  In  addition,  there-  are  l6l  \mits 
which  are  being  tre.nsferred  to  other  agencies  o.nd  308  imits,  some  of 
which  are  under  use'  permit  to  the  Army,  some  under  lease  to  tho  l.Tar 
Relocation  Authority  and  the  remainder  aro  of  a  type  not  suitable  to 
bo  sold  as  faming  units.  (Table  XIII  and  Table  XIV  reflect  tho  oper¬ 
ating  costs  ond  income  and  project  development  costs  as  of  June  30,  1971-3 •) 

It  is  estimated  that  approxiraately  781,720  will  be  required  during  the 
fiscal  year  197I-5  to  pemit  the  placing  of  the  balance  of  these  units 
in  condition  to  permit  their  sale. 

Making  and  Servicing  Loans;  In  the  past,  FSA  county  staffs  have  been 
advised  b3r  a  Rural  Rehabilitation  Committoe,  a  Fam  Debt  Adjustment  and 
Tenuro  Improvement  Committoe,  and  a  Farm  O'/mership  Committee.  These 
three  coiiuTiitteos ,  together  Tri.th  throe  members  at  large,  made  up  a  county 
FSA  advisory  council,  lionccforth,  a  single  Farm  Security  Committoe  of 
three  local  farmers  will  take  tho  place  of  the  three  separate  committees 
and  the  county  advisory  council. 

The  new  all-purpose  committee  will  continue  the  functions  prescribed  by 
Section  Li,2  of  the  Banlchoad- Jones  Act  in oorti faring  the  eligibility  of  appli¬ 
cants  and  the  reasonable  value  of  farms  in  tho  making  of  tenant  purchase 
loans,  and,  in  addition,  will  determine  the  eligibility  of  all  applicants 
for  other  types  of  loans  and  otlieriTise  assist  in  all  phases  of  the  FS^l 
program.  Also,  this  committoe  will  each  'year  review  the  progress  and 
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status  of  all  rural  roha.L)ilit.ation  borrow'ers  vvliosG  loans  have  boon  out- 
sfcndinr  for  throe  or  iiore  full  crop  years,  and  mahe  a  detemination  vfith 
rospGct  to  oach  of  the  folloT/ing  questions: 

Has  the  horrovrer  made  such  progress  that  he  should  seek  credit  for 
fam  operations  from  other  sources? 

,2.  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  horro'ver  and  the  Government  tha.t  ad¬ 
ditional  loams  be  approved  for  the  borrower^ 

.3=  Should  rural  rehabilitation  loams  be  discontinued  and  the  borror/er 
given  -a  purely  loan- servicing  status? 

i|c  Should  he  be  considered  for  a  tenant  purchase  loan  undor  the  Bankhead- 
.Jonos  bet?  . 

The  coEQcittoo  vmll  .also  render  assistance  to  county  supervisors  and 
borro-';'Grs  in  carrying  out  the  farm  debt  adjustment  and  tenure  improvement 
program,  ,•  and  in  general  servo  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  all  FS/i.  county 
operations.  ■  , 

The  training.- and  experience  urhich  those  committeemen  yrill  receive  during 
the  19^44  fiscal  year  xvill  be  invaluable  to  the  operations  of  the  FSA  pro- 
grem  in,  1945*  Their  efforts  should  be  particularly  helpful  in  ada.pting 
the  program  to  the  conditions  and  noods  of  the  local  communities, 

Very  groat  strides  have  boon.riado  in  roducing  adiiinistratlye  and  servicing 
costs  siheo ‘the  oariy  days  of  the  pr.ograra.  The  Re-sottlement  Adminis¬ 
tration  (prodecessor  of  the  F?,riii  Security  Administration)  took  over  several 
different  activities,  the  largest  of  v/hich  xro.s  the  program  of  rural  re¬ 
habilitation  previously  handled  by  ca.ch  of  tho  States  on,  an.  individual 
basis.  It  rra.s  necossary  to  ccordinato  tho  amtivitios- in  eaoh  State, 
effect  a  ro organization  of  -staffs  employGd  by  each  State,  establish 
policies  and  plans  for  a  national  prograji  and  supervise  its  initiation 
and  -operation.  In  order  to  accomplish  .this,  the  Resottlement  Adminis¬ 
tration  employed  3j662  persons  in  '"ashington  in  19^6.  Year  by  year 
as  the  organization  gained  oxperionce  and  established  basic  policies  and 
procedures,  it  mas  able  to  decentralize  its  fumetions,  and.  it  thereby 
became  possible  to  reduco  steadily  the  irunbor  of , employees  at  the 
national  level,  so  that  thoro  aro  only  510  at  tho  present  tiarie.  .(About 
180  of  these  are  stationed  in  ''mshington  and  tho  balance  aro  in  Gincinnati, 
Ohio,)  It- is  contomplatod  that  during  tho  fiscal  year  1945  this  v/ill  be 
■reduced  to  431* 

The  initial  docentralization  of  functions  v/as  from  the  national  office 
to  tho  regional  offices,  Hov-ovar,  as  our  county,,  district  and  Sto.te 
staff  bec-aiae  more  experiencod,  it  mas  possible  to  furthor  docontralize 
by  transferring  momy  of  tho  regional  office  fvmctions  dov.m  to  the  county 
offices.  This  has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  almost  all  detailed 
functions  other  than  administrative  servicing  and  rocord  keeping  details 
from  the  regional  offices  and  the  national  offices  and  concentration  of 
this  mork  at  the  county  level.  Through  this  process,  the  national  office, 
as  indicated  above,  has  been  reduced  to  approxbrnatoly  5IO  employeos  and 
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the  regional  offices  from  Ij.,7^i-0  man,”- years  in  19^2  to  2,150  in  19'^-!4>  ^ 
reduction  of  55  percent.  It  is  contemplated 'that  during  the  fiscal  year 
191-1-5  this  n'umhor  'mill  be  further  reduced  to  1,9  90*  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  of  510  employees  now  in  the  departmental  offices,  approxi¬ 
mately  ^Lf-O,  or  67  percent,  are  engaged  in  the  essential  functions  of 
maintaining  the  finance  records,  reports  and  files j  handling  the  mail; 
purchasing  supplies,  maintaining  omplo;^mont,  separation,  and  leave  records 
of  personnel;  'and  carrying  out  other  sinila.r  "housekeeping'*  functions. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  approximately  1,992  employees  in  the 
regional  offices  and  of  these,  1,300,  or  65  percent,  are  engaged  in  the 
"housekeeping"  functions.  In  other  words,  there  are  only  I70  employees 
at  the  national  level  and  approximateljr  692  in  our  I3  regional  offices 
who  aro  available  for  essential  administrative  and  policy  forming  work. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Res.ettlonent  Administration,  there  were 
approximately  18,000  persons  employed  at  the  regional.  State,  district, 
and  county  levels,  Host  of  these  wore  employees  taken  over  from  the 
State  RR  Corporations.  Compared  to  that  total,  today  there  are  only 
lOjlBli.  full -year  employees  supervising,  serxdcing,  and  administering 
a  program  which  is  much  larger  than  the  job  being  handled  during  the 
first  year  of  operation.  Admittedly,  mich  of  this  reduction  i/iras  forced 
through  reductions  in  annual  appropriations  for  loans,  grants,  and  oper¬ 
ating  expenses.  However,  part  of  this  reduction  was  the  direct  result 
of  economies  effected  tlorough  steps  taken  to  improve  and  simplify  the 
operating  organization. 

Some  recent  steps  in  the  direction  of  economy  and  efficiency  include: 

(1)  The  combihing  of  12  finance  regional  offices  into  four  area  office s ; 

(2)  decentralizing  more  and  more  authority  to  the  county  levels,  thus 
permitting  greater  flexibility  of  operations;  (3)  the  decentralization 
from  regional  to  county  levels  of  statistical  records,  the  maintenance 
of  vdiich  could  be  0.bsorbed  at  the  lower  level  at  a  reduced  cost;  and 
(h)  01  imination  of  virtually  all  technical  farm  specialists  above  the 
county  level.  These  changes  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  14.6  per¬ 
cent  in  the  personnel  of  the  regional  o.ffices  in  less  than  a  year  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  cost  at  other  levels.  Further  -  reductions  contemplated 
during  the  fiscal  year  19^1-5  will  increase  the  percent  of  reduction  to 
about  58  percent  as  compared  to  the  fiscal  year  19^2. 

Follomng  the  elimination  of  technical  farm  specialists  above  the  county 
level,  a  sig)iificant  change  in  policAr  in  the  manner  of  operation  in  the 
field  offices  was  required.  Under  the  previous  type  of  organization, 
there  vrere  rural  rehabilitation  supervisors  and  homo  management  super¬ 
visors  and  sometimes  othqr  specialists  at  the  county  levels.  After 
the  eliraination  of  specialists  above  the  county  level,  a.11  activities 
and  phases  of  fai'm  management,  home  mana.gemont,  health  and  medical 
care,  tenure  improvem.ent,  farm,  debt  adjustraent,  making  and  supervising 
of  rural  rehabilitation  and  tenant  purchase'  loans,  except  for  the 
appraisal  of  fanas  and  engineering  assistance  in  connection  with  acqui¬ 
sition  of  tenant  purchase  farms,  v/ore  assumed  by  FSA  supervisors  a,t  the 
county  level. 
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The  effect  of  the  l-iiproTGinents  in  operating  organization  and  efficiency 
during  the  fiscs,!  ^asar  19-^3  is  substantiatod  to  sor.io  extent  by  the 
fact  that  Fa.rn  Security  Aduinistration  v/as  able  to  realize  an  estiiiatcd 
saving  of  over  $2,100,000. 

The  .folloadng  table  reflects  a  conps.rison  of  the  nuraber  of  man-years 
at  each  organizational  level  for  all  appropriations. 

HEGbL/F  SALARIED  FUI.L-TI1IE  SAPLOYEES 


victual 

Fiscal 

Year 

19i.i2 

-Actus.l 

Fiscal 

Year 

191+5 

Sstiiaated 

Fiscal 

Year 

19l!3; 

Estimated 

Fiscal 

Year 

193^5 

Fo-tiono-l  . . . .  0 . ,  0 . 

Regional  ...  ..... . 

State  0 . 
District  ......... 

County  and  Project 

938 

3i.,7l!-0 

33.1-8 

1,073 

11,93-6 

757 

5,753 

213. 

969 

9,169 

512 

2,150 

175 

87ii 

3-81 

1,990 

138 

650 

6,055 

Total  .......... 

19,01+5 

l3.,862 

11,176 

9,5ih 

Ill  order  to  assure  an  even  distribution  of  noi'k  among  the  county  offices 
and  a  fair  distribution  of  personnel  among  the  States  and  agricultural 
areas  vithin  the  States,  a  raothod  vas  adopted  vrhereby  the  various  t^.-pes 
of  cases,  including  tenant  purchase  and  vater  facilities,  nore  given  a 
comparative  vfeight  to  determine  the  r/ork  load  in  eo.ch  county.  This 
nork  load,  plus  other  influencing  factors  such  as  size  of  the  area,  type 
of  terrain  being  traveled,  etc.,  is  used  in  reaching  a  determination 
as  to  tho  required  size  of  each  county  office  staff.  During  193-3  'the 
average  size  of  the  v.'ork  load  per  supervisor,  including  associates  and 
assistants,  vas  135*  1933!.  the  vork  load  increased  to  I69  per  super¬ 

visor;  and  based  on  our  estixaate  for  1931-5 ^  the  vork  load  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  1980  Shifts  in  the  size  of  the  case  load  per  supervisor 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  desired  increase  in  food  production. 

In  other  words,  the  higher  the  ca,se  load  per  supervisor  the  less  tine 
he  has  to  devote  to  each  case;  consequently,  minimizing  the  possibilities 
for  improvement  of  the  .agricultural  teclmiques  of  these  farmers. 
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FIG./  INCREASE  IN  GROSS  INCOME  OF  FSA  BORROWERS 
COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  FARMERS  1939  TO  1942 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
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fig.3  principal  repayments  on  rural  rehabilitation  loans 

AS  A  percent  of  MATURED  PRINCIPAL  BY  FISCAL  YEARS 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


FIG.  RURAL  REHABILITATION  LOANS  AND  COLLECT%NS  BY  FISCAL  YEARS 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


FIG.^  PERCENTAGE  OF  REHABILITATION  LOANS  IN  DIFFERENT 
SIZE  GROUPS,  BY  AREAS 

Shown  for  Original  Standard  Loans  Made  in  1943 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
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T?n?ncy 


'^ppropripted  funds:  '  _ 

/.ppropristion  Let,  1944  . , .  ^1, 326, 070 

...'nticipated  doficioncy  for  ovartime  pay  requirad  by  tha  . 

Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  . . . . . .  +  188,926 

Total  anticipated  available,  1944  . . . .  1,514,996 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . . . . . . .  1, 500, 000 

Pecrease  . . . . .  -  14, 9^ 


Authorization  for  borre^rings  from  for  loans; 

Authorization,  1944  . . . * .  30, 000, 000 

Authorization,  Budget  estimate,  1945  . .  15,000,000 

Decrease  . . . . . . -15,000,000 


Net  total  funds  available: 

Anticipated,  1944  . . . .  31,514,996 

Estimate,  1945  . . ." . .  16,  500, 000 

Decrease  . . . . . .  -15, 014,996 


PROJECT  SD  T57"ENT 


Project 

:  .  1944 

1943  : ( Q  s  timate  d ) 

1945 

( estima.ted) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Salaries  and' expenses  .. 

2,  Doans  -  R'.F.C.  .funds  ... 
Covered  into  Treasury  in 

-  accordance  i‘'''ith  Public 

67Z.  .... 

-"1, 259, 324  J  "1,512,352 
31,270>454?  30,000,000 

/O  790.  _ 

■^1,496,906 

15;  000, 000 

-'"15,446  (1) 
-15,000,000  (2) 

Continuing  transfers  to 
other  Departments  (as 
'  sho^'rn  in  Budget  schedules) 
Unobligated  balance  . 

2,346;  2,644 

1S9,400? 

3,094 

+450  (3) 

Total  available  . 

32,762,314;  31,514,996 

16,500,000 

-15,014,996 

Transfer  in  estimates  in 
prior  year  to  other  appro¬ 
priations  (as  shoTO  in 

Budget  schedules)  . 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 
overtime  pay  * . . . . . 

I  . 

*  133,140; ... 

-  -  ;  -  188,926 

— 

'^otal  direct  appropriations 
and  loan  authorizations  . 

• 

32,895,454;  '31,326,070 

16,500,000 

EECRE.;.‘^ES 


The  decrease- of  $15,014,996  in  this  item  for  1945  consists  of; 

( 1 )  decrease  of  015,446  under  the  project  ’’Salaries  and,  expenses^’ 

representing  a  reduction  result ing  from  economies  effected  in  organ¬ 
ization. 


162  *- 


(2)  A  n-f  615.000. OOP  under  the  -pro.ject  "Loans'^  represeiiting„a 

red^I^on  of  2.713  in  the  esti)i^a.ted  imTiljer  of  loans  to  T^e  made 

the  fiscal  year  1945. 

(3)  Increase  of  binder  ..Co-.itlnutos 'all°tm>Ti  ts  ar.d  transfers, 

reDresenilis  an  ttcrease  ia  the  amount  of  fnnd.  f 

Treasiory 'Department  to  coyer  the  iJishrxsing  service  for  tne  farm 

, Securi tv  Administration*  ■ 

CHiMTGES  li"  LAl^CAJAGS 

The.  estimates  include  proposeducl-ianges 

follows  (new  language  underscored,'  deleted  matter  enclos 

Salaries  and  expenses:  I’or  necessary  expenses  in  connection  \at-. 
the  iTiaking  of  loans  under  title  I  of  the  Banloiead- Jones  rarm 
Tenant  Act,  approved  July  22,  1937  -  (7  U.  S.  C. 

"collection  of'moneys  due  the  United  States_oinacco^t  of  loans 
-heretofore  made  under  the  -provisions  of  said  Act, ^xnclndii  ^  to 
employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the  District  ox  Columbia  an 
elsewhere,  exclusive  of  printing  and  [binding]  bindipg^^  as 

authorised  hy  said  Act.  m^t  qTO J 

administrative  expenses  in  secoion  6 ,  uhereofx.  L$  »  ^  > 

^1.500,000. 

Loans:  I’or  loans  to  individual  farmers  in  accordance  with 

title  I  of  the  Banlihead- Jones  Barm  Tenant  Act,  approved  July  .... 

SS  (7  -S.s  c!  1000-1006).  [$30,000,000] 

sSl  L  horroved  from  the  Reconstruction  Ji.rance  Corporation  at 
an  interest  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  and  wnich  sum 
.  not  he  used  for  making  loans  under  -the  t.eOTs  of  Act  ft r  the 

purchase  of  farms  of  greater  value  than  «ie  averse  farm 
thirtv  acres  and  more  in  the  county,  parish,  or  locality  in  .toic 
^s^crpu^^lmL^may  he  made,  which  value 

according  to  statistics  of  the  farm  census  of  1940  [.  Proviaea, 
T^-at  the  amount  which  is  available  to  any  State  or  ierri  ory  i 
miLriors”  der  such  title  I  shall  he  ,,, 

Secretary,  in  accordiince  with  rales  prescribed  by  nim,  aJnong  ^ne 
ss:er.rc;untle=  or  Parishes  in  such  State  ft  " 

that  he  shall  not  distribute  to  f  ^  ^d  ft 

excess  of  two  times  the  amount  which  would  be  distributed  o 
such  county  or  parish  were  the  entire  amount  available  to  ti 
State  or  Territory  distributed  among  the  several  counties 
•oar  ^es  1^0001.  State  or  territory  on  the  hasls  of  farm  populav 
■tirn  a^d  the  prevalence  of  tenancy,  or  » 

make  not  more  than  five  loans  vn  any  one  State  or  -erri  y, 
v/h-ich-Gver  ajiiouiit  is  tn©  largBrJ. 

purpose  of  adding  a  comma  following  tne  worn  "hinding  to 
punctuation. 


-•  1^3'  - 


?h.e  secon.d'cliknge  in  the  language -for  "Salaries;  atid  egp-enses”  is  nade  to 
permit  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  salaries  and 'expenses  in  excess  of 
the  T.resent  'limitation  v^nich  restricts  the  appropriation  for  salaries 
and  expenses  to  5^  of  the  amotuit- appi-opriated  or  authorized  for  loans. 
This  change  \^ill  permit  this  item  to  carry  a  more  equitable  portion  of 
the  servicing  costs  on  outstanding  loans. 

The  third, change  in  the  language  under  the  pa-ragrauh  for  ’’Loans”  is  to 
delete  the  proviso '  requiring  distribution  of  loan  funds  to  cotnities  and 
pa.ri she s 'within  a  State  in  relation  to  the  prevalence  of  tenancy,  In 
order.-to  comply  with  this  restriction,  a  considerable  amount  of  paper 
work  is  required  and  in  the  interest  of  economy  it  is  felt  that  this 
provision  and'the  resulting  xhrk  slicJuld'be  elimimted.-  This  contemplated 
reduction  has'  been  talien  into  consid-eration  in  the  estimte  for  salaries 
and  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1945.  Furthermore,  in  vie'^  of  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  estimate  to  $15,000,000  the  need  for  this  limitation 
ap'oears  to  have  been  eliminated  since  the- amount  of  funds  allpcated  to 
each  state  iHl  be  greatly  reduced  as  will  the  amounts  available  for  the 
various  counties.  - 


Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Overtime  absorbed . . 

1943 

Sst.  1944 

Sst.  1945 

$74,953 

$188,926 

$185,053 

Additional  fuiids  for  overtime  (appro- 
pria-ted,  1943;  estimated  surople- 
m.ental,  1944;  and  included  in 
budget  estimate,  1945)  . 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months 
in  1943)  . . . V.. 

-  74.953 

188.926 

185.053 

IJOEK  UfDSR  THIS  .IPPPlOPRIATI Oil 

Ob,j  ectjve;  To  promotp  the  more  secure  ownership  of  farms  and  farm 

homes,  to  correct  the  economic  instability  resulting  from  some  present 
forins  of  tenancy,  and  to.  bring  together  the  capacities  of  the  families 
and  the  capacities ,  of  farms  in  a,  manner  which  T-dll  make  them  -a  permanent 
and  fully  productive  .part  of  our  agricultural  economyi  . 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  Betvreen  1930  and  1940  the  farm  land 
operated  in  imits  of. .1,000  acres  or  more  increased  from'28  percent  to 
34,3  percent.-  These  large  farms'  ar'e  the  ones  now  in  greatest  need  of 
■  .  labor  and  equipment,  both  of  which  are  necessarily  sco-rce  in  an  economy 

'■  -geared  to  war  production.  .The  increase  in  large  unit  operations-. con— 
comitant '■'.■.d th  mechanization  v;as  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  nujnber 
of  sharecroppers  vdio  largely  were  displaced  downward  into  the  day  laborer 
class.  The  number  of  family-type  farms  decreased.  The  1940  Census 
discloses  that  of  9,288,000  adult  males  on  farms,  5,552,000  or  59.8 
percent  v/ere  non- landowners.  Of  these  non-landov/ners,  3,191,000  were 


farm  laTjorers  and  2,361,000  were  tenants  and  sharecroppers*  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  national  agricultural  economy  cannot  hut  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  lone-time  factors  that  operated  to  develop 
tenancy  to  problem  status  remain  inherent  in  the  present  situation. 

In  general,  it  is  the  owner-operated,  family-type  farm  that  is  able  to 
malce  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  simple:  The  owner-operated  family— tjnpe  farm  (l)  tends  to  utilize 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  farm  family’ s  'time,  combining  it  with  the 
maximum  ^proportions  of  capital  that  ca,n  be  efficiently  handled;  (2)  does 
not  require  additional  farm  labor  that  is  so  scarce  dpring  this  war 
amergency;  and  (3)  brings  to  the  enteriprise  the  maximum  security  of 
teniixe  and  the  grea,test  incentive  to  produce  in  abundance.  All  over 
the  country-  there  are  local  labor  shortages  on  larger-than-family-tj'pe 
farms,  and  all  over  the  country  there  are  thousands  of  man-hours  of  la,bor 
vrasted  on  smaller-than-family-tjppe  farms  v.ith  inadequate  resources  and 
equipment.  The  right  balance,  the  proper  utilization  of  labor  availefole 
and  the  maximum  incentive  to  produce  are  all  characteristics  of  the 
family-type  fa,rm  established  by  the  farm  o’-znership  program.  This  is  the 
deep-rooted,  traditional  American  v;ay  of  farming,  * 

Establishing  tenant  farmers  on  family-type  farms  of  their  ovm  is  based 
on  a  very  logical  economic  premise,  namely,  that  tenants  operating  in- 
adeq_uate  units  under  insecure  tenure  arrangements  are  not  only  failing 
to  produce  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  ca-pa^ble,  but  also  are  failing 
to  sustain  themselves  on  an  adequate  level  of  living.  In  high  tenancy 
ai-eas  throughout  the  country,  tenant  farms  are  smaller  and  less  productive 
than  ovzner  fa,rms. 

Tenant  farming  has  alvzays  been  predominantly  cash  crop  farming,  and  in 
large  areas  of  the  country  tenants  are  engaged  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  the  prodnction  of  non-food  crops.  Although  much  can  be  done 
in  aiding  tenants  to  produce  the  v;ar  needed  foods  through  planning, 
supervision,  and  improved  leasing  arrangements,  nevertheless  the  impact 
of  the  war  v/ith  its  imperative  demand  on  the  agriculture  of  the  i'Tation 
for  maximum  production  of  essential  food  has  emphasized  the  advantages 
of  the  owner-operated,  family-type  farm  in  the  national  economy.  Through 
the  fuller  use  of  famils?"  labor  the  family— tjqpe  farm  is  relatively  better 
able  to  adjust  to  maximum  production  in  a  tine  of  critical  labor  and 
equipment  shortages  than  farms  operated  on  a  larger  scale.  Then,  too, 
the  opportunity  for  ov/nership,  vzhich  is  so  consistent  v;ith  American 
tradition  and  ideals,  affords  additional  incentive  for  the  fullest  possible 
production  of  farm  products,  3y  reason  of  these  factors,  the  tenant 
purchase  program  not  only  serves  "to  promote  more  secure  occupancy  of 
farms  and  farm  homes"  and  "to  correct  the  economic  instability  resulting 
from  some  present  forms  of  farm  tenancy,"  as  contemplated  by  the  Bankliead- 
Jones  Earn  Tenant  Act,  but  also  contributes  directly  to  the  v/ar  effort 
through  maximum  production  of  food  on  the  farms  acquired  with  the  proceeds 
of  loans  made  under  the  Act  for  the  purchase  of  farms. 

It  would  appear  to  be  vrise  and  whollj;^  in  the  Fation’ s  interest  that 
loans  to  farm  tenants,  farm  laborer^,  and  share-croppers  to  purchase 
family-type  farms  as  authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Earn  r 
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Tenant  Act  "be  continued  for  the  duration.  Ohx'-iously,  the  present  annual 
rate  af  making  loans  will  not  solve  the  total  tenancy  prohlen*  hu-t  con- 
tiimance  of  the  program  v{ill  serve  to  further  demonstrate  its  effective¬ 
ness  as  a  remedial  approach  and  the  "borrowers  who  thereby  become  owners 
will  unqtiestiona'bly  make  an  increased  contribution  to  the  war  food  supply 
and  ak  the  same  time  provide  a  constructive  exa,mple  to  others  who  aspire 
ko  owaership.  In  the  postwar  period  this  program  could  be  ex;pa,nded  to 
the  extent  practicable  under  conditions  then  prevailing  in  order  to  more 
fully  achieve  the  objectives  originally  contemplated  in  the  Act,  and  in 
^addit  ion  te  serve  the  highly  inrportant  purpose  of  assisting  eligible  men 
mustered  out  of  the  military  service,  who  formerly  were  farmers,  to 
become  securely  established  on  family-type  farms.  ,  ■ 

G-eneral  Plan;  The  farm  ■  ovmer ship  program  authorized  by  the  Bankiiead- Jones 
Jam  Tenant  Act  has  been  in;operation  since.  1937.  ,  Essentially  the  work 
xrnder.  this  program  is  to  raake  productive  farms  available  for  purclmse  by 
tenants,  sharecroppers-,  hired  labor  annd  other  individuals  v/hose  capa.city 
for  fan.:  management  has  been  demonstrated. 

Both  the  farm  family. and ' the  farm  itself^are  carefully  appraised  before 
any  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  is  approved.  The  selection  is  made 
after  consideration  not  only  by  the  county  supervisor  and,  by  the  farm 
tenancy'’  specialist  and  engineer,  but  by  a  local  county  committee  composed 
of  three  farmers  a-s  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  Act.  By  this  process 
of:  car eful ,  selection  every  reasonable, prospect  of  success  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  assured.  This  appraisal  is  made  on. the  basis  of  earning  caipacity 
using, average  long-time- yields  and  prices  for  computing  agricultural 
values. 

After  a  family's  applicakion  has  been  approved  and  a  farm  determined 
upon,  a.  loan  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  land,  and  builblnge,  and  for 

-  necessary  improvements.  The  loan  is  repayable  under  terms  of  a  40-year 

mortgage  bearing....3^  interest.  -  ■  .  , 

The.  work  under  this  Act  is  not  limited  to  the  mking  of  loans  and  the 

collection  of '  payments-,  but  includes  the  furnishing  of  farm  ma,nagement 
assistance  to  the  new  pvaier. 

Examples  of  Progress  and ■  Cirr rent  Pr« gram: 

Loans;  Since  the  passage  of  the  Bankhead-Jone s  Earm  Tenant  Act  in  1937, 
33,559  loans  totaling  $191,487,749  have  been  made  as  of  June  30,  1943 
to  v/orthy  farmers  to  enable  them  to  purcbnse  fax.:ily-type  farm's  of  their 
ovni.  Each  year  since  the  inception  of  the  program,  applications  for 
■'Tena.nt  Purchase  loaus  have  greatly  exceeded  the  number  which  could  be 
approved  within  th,e  limits  of  available- loan  funds  (see  Table  l). 

Section  4  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  provides  that  in. .making  loans  under 
this  title,  the  amount  which  is  devoted  to  such  purpose  during  any 
fiscad  year  shall  be  distributed  equitably/  among  the  several  States  and 
Territories  on  the  basis'  of  farm  populakion  and  prevalence  of  tenancy, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  In  accordance  with  this  stipulation, 
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allocations  have  "been  conpute4  each  year  on  the  "basis  of  the  nost  recent 
data  available  in  the  United  States  Census.  The  nethod  of  deternining 
these  State  allocations  is  set  out  in  Ta"ble  II.  The  actual  o"bligations 
"by  fiscal  years  are  shovm  in  Ta'ble  III. 

Size  of  Loans;  The  average  size  of  loans  lia-s  "been  $5,721  for  the  33,559 
farns  purchased  during  the  six  years  this  program  has  "been  in  existence. 

As  shown  in  Ta'ble  IV,  these  loans  range  in  a,verage  size  from  $3,824  in 
Georgia  to  $10,082  in  Illinois.  (See  also  Figure. 1.)  The  average  of 
the  5,144  Tenant  Purchase  loans  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1943  was  $5,535. 

Use  of  Loan  Funds;  'Du.ring  1943  the  a,verage  purchase  price  paid  for  the 
farm  unit  itself  exclusive  of  improvements  or  repairs  was  $4,354,  or 
about  $33.75  per  acre.  Table  V  indicates  the  amount  used  by  States  for 
(a)  purchase  of  farms;  (b)  land  improvement;  (c)  buildings  other  than 
dv/ellings;  and  (d)  dv/ellings,  new  and  repairs.  In  accordance  with 
legislative  r equirement ,,  loans  cannot  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  farms 
of  greater  value  than  the  average  value  of  farns  of  30  acres  or  more  in 
the  county  or  parish  or  locality  in  which  the  loan  is  to  be  made,  as 
established  by  the  1940  Census.  A  maximum  limit  of  $12,000  for  Tenant 
Purchase  loans  was  initiated  early  in  the  program  as  a  matter  of  adminis¬ 
trative  policy. 

During  the  six  -years  of  the  program  to  date,  the  average  size  of  Tenant 
Purchase  farms  lias  been  132  acres.  For  the  fiscal  year  1943,  the  average 
size  was  129  acres.  The  State  averages  ranged  from  a  low  of  54  acres  in 
California  where  sm.all  intensive  farns  constitute  effective  units,  to  a 
high  of  515  acres  in  Forth  Dakota,  vrhere  extensive  grazing  and  grain 
farming  enterprises  prevail.  (See  Table  VI.) 

Collections:  The  Dankhead- Jone s  Farm  Tenant  Act  contained  the  first 
legislative  recognition  by  Congress  that  farming  is  a  business  character¬ 
ized  by  lovi  and  high  income  fluctuations  and  that  debt-paying  ability 
rises  and  falls  correspondingly.  As  a  consequence,  the  Act  provided  for 
a  variable  payment  plan  for  retiring  the  loan  over  a  forty  year  period. 

In  order  to  judge  the  payments  of  borrov/ers  pairing  according  to  this  plan, 
a  method  of  comparing  payments  by  va-riable  payment  borrowers  ^-ath  a  fixed 
schedule  of  payments  required  to  am.ortize  their  loans  in  forty  years  has 
been  developed.  The  years  1941  §nd  1942  put  to  a  crucial  test  the  para¬ 
mount  question  related  to  the  workability  of  a  variable-payment  plan,  viz., 
v;ill  borrowers  pay  more  liberally  on  their  farm  debts  at  the  end  of  a 
good  year.  The  records  of  1941  and  1942  pa.yments  indicate  that  they  vrill 
do  so. 

If  all  borrowers  operating  under  the  variable  payment  plan  had  paid  pre¬ 
cisely  the  amount  required  anniually  to.  ainortize  their  debts  on  the  fixed 
payment  basis,  they  vrould  have  pa,id  in  1942,  $5,997,829;  they  actually 
paid  $9,303,978  or  $3,306,149  more  in  one  year.  This  v/as  one  hundred  aaad 
fifty-five  percent  of  the  fixed  amount  for  1942.  This  record  payment 
brought  the  cumulative  payment  record  of  variable  payment  borrowers  to 
137  jpercent  of  the  cumulative  amount  which  v/ould  be  required  und.er  a 
fixed  schedule  or  37  percent  ahead  of  schedule.  (See  Table  VII  for  in¬ 
formation  by  States  as  of  March  31,  1943.)  In  1941,  also  a  year  of  good 
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in  cone,  the  payments  "by  variable  payment  borrowers  v/as  140  percent  of 
schedule  payments  for  tliat  year.  It  is  ■  int eresting  to  note  that  this 
excellent  total  record  v;as  compiled  by  only'75  percent  of  the  21,052 
variable  payment  borrPv/ers.  The  other  25^,  hov/ever,  are  behind  schedule 
$217  on  the  average.  ■  '  '  ' 

As  of  June  30,  1943,  principal  and  interest  in  the  amount  of  $18,807,447 
had  become  due  from  all  borrov/ers  of  v/hich  $18,500,605  (excluding  unr- 
applied),  or  98.4  percent  had  been  collected.  In  addition,  there  also 
liad  been  collected  $4,248,258  as  extra  payments  over  and  above  the 
amount  which  had  become  due.  Total  collections  amounted  to  $24,496,036, 

On  June  30,  1943,  out  of  33,559  loans  totaling  $191,487,749,  2,367 
vrere  delinquent  in- the  total  amount  of  $306,842,  averaging  approximately 
$129  -per  delinquent  loan.  The  total  principal  amounts  outstanding,  an 
analysis  of  maturities  and  collections  by  States,  and  the  amount  of 
loan  a.pprovals  and  collections  by  fiscal  years  are  sho^An  in  Tables  VIII, 
IZr  and  X,  respectively. 

To  continue -the  Tenant  Purcliase  program  for  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
family— type  farms  by  tenants^  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers  as  pro¬ 
vided  under  Title  I  of  the  Act,  a  request  is  made  for  authorization 
tp. borrow  $15,000,000  from  the  Reconstruction  Jinance  Corporation  to 
be  used  for  Tenant  -  Purchase -loans  in  the  fiscal  >.year  1945,  This  is 
50  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  for  1944  and  v/ouM  continue  the 
same  arrangement  under  which  this  loan  program,  now  fruictions. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  amount  of  money  i,d.ll  enable  the  Pam  Securitj'’ 
Administration  to  make  2,712  loans  during  1945  bringing  the  total 
number  of  new  owners  of  family— t^qje  farms  up  to  41,685  by  the  close 
of  that  fiscal  year.  Table  XI  shows  the  distribution  by  States  of  the 
amount  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1944  and  the  amount  requested  for 
the  fiscal  year  1945,  together  v/ith  the  estimated  number  of  loans 
that  vrill  be  made  in  each  State, 

Salaries  and  Expenses;  On  the  average,  county  comm.itteemen  who  certify 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  an  applicant  to  receive  a  Tenant  Purchase  loan 
and  as  to  the  amount  which  the  committee  finds  is  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  farm  to  be  acquired.,  perform  services  for  this  program  for  a 
total  of  about  20  days  per  year.  Each  member  of  the  committee  is  allovred 
compensation  at  the  base  rate  of  $3,00  per  day  while  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  official  duties.  In  a,ddition,  committee  members  are 
a.llowed  $1.50  per  d.ay  for  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses.  These 
committeemen  also  serve  in  a  simila.r  capacity  under  the  rural  reliab- 
ilita.tion  program. 

The  applicant  and  prospective  borro\\rer  is  also  provided  with  additional 
technical  advice  and  services  through  qualified  appraisers  and  engineers. 
An  average  of  approximately  one  a,nd  one-’nalf  farms  are  appraised  and 
inspected  for  each  farm.  tha,t  is  finally  selected  for  purchase.  It  is, 
therefore,  estimated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  appraise  and  inspect 
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nore  than  4,100  farns  Inring  the  fiscal  year  1945,  in  order  to  find 
su-itahle  farms  for  the  approximately  2,712  Dorrov/ers  to  whom  loans 
will  he  approved. 

In  the  past,  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  has  not  heen 
sufficient  entirely  to  finance  the  salaries  and  e:<penses  of  all  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged  both  full-time  or  part-time  in  connection  xuith  the  ■ 

Tenant  Purchase  program,  Additiona.1  persona,!  services  required  for 
a,dmini stering  the  Tenant  Purchase  program,  over  and-ahove  tliat  to  he 
financed  from  this  appropriation,  has  heen  and  is  expected  to  he  supiplied 
•  in  1945,  in  accordance  v/ith  the  authority  contained  in  Section  41  of  the 
Bankheadr- Jones  Act,  hy  other  hureans  and  agencies  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  more  specifically  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  and  the 
Darn  Security  Administration.  However,  as  the  volume  of  the  Tenant 
Purcliase  program  increases  each  year  with  the  addition  of  new  loan 
cases,  the  administrative  and  supervisory  work  involved  greatly  in— 
'creases.  Cons eqjaently,  it  has  heen  necessary  ea.ch  year  to  draw  more 
heavily  upon  personnel  financed  from  other  appropriations.  In  order 
that  this  program  may  carry  more  of  its  ovm.  operating  and  servicing 
cost  the  amount  requested,  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  farm  tenancy 
exceeds  five  percent  of  the  loan  authorization  although  it  represents 
a  net  d.ecrease  of  $14,996  under  total  estimated  available  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1944. 
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FARM  SECURITY  AUMTMISTRATION 
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■UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  JCRICULTDRE 
FARM  SECURITY  ADMHISTRATION 

Tablej^tFa^n  Teneoloyi  Slle  of  Farms  by  States,  Fiscal  Year  191*3 
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.(c)  Liquir’iition  Ilanagenent  of  Resettlenent  Projects 


Appropriation  Act,  1944  .  S421,039 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtine  pa,y  required  "by  the  ^%r 

Ovortine  Pay  Act  of  1943  . . .  +60, 713 

Total  anticipated  avadlahle,  1944  . 

3udge,t  estinate,  1945  . . . .  -  - 

Decrease . . . - .  — 4gl,  752 


PROJECT  STaTEIEITT 


Project 

- 

1943 

1944 

( estine.ted)- 

1945 

(  estina.ted) 

Increase  or 
Decree  se 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses  . 

$4o6,o6i 

$  4Sl,46g 

$  ' 

$  -431,463 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord- 
a.rce-  vrith  Pnbi  ic  Law  ..... 

6,0S7 

Contteuing  a.llotnents  and  trans- 
fers  to  other  ap-Dropriations 
and  Dex)s.rtnents  (as  showi  on 

3u<^^et  schedules)  . . 

4,S5S 

2g4 

-  - 

-234 

Unobligated  balance  . 

10,120 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

427,126 

431.752 

—  ^ 

-431. 752 ( 

Transfers  in  estimtes  in  pa.st 
yea.r  to  other  aporonriations 

(a.s  sho’^m  in  Budget  schedules) 

72,S74 

-  - 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  over- 

tine  nay . . . 

-  — 

-60.713 

- 

Total  estinate  or  appropria- 

421.039 

tion  . . 

500,000 

-  - 

DECREASE 


(l)  The  Budget  pronoses  that  this  a-onropri^ tion  he  elininated  for  the  fiscal 

year  1945. 

CHAiXGE  IH  LaEGUA&E 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  deletion  of  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

[To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  43 
of  title  lY  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Earn  Tenant  Act,  approved  July 
22,  1937  (7  U.S.C.  1014-1029),  including  the  enploynent  of  persons 
and  means,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  a.nd  elsewhere,  exclusive  of 
printing  and  binding,  as  authorized  by  said  Act,  $421,039-] 


-  170 


The  deletes  the  entire  langua.ge  since,  as  explained  above,  no  estinmte 

of  funds  is  included  under  this  head  for  19^5* 


Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 

Overti.ne  absorbed . 

.fi-dditional  f\inds  for  overtime  (a,p5ropriated, 

1943,  estimated  supplemental,  1944;  and 
included  in  buc^^et  estiriate,  1945)  . 

Total  cost  of  ©■'’•ertime  (7  months  in  1943). 

1943 

Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

$27,753 

$  60,713 

-  - 

27,753 

60,713 

— 

niUFCIIT&  0?  THIS  IH  1945 

The  mjor  nortion  of  the  liquidation  vrork  i-'ill  lip.ve  been  conuleted  by  June  70, 
1944.  The  renaining  ‘  quidation  work  i-riH  be  financed  fron  the  appropriation 
‘"ioans,  grants,  and  rural  rehahilitation”’ and  from  the.- trust  fund  "Payments 
•in  lieu  of  taxes  and  for  oneration  and  maintenance  of  resettlement  projects." 


;  -  171  - 

(d)  ^fater  Facilities,  4rid  and  Seniarid  Areas 


jip-jropriation  Act,  1944  . . .  S  1,000,000 

AnticiTpated,  defxciencj  for  overtime  pajr  required  the  l%r 

. Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  . . .  +29 >73^ 

Total  anticipated  availehlej  1944-..  . .  1,029,73^ 

Budget  estimate,  1945  . . . . -.'M  •  •  • .  3 . . .  -  - 

Decrease  , ...  . ! . .  A . . .  -1,029, 73o 


PROJECT  STATSIEI'T 


.  Project 

1943 

1944 

(estimated) 

19Tf5 

( estimated) 

Increa.se  or 
decrease 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses  ... 
2  -  Loans . . . 

$133,951 

$  229.738 
790,000 

S 

$  -229,73s 
-790,000 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  ac- 
corda-nce  with  Public  Law 

674 . 

-  661 

Allotted  to  Office  of  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Pood  Production  ... 
Unobligated  bala.nce . 

26,69s 

10,000 

— 

-10,000 

Tota.l  atrailable . 

161,310 

1.029.73s 

— 

-1.029.73s 

Transferred  to  other  ©appro¬ 
priations  (as  shorn  in 
Budget  sche(^ules)  ........ 

+41.275 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 
ove'atine  nay . 

-29.73s 

Total  estiDa,te  or  appro¬ 
priation  . . 

202,585 

1,000,000 

DECRBASS 

(l)  The  Budget  proposes  tha.t  this  apuropri- tion  he  eliminated  for  the 
fiscal  year  194^ 

CHAITGE  liT  LAxTGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  s.  proposed  deletion  of  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  with  hrackets) : 

[To  enable  the  Secretarj'  of  Agricrxltiire  to  ca.rry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "^n  Act  to  promote  conser¬ 
vation  in  the  arid  aiid  semiarid  areas  of  the  United  Sta.tes 
by  aiding  in  the  development  of  fa-ci^-ities  for  vra.ter  storage 
and  utilization,  and  for  other  ipurposes",  a.pproved  August  23, 
1937»  amended  (l6  U.  S,  C.  590r-590x-5.,  59Qz-5),  including  the 
pvircha.se,  exchange,  ouer^'tion,  a.nd  na.intenance  of  pa.ssenger- 
carrying  vehicles,  $1,000,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $11,000 
may  be  expended  for  personal  ser^^’ices  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.] 


The  Budget  deletes  the  entire  langnuige  since,  as  explained  above,  no  esti¬ 
mate  of  fxinds  is  included  under  this  head  for  1945. 


-  17i(a)  - 


1943 

Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

Overtime  ahsorhed  . . 

$11,693 

$  l,l4o 

Additional,  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated, 
1943,  estimated  sup;)lementa.l,  1944;  and 
included  in  budget  estimate,  19^5)  . 

‘29.73s 

Totab  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in  19^3) 

11,693 

30.S7S 

— 

PliTAHCING  OP  THIS  ^OPJMH  1945 


Due  to  the  elinination  of  this  item,  la,ngua,ge  heretofore  included  under  th 
appropriation  has  heen  included  under  the  item-  "Loans,  G-rants,  p.nd  Ruro.l 
Hehsdilita.tion"  to  permit  the  making  and  ser^'^'icing  of  a  limited  numher  of 
this^  type  of  loa-n  from  that  appropriation.  The  progress  and  sta.tus  of  the 
work  is  discussed  in  the  e:rolana.tory  notes  for  the-  item  "Loans,  G-rants,  an 
Rural  Rehabilitation". 


-.172- 


Ae;  ixoocL  Restoration  Loans  (Assistance  bv  Loans  to  Parners,  19^3  floods J 

Second. I)ef iciency  Ap-oroj3riat j.on  Act,  1943  (for. ^fiscnl  yeo.r 

1944^  ............  y. ; _ _ _ ;.  .r^i  . .  .^ .  $15,000,000 

3u(?.get  estiriete,  1945 . . . . .  . -  - 

Decrease  . . . . .  -15>000,000 


PROJECT  STaTSI'lHIT 


_ _ Project . . . . -- 

1943' 

•  .  1944 

( estimated) 

1945 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrea.se 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses  •  ; ; .  ; .- ; 

2 .  Loans  . . . 

$  -- r  . 

S.-SQ0,.Q00 
g,  000, 000 

6,200.000 

A 

•$  -800,000 
-3,000,000 

-6,200,000 

E s t ina t ed _ s?.''ri ng s ,  unobligated*’ 
balance  . . .'  ; . .  •.• . ; ;  ’. .  ’. ■;  ■; . 

•  •'^-Total'  ■'Sstim£tt  emr„.a^opro^riatiorj 

15.000,000 

— 

-15,000,000(1) 

DECSmSS 

(1)  .The  decrease  of  $15,000,000  in  this  iten  results  frqm, no  request 
"being  niade  .for  funds  in  1045  for  this  energency  program.  ' 


,  ■  -  CHAirCBS  IN  LANGUAGE  . 

The  Bui?.get  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(deleted  ma.t ter  enclosed  vith  brackets); 
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[in  order  to  nrovide  assistance  to  farmers  vrhose  iDropertj/  was 
destroyed  or  da.naged,  in  •'•rhole  or  in  part,  "by  floods  in  19^3 > 
the  Secretery  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
f?,cilities  of  a,ny  existing  agency  or  "bureau  to  provide  a,ssis- 
tance  to  a.ny  such  farmer  "by  loans,  in  such  manner  unon 
such  terns  a.nd  convditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
prescri"be,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such  farmer  to  continue 
faming  operations  in  order  to  produce  for  the  war  effort,  in¬ 
cluding  nersonnel  services  in  the  District  of  Colujn"bia,  and 
elsewhere,  printing  and  "(finding,  travel,  and  other  miscellaneous 
and  incidental  e:q)enses,  fiscaA  yea,r  1944,  $15,000,000:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  not  more  tha-n  ten  per  centum  of  the  foregoing 
amount  sha.ll  "be  used  for  atoinistrative  exoenses.] 

Duclget  proposes  the  deletion  of  this  lang-uage  since,  as  expla,ined  a"bove, 
no  estima.te  is  included  under  this  head  for  1945. 

^prarement.  of  Overtime  'Go’s  os 


0vertirne  absorbed  . . . . 

1943 

Est.  1944 

Est.  1945 

1122, BIO 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated^ 
1943^  estimated  supplemental^  1944)  and 

included  in  budget  estimate,  1945)  . 

Total  cost  of  overtime . . . . 

-  - 

122,210 

-  - 

WOPK  ITiDDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


O'b.jective;  To  pro’''’ide  for  the  rmking  and  servicing  of  loans  to  farmers  who 
property  vr’.s  destroyed  or  damaged,  in  whole  or  in  part,  "by  floods  in  1943 


Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  As  of  Decem"ber  31>  1943*  l494 
loans  totaling  $900,772  ha.d  heen  rmde  to  permit  restoration  of  property 
damaged  "by  the  1943  flood  or  to  permit  continued  food  production.  Since 
many  of  the  farmers  in  the  stricken  areals  are  wihliolding  their  requests 
until  imnedia,tely  prior  to  the  new  planing  season,  the  totaR  nuni'ber  and 
amount  of  the  loans  which  will  "be  made  is  ind.efinite.  Langua.ge  is  "being 
included  und.er  the  item  ’’Loans,  Grants,  and  Rural  Rehahilitation”  to  per¬ 
mit  the  continued  ser'''-icing  ?.nd  collecting  of  these  loans  although  no 
a,dditiona,l  funds  have  "been  requested  for  that  purpose.  If  the  volume 
remains  small,  this  work  vRll  he  ahsor'-ied  in  the  reouested  fijinds  under 
the  item  "Loans,  Grants,  end  Runal  Rehabilitation".  However,  if  the 
volume  increa,ses  to  any  great  extent,  it  ma,y  he  necesssny  to  submit  a 
supplemental  reonest  for  reappropriation  f'f  a  portion  of  any  unobligated 
amount  remaining  under  the  $15,000,000  appropriation. 


(f )  !feter  Conservo.tion  and  Utilization  Projects 


The  Pudget  schedule  reflects  obligations  for  the  fiscaR  year  1943  and 
estimated  obligations  for  194^!-  under  the  unobligated  baRance  of  funds 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  appropriation 
"Vater  conservation  and  utility  projects.  Act  August  11,  1939»  amend 
(Reimbursable),"  (Department  of  the  Interior)  under  anthority  of  the 
following  deficiency  appropriation  acts: 


ed 


Additional  Urgent  .Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,-  19A1  ili>5o0,000 

Second  Supplenental  National  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1942  1, 500,000 

Total  transferred,.  ,1941  and ..1942  . . .  2,080,000 


These  transferred  fiihds'  vere  provided  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  the. '^rneeler-Case  .act, 
approved  October  14,  1940,  t-rhich  v.as  passed  "for  the  purpose  of  stabiliz¬ 
ing  T-ater  supply  and  thereby  reha.bilitating  fanners  on  the  land  and  pro¬ 
viding  opportunities  for  pernanent  settlenent  of  fern  fanflies. 

It  is  estinated  tha.t  all  a,vailable  funds  vdll  be  obligated  during  1944 
in  conpleting  the  development  of  presently  approved  projects.  The  need 
for  additional  funds  I'dll  be  contin* *''ent  upon  approval  of  nevr  projects 
which  are  deternined  to  be  necessary  .to  bring  additional  lands  into  war 
food  production. 

(g)  Construction,  Water  Conservation  and  Utility  Projects 

The  Budget  schedule ; covers  the  1943  f’ad  estinated  1944  obligations  from 
funds  transf erred’ from  the  Department  of  Interior  for  the  acauistion  and 
de'''elopraent  of  landlfor  water  -conservetion  and  utility  projects.  It  is 
estinated  that  all  availadle  funds  vHll  be  obligated  d’aring  the  fiscal 
year  1944. 

(h)  Bnergency  fund  for  the  President,  rational  Defense  ' 

•  (Allotment  to  Barm  Security  jt'taini  strati  on) 

The  first  part  of  the  Budget  schedule  relates  to  the  allotment  for  malting, 
servicing  and  collecting  loans  ma:de  in  connection  vuth  evacua.tion.  of  enemy 
aliens  from  the  Ifest  Coast,  i«diich  function  the  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  was  ashed  to  assume  by  the  Uar  Department.  a11  of  the  loans. were 
ma-de  during  the  fiscal  year.  1942  and  it  is  estimaded  that  the  major  portion 
of  the  servicing  and  collecting  activities  will  be  completed  during  the 
fiscal  year  19^4.  Therefore,  no  obligations  a,re  estima.ted  for  1945. 

The  second  mart  of  the  Budget  schedule  relates-  to' allotments  (totaling 
$4,500,000)  to  a  ssist  in  providing  au- adepuate  supply  and  distribution 
of  farm  laborers  for  the  production  of .agricultural  products  essential 
to  the  ’'far  program  by  effecting  tra.nsporta.tion  of  f.f’rm  labor  incliidihg 
alien  ’-uthin  the  continental  United  Stades  and  else’-fhere,  from  areas 
of  excess  supply  to  areas  of  grea.test  need.  To  obligations  were  incurred 
under  these  funds  in  the  1942  fiscal  year  and. none  are  estimaded  ther«from 
for  the  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945.  The  fa.rm  labor  supply  a.nd  distribution 
program  has  been  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Labor  and  ojoer.ated  since 
Auril  29,  19^3  uner  t.h'e  provisions  of.  Public  Laur  45.  ,  • 

(i)  ^'.^orhing  Fund,  (Fa,rm  $eciirit;f  iidninistration) 

This  Budget  schedule  reflects  obliva.tions  un-der  an  arhfance,  pursua.nt  to 
Section  6OI  of  the  Sconony  Act  of  June  3*^»  1.932,  from,  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  provide  the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  camps  for  con¬ 
scientious  objectors,  locaded  at  Terry,  Montana,  and  Trenton,  South  Dakota. 
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^  J )  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Ta^.es  and  for  Q-peration  and 

Maintenance  of  Hesettleraent  Pro ,ject s' (Trust  Pund) 

This  Budget  schedule v  covers- trust  funds  Based  on  Section  3  of  "tB-e  Act  of 
June  29",  1936  (^0  U.  S.C.  431-43^0,  under  which  receipts  derived  from  the 
operation  of  any  resettlement  project  or  any  rural  rehabilitation  project 
for  resettlement  purposes  are  covered  into  the  United  Stales  Treasury  and 
constitute  a.  special  fund,  which  is  available  for  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  states,  political  subdivisions,  and  local  taxing  units  and  for 
any  other  expenditures  for  ojoeralion  and  maintenance  (including  insur- 
pjice)  of  such  projects,  Exoenses  which  during  the  fiscal  year  1944  and 
previous  fiscal,  years  were  financed  from  the  appropriation  ’'Liquidation 
and  Management  of  Resettlement  Projects"  under  Title  IV  of  the  Banldiead- 
Jones  Earn  Tenant  Act  will  be  financed  from  this  trust  fund  during  1945 
and  until  all  projects  are'  liquidated. 

As  the  project  units  ane  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  the  deposits  to 
this  fund  v/ill  be  decreased  in  direct  relation  to  the  rate  of  liquida¬ 
tion.  Receipts  and  obligalions  hereunder  for  the  fiscal  yeaxs  193S 
through  1943  ?nd  estimated  for  1944  and  1945  ?"re  as  follows: 


Receipts 

Obi ig at ions 

Balance 

1932 

ip  —  — 

s 

$  719,097 

1939 

1,497,896 

1,363,136 

253.257 

1940 

2.529,272 

1,955,943 

1,487,186 

1941 

2,232,55s 

2,224,942 

.1,494,802 

1942 

2,520,260 

2,163,729 

1,251,339 

l9'+3 

1.283,039 

1,364,675 

1,769,703 

1944  (Estimated) 

7S3,4oo 

952,616 

1,600,487 

1945  (Estimaled) 

250,000 

863.446 

9S7,04i 

(k)  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  Punds 


Under  the  rural  relmbilitation  prograia  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  providing  grants  to  the  states,  there  was  estp.blished 
in  a  majority  of  the  states  (during  193^  1935)  9.  State  Rural  Re¬ 

habilitation  Corporation  to  a.dminister  the  rural  rehabilitation  program 
in  each  state.  These  corporations,  acting  through  their  respective 
directorates,  have  entered  into  individual  agreements  with  the  United 
Stales  G-overnment ,  whereby  their  assets  and  liabilities  have  been 
transferred  in  trust  to  the  Government  to  be  made  available  for  rur^l 
reha,bilitat ion  purposes  within  the  respective  states. 

The  assets  transferred  and  all  assets  subsequently  collected  on  behalf 
of  the  corporations  liave  been  deposited  in  special  trust  fund  accounts 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  have  been  administered  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 


in  accord?jice  with  the  terns  of  the  transfer  agreement.  -  Si-hce  the 
da.tes  of  tra,nsfer  of  the  assets  of  ea,ch  state  corpora^tion,  the  Farm 
Securitv  Administration  has  endeajv^ored  to  convert  excess  assets  of 
the  coiporations  into  casla  a~nd  to  collect  as  much  as  reasona.hly  possible 
on  outstanding  loass  and  other  accounts  receivable.,,  Funds  thus  made 
available  for  ruraJL  reha.bilit action  purposes  have  been  used  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  outstanding  obligations  aiid  new  -obligations  incurred  for  the 
development  ’  of  corporation  property  and  other  direct  comoration  obliga^- 
tions  and  for  the  making  of  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants  to  con^ora- 
tion  borrowers.  The  same  disposition  X'/dll  be  made  of  funds  received 
during  the  fiscal  year  19^5- 


During  the  fiscal  year  19^3  loa.ns  in  the  amount  of  $6,S90,55^  ^nd  grants 
in  the  amounts  of  $26,085  v;ere  ma,de  to-  corporation  clients.  It  is 
estimated  that  .  during  the-  fiscal  year  1944  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$9»040,000  and  grants  in  the  amount  of  $75»000  vail  be  approved,  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  1945  loans  totaling  $4,130,000  and  grants  in 
the  amount  of  $50»00C  v;ill  be  made.  Collections  increased  considera.blj?' 
during  1943 ,  but  decreases  are  estinafed  for  the  fiscal  years  1944  and 
1945.  The  follovjing  -tabulation  reflects  receipts  and  obligations  by 
fiscal  years,  including  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945^ 


Receipts 

193s  $10,231,994 

1939  3,725,306 

1940  4,367,323 

1941'  2,949,461 

1942-  3,616,022 

1943  6,061,269 

1944  (Estimated)  5,000,000 

1945  (Estimated)  3,800,000 


Obligations 

^  Balance 

$ 

$10,231,994 

4,417,869 

-  9,539,431 

2.7SS.5*tO 

11,107,274 

2. 71 6  ■,■741 

11,339,994 

7,249,69$ 

7,106,31s 

7,606,393 

5,561,194 

9,612,453 

94s, 741 

4,320,549 

36s, 192 
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(l )  Drainage  District  Assessments  on  Acquired  Lands  (Trust  Fund) 


This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  the  trust  account  established 
for  the  deposit  of  funds  received  from  the  vendors  of  Isnd  acquired  b5'‘  the 
Barm  Security  Administration,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  payment  of  drain- 


age  taxes 

assessed  against  sa.id 

land,  the  remainder,  if 

ahy,  'to 

ed  to  the 

vendor  after  the  last 

payment  has  been  made. 

Receipts 

Obligations 

Balance 

1940 

$22,5S0 

53,730 

5  lg,S50 

1941 

1,839 

-  - 

20,6S9 

1942 

3-0,350 

12,973 

32,066 

1943 

_  _ 

6,993 

25,073 

1944 

(Bstiraated)  -  - 

7,000 

12,073 

1945 

(Bstimated)  -  - 

7,000 

11,073 

(m)  Liquidation  of  Deposits,  Heserve  for  Maintenance  end  Repair, 

Lease  and  Purchase  .Agreements  (Trust  Bund) 


This  Budget  schedule  reflects  deposits  of  funds  received  from  purchs.sers 
of  property  as  deposits  into  a  reserve  fund  for  maintenance  and  repair 
of  the  property,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  purchaser  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  the  lease  and  purchase  agreement.  These  contracts  are 
being  converted  under  the  deed,  note  and  mortgage  basis,  and  these  de¬ 
nosits  will  be  refunded  follov;ing  the  cancellation  of  the  lease  and  pur¬ 
chase  agreements,  Beceipts  and  obligalions  by  fiscal  years,  including 
estimates  for  19^4  and  19^5 >  follov;s! 


Receipts 

- 

Obi  ig  at  ions 

Balance 

1941 

$9,023 

$  -  - 

$9,023 

1942 

5.2“+7 

112 

l4,15g 

1943 

3,765 

-  - 

17,923 

1944  (.Bstiraated) 

4,000 

7,500 

14,423 

1945  (Estimated) 

2,500 

g,000 

2,923 

(n)  Liquida-tion  of  Deposits,  Lease  and  Purchase  Contracts  (Trust  Bund) 


This  Budget  schedule  reflects  the  deposit  into  a.  reserve  fund  of  col¬ 
lections  received  from  purchasers  of  property  as  deposits  towand  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  property  in  accordance  vrith  the  terms  of  the  lea.se  and 
purchase  agreements.  As  these  contracts  are  cancelled,  these  deposits  are 
either  refunded  or  will  be  transferred  and  credited  to  the  new  obligation 
incurred  under  the  deed,  note  and  mortgage  plan.  Receipts  and.  obligations 
by  fiscal  years,  including  estimates  for  19^^  end  19^5  >  3-^®  follows: 


Receipts 

Obi ig at ions 

Balance 

1942 

$3,000 

$1,325 

$1,675 

1943 

29,000 

7,120 

23,  **95 

1944  (Estimated) 

125,000 

i4o,ooo 

S,495 

1945  (Estimated) 

40,000 

45,000 

3,495 

SirATEiS®.  GE  OBLIGATIOl^  UEBBS  SITPPLSL'IECTAL  EUHDS 


Item 

Obligations , 

1943 

Esti.mated 
Obligations  , 

1944 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1945 

’7ater  Conservation  and  Utiliza- 
tion  Pro,1ects;  Surveys  and  in- 
vestigations ,  development, 
onera.tion  and  ma,intenance  of 
projects  under  v/heeler-Ca.se  Act 
for  stabilizing  water  supply 
-  -nd  for  nerman^nt  settlement  of 
fanm  families. . . . . . 1 . . . . 

0236,426' 

;  $1.509, 13  3 

$ 

Construction,  v/ater  Conserva,tion 

and  Utility  Projects:.  Acouisi- 
and  construction-of  xvater  con¬ 
servation  and  utility  projects.. 

24,s43 

405.703 

Emergency/  Eund  for  the  President,, 

Eat  i  0;nal  Defense: 

MaJsing,  serviciiig,  and  col-  ; 
leoting  loans  made  in  connec-- 
tion  v;ith  evacuation  of  enemy 
aliens . . . . .  .  . 

51,5S2 

4,105 ,000 

25,000 

To  provide  an  adeo_ua.te  supnly 
and  distribution  of  workers  . 
for  production  'of  agricultural 
products  essential  to  the  war 
prograjn . . . 

: Total,  Emergency  Eund  for: 

;  the  President . . 

4,156,522 

25,000 

Working  Funds  (Earn  Security  Ad—  - 

ministra.tion): 

Advance  from  Selective  Sen-:* 
vice  system  for  expenses  in 
connection  with  operation  of 
two  civilian  public  service 
camps . . . ; . . . 

• 

61,420 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Tamces  and -for 

Gjseration  and  Maintenance  of 

Hesettlement  Projects:  Trust  - 
funds  receipts 'from 'operations  .  . 
of  resettlement  and  rural  re¬ 
habilitation  pro  jects  ,  which 
are  ma.de  available  for  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  taxing 
bodies  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  pro jects, .. . 

1,142,537 

952. 6i6 

263,446 

7.179  - 


Item 

Obligabions , 

.  . :  1.9^3 

Estimabed 
Obligations , 

1944 

Estimated 

Obligabions 

-  1945 

State  Rural-  Rehabilitation  Cor- 

TDoration  Funde:  Trust  funds  of 
State  RR  Corporations,  made 
-available  to  the  Department  for 
rural  rehabilitation  purposes 
v/ithin  the  several  states,  as 
follows;  ' 

Salaries  and  eTroenses . 

44,509 

26,085 

645,245 

6,890,554 

107,23s 

75,000 

390,215 

9,o4o,ooo 

S3, 69s 

50,000 

116,851 

4,130,000 

G-ra.nt  s . . 

Rural  rehabilitation  -Drojects. 
Loans. . . 

Total,  state  corporation 
funds . 

'7,506,393 

3,612,453 

4,380,549 

Drainage  District  Assessments  on 

AcQuired  Lands:  Trust  fund  de- 
posits  from  owners  of, land  ac¬ 
quired  by  FSA,  available  for 
nay-ment  of  drainage  assessments 
against  such  lands,  any  balance 
being  eventually  returned  to 
the  vendor . i . - .  .  . . 

5,933 

7,000 

7,000 

Liouidabion  of  Deposits,  Resen.’-e 

for  Maintenance  and  Repairs, 

Lease  and  Purchase  Contracts: 

Trust  funds  received  from  pur¬ 
chasers  of  property  as  a  re¬ 
serve  fund  to  provide  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  of  such 
property  in  accord.ance  vdth  the 
lease  and  purchase  agree.ment .  . . . 

7,500 

8,000 

Liquidabion  of  Deposits,  Lease 

and  Purchase  Contracts:  Trust 
funds  received  as  deposits  to- 
x^^ard  purchase  price  of  property 
sold  under  lease  and.  .purcha^se 
agreements,  available  for  re¬ 
fund.  upon  conversion .of  the 
agreement  to  a.  deed  or  for  ap¬ 
plication  against  the  deed  ob¬ 
ligation . . 

- 

7,180 

i4o ,000 

45,000 

Total,  Obligations  Under 

Supplemental  Funds, . . 

’13, ISO, 956 

12,720,825 

5,.s03,995 

-  ISO  - 

pASS5i;rOB5-CAIlHriF&  VEHICLES 

Under  .n.oris?,l  conditions,  the,  Jf-rn  Security  Acljnini  strati  on  has  made  a  prac¬ 
tice,  of '  trading  in  passenger-carrj^ing  vehicles  when  they  have  heen  oner- 
ated- ;a , total  of  60’,0D0  miles  or  . more.  The  resulting  elimina.tion  of  high 
repair  cost  for  v/orn  equipment  end  the  increased  price  received  for  the 
trade-ins  have  proved  this  elan  to  he  practical  and  economical.  If  we 
were  to  follow  this  policy  at  the  present  time,  approximately  60^  of  our 
presently  owned  equipment  v;ould  he  subject  to  replacement.  Thirty 
percent  of  these  vehicles  have  alreaxLy  heen  operated  60,000  miles  a.nd  are 
UP  to  five  years  old. 

Consistent  with  the  xvar  program,  we  have  not  proposed  a,ny  replacements 
during  the  fiscal  year  19^5  except  for  those  vehicles  which  have  heen 
operated  1^,000  miles  or  more  hy  July  1,  19^^.  It  is  expected  that  the 
25  vehicles  to  he  traded  in  for  ne\«;  cars -vail  approach  90,000  miles  of 
usage  before  new  purchases  are  actually  effected. 

The  estimated  cost  for  maintenance  and  operations  was  figured  on  15,000 
average  yearly  mileage  per  vehicle  at  a  cost  of  $.0175  mile.  How¬ 
ever,  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  and  operations  for  these  vehicles 
during  the  fiscal  year  19^3  averaged  $.0163  smd  the  equipment  will  he 
two  years  older  hy  the  fiscal  year  19^!-5*  viev^  of  the  experience 

during  19^3  the  increased  amount  of  repairs  as  the  equipment  gets 
older  and  the  increase  in  repair  cost,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  operation  per  mile. 

The  average  yearly  mileage  of  15,000  miles  per  vehicle  is  based  on  our 
19^3  actual  experience  and  i-zhile  this  might  appear  high,  the  use  of 
these  government-ov/ned  cars  have  permitted  a  substantially  greater 
decrease  in  the  use  of  personally-ovmed  vehicles. 

In  submitting  the  fin^l  proof  of  the  Budget  Estimates  for  printing,  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  the  25  vehicles  to  he  ex¬ 
changed  and  the  new  vehicles  v;a-s  inadvertently  omitted.  The  total  cost 
for  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  for  all  cars  should  he  $30,83S, 

The  121  vehicles  to  he  operated  are  managed,  according  to  the  following 
plans  in  order  to  effect  the  greatest  possible  travel  economics: 

(1)  The  passenger-ca.rr5’’ing  vehicles  operated  under  the  heading 
"Loans,  Grants,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation”  and  "Earm  Tenancy  (Title  l)” 
are  located  8,t  strategic  points  throughout  the  countrjT-  where  freouent 
local  rural  travel  hy  regional  and  field  employees  is  necessary  and 
vrhere  common  carrier  is  not  ava,ilahle  or  practical.  The  vehicles  are 
not  assigned  for  opera^tion  hj-  any  particular  individua.!  or  group  of 
individ-uals  hut  are  operated  on  the  ha.sis  of  a  pool  with  transporta.- 
tion  heir^g  furnished  from  the  pool  to  those  individuals  traveliiig  to 
such  rural  points.  Long  trips  from  point  to  point  have  heen  entirely 
restricted  and  trips  are  planned  to  accommodate  more  than  one  traveler 
at  a  time  which  could  not  alwaj^’s  he  proposed  if  personally-ovmed 
vehicles  were  used.  The  car  assigned  to  Uanhington  is  for  the  use  of 
employees  in  making  trips  to  bureaus,  agencies,  or  departments  located 
in  other  buildings  in  the  city  and  is  necessary  to  permit  quiclo  and 
economic  transportation  with  a  resulting  saving  in  time  for  members 
of  the  Washington  Office, 
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(2)  The  vehicles  to  he  operated  under  the  V/ater  Conservation  and 
Utiliza,tion  nrograjn  vdll  he  used  for  the  transportation  of  area  per¬ 
sonnel  in  connection  v/ith  the  planning,  investigating,  and  developing 
of  ^Vater  Conservation  and  Utilization  pro jects ;  _  and  hy  project  per-, 
sonnel,  such  as  project  managers  and  project  supervisors,  v/ithin  the 
project  area,  in  the  atoinistration  of  their  official  duties. 


RlIH/J.  E?ECTPIFTC-'TIOM  ABrTrTISTR,:'.TION 
(a)  Salaries  gnd  Expenses 


.  Appropriation  Act,  1944  . , .  fj2,  258,000 

Anticipated  deficiency  for  overtime  pay  required 

by  the  War  O'/’ertime  Pay  hot  of  ;1943  . . . . . .  +  30Q»000 

■  Total  anticipated  available,  1944  . 2, 558, 000 

•  Budget  estim3,te,  1945  i . .  . .  2,  550?  000 

Decrease  . . . . . . . .  -  8,000 


rPOJECT  .STiATTS'ENT 


1944 


T^ro.ject 


1943 


(estimate d 


:  1945 

) ; (estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


1 .  Lending  activities*  Rs- 
vieisr  and  evaluation  of 
applications  for  loans  for 
rural  electrification 
through  feasibility  studies; 
of  rural  areas  and  examin-  ; 
ation  of  application  data  : 
for  both  construction  of  ; 
new  facilities  and  acqui-  ; 
sition  of  existing  facili-  : 
ties  and  preparation  and  : 
recommendation  of  : 

allotments  .  : 


‘^'193,002 


Ca81,159 


1186, 026 


^4, 867(1) 


2.  Construction  assi stance  ; 
and  appraisal  activities;  : 

Technical  assistance  to  : 
borrowers  in  the  design  and: 
construction  of  generation, : 
transmission  and  distri-  : 
bution  system.s  and  in  re-  : 
habilitation  of  acc'uired  r 
properties;  physical  ap-  ; 
praisal  of  properties  in-  : 
volved  in  proposed  : 

acquisitions  .  :  273,488 


257, 540 


240, 448 


17,092(2) 


“Pro.iect 


1943  :( 


1944 

estimated) 


1945 

(estimated) 


iincrease  or 
;  decrease 


3.  ^upervl.sion  .of  .general  * 
operations  of  cooperativest ? 

ft-  -  T 

a,  Thropgh  management  ; 
assistance t  , For  assists-  • 
ance  to  borrower on  busi-: 
ness  management  in  handling 
their  increasing  responsi-: 
bilities  for  adequate  ; 
economical  ser-^rice  to  farms 
and  other  essential  rural  t 
■  ' pcmev  loads  and  in, operat-: 
ing,  newly  acquired^,  ..  .  ^ 

property  ......... . ■. ....  j ' 


891,644 


.  84^,169 


826,169 


-18,0d9C(3a) 


b.  Through  technical  oper-? 
ating  assistance;  Assist-* 
ance  to  borrowers  in  the  : 
technical  operation  and  : 
performance  of  their  : 

electric  facilities  and  : 
equipm.ent  to  assure  ade-  : 
quate  economical  service  ; 
and  maintenance  of  : 

facilities  . , .  : 


397,776 


'348,489 


317,489 


-31,000  (3b) 


c.  Thnough  auditing,  loan 
accounting  and  collectinQ-?  ? 
Auditing  borrowers’  : 

accounts;  advancing  and  : 
accounting  for  loan  funds  j 
to  borrowers;  collecting  : 
and  accounting  for  interest 
and  principal  payments  to  : 
the  Government  . .  j 


706,855 


670,804 


729,029 


+58,225  (3c) 


4.  General  administrative 
activities;  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  overall  policies 
and.  procedures  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration  . . . . 

Covered  into  Treasury  under 
Public  Law  674  . 


274,857 
46, 500 


255,839 


250,839; 

: 


5,000  (4) 


^roje ct 

■  3  943 

1944 

(estimated) 

1945 

( estimated) 

Inci'sase  or 
decrease 

TTnohligpted  ba")  ance  . . .  , 

Transferred  to  other  appro¬ 
priations  (as  shown  in 

Anticipated  deficiency  for 

Total  estimate  or  appro¬ 
priation  . 

218,961 

3.003,083 

2,558,000 

2,550,000 

-  8,000 

+496,917 

-  300,000 

— 

-  w 

3,500,000 

2,258,000 

2,550,000 

The  estimtes  for  the  several  projects  for  the 'fiscal  year  1945  reflect 
a  net  decrease  of  000  as  compared  -v/ith  estiraa.ted  obligations  for  1944 
and  a  gross  decrease  of  ;;|0.87, 622  from  actual  obligations  for  1943.  Con-  .  ' 
sideration,  hOT/ever,  of  ajaounts  of  overtim.e  payments  under  Public  law  49 
reveals  a  decrease  of  ^313,094  below  actual  obligations  for  1943.  The 
increases  and  decreases  by  projects  which  result  in  the  net  decrease  of 
P8, 000,  are  explained  below  together  with  an  explanation  of  the  work  under 
each  project, 

(1)  An  increase  of  -4,867  is  required  for  ending  activities’*  for  the 

fiscal  year  1945«  to  provide  for  increased  activity  in  handling  a  backlog 

of  applications  for  loans  to  construct  di-stribution  lines.  ' 

Objective  and  Significance:  The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  assist  in 
adequately  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  war  food  program  by  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  field  activities  in  contacts  'v.dth  borrowers  pnd 
County  and  State  War  Boards  to  promote  and  expedite  extension  of  service 
to  food-producing  farms  and.  to  render  priority  assistance  in  expediting 
connections.  The  acquisition  of  existing  utility  properties  will  also 
receive  emphasis  during  the  fiscal  year  1945  in  order  to  create  a  more 
widespread  basis  for  immediate  post-?v’'ar  construction  of  lines  to  ■unserved 
areas. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Fork:  Through  the  efforts  of  the ■  highly  trained ^ 
field  personnel  in  conjunction  mth  lodsl  County  and  State  "'’ar  Boards 
there  is  every  assurance  that  work  orders  ..  for  member  extensions  at  the 
present  rate  of  approximately  5>000  ner  month  mil  continue  during  the 
fiscal  year  1945.  This  phase  of  the  program  adds  an  additional  burden 
on  the  staff  at  headquarters  in  reviewing  and  processina  of  these  v/ork 
orders.  The  dollar  value  of  construction  under  the  program  carried  on 
pursuant  to  ’-ar  Production  Board  Order  ll-l-c  providing  for  these  member 
extensions,  is  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  amount  expended  under  the 
previous  program  of  large-scale  production.  Hovrever,  tbs  processing  of 
a  great  number  of  items  of  small  individual  amounts  requires  a  force 
that  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  amounts  expended  for  construction. 
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The  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  because  of  war  conditions,  has 
transferred  from  an  assembly-line  technique  of  mass  production  to  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  piece  work,  job-lot  basis.  Investigation  and  analysis  of  • 
'oroposals  for  acquisition  of  properties  offered  for  sale  constitute 
another  imoortant  part  of  the’  activities-  of  this  project  to  be  given 
soecial  consideration  during- the  fiscal  year  1945. 

Finan ci al  Requirements :  The  estimate  of  fi86,026  for  this  work  project 
for  fiscal  year  1945  is  based  upon  the  following  principal  measures  of 
Y-j-ork  load:  •  ■  ' 

-  Estimated  Units  of  Fk)rk 


,  Provision  of  funds  for  nevf 
construction  through  examination  of 
lYork  orders:  . 

Total  Estimate  Work  Orders  . A,, 

1944 ■  . . 

60, 000' 

1945 

60, 000 

New  farm  consumers  to  be.  served  -  _ 

throus:h  above  work  orders  . . . . 

66,000 

68,000 

,  Examination  of  proposed  acquisitions  and 
allotment  of  "'funds  for  acquisitions,  the 
estim.ates  including  carry-over  from  one  -  ■ 

year  to  another: 

.  \ 

m;- j  . 

A^umber  of  proposed  acquisitions  for 
examination . . . 

130 

15 

Estimated  number  ;Of  allotments  for 
acquisitions  . . 

■  47 

16 

c.  Assistance  in  establishment  of  new 

cooperatives  required  by  above  .  ; 

acquisition  allotments  . . .  2  4 

(2)  A  decrease  of  1^17,092  under  the  project  ^Construction  assistance  and 

appraisal  activities”  for  fiscal  year  1945,  due  to  virtual  ccmoletion  in 

1944  of  lines  to  serve. Y;ar  plants  and  m.ilitary  establishments. 

Objective  and  Significance;  The  objective  of  this  project  is  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  electric  facilities  in  accordance  mth  sound 
engineering  principles,  v.dth  consideration  for  the  necessary  conserva¬ 
tion  of  critical  materials.  Collateral  activities  are  the  technical 
appraisal  of  proposed  acquisitions  end  the  rendering  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  advice  in  rehabilitation  imm.ediataly  reo^uired  to  integrate 
purchased  property  mth  previously  constructed  lines. 

Among  the  services  rendered  to  borrowers  under  this  project  are  some  that 
have  been  curtailed  because  of  wartime  restrictions  on  personnel.  However 
further  curtailment  wou!!.d  have  a  very  detrimental  effect.  These  functions 
are:  Engineering  studies  designed  to  result  in  lowered  construction  costs 
and  in  improved  reliability  of  rural  poimer  systans. 
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Progress  and  Current  Program;  There  has  been  one  major  vgria.tion  from  the 
program  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1944:  The  construction  of  electric 
facilities  to  military  establishments  and  factories  engaged  in  war  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  practically' completed  to  the  extent  possible  under  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  It  is  anticipated  that  such 
activity  will  not  be  of  great'  volume  in  1945*  Hcnveverj  the  work  load 
involved  in  the  IT-l-c  program  of  the  "'lar  Production- Board,  is  considerable. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  60,000  separa.te  extensions  to  un¬ 
served  farms  mil  be  built  in  1945  at  a  total  cost  of  $15,500,000, 

This,  volum.e  of  construction  mil  present  many  highly  technical  problems 
requiring  solution  by  either  headquarters  or  field  engineers. 

Financial  Requirements;  The  estimate  of  $240,448-a  decrease  of  |17, 092- 
is  requested  for  this  vrork  project,  to  assist  borroivers  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  electric  systems,  rehabilitation  of  acquired  pro¬ 
perties  and  physical  appraisal  of  properties  involved  in  proposed  ac¬ 
quisitions,  The  principal  measures  of  workload  for  activities  included 
in  this  project  are: 


Estimated  Units 

of  ’lork 

a,  Approved  final  v/ork  order 

construction . * 

1944 

60, 000 

1945 

60, 000 

b,  Physical  appraisal  of  proposed 

acquisi  tions . . . . 

130 

75 

c.  Immediate  rehabilitation  activities 
on  acquisitions  for  -viiich  allotments 
are . made  . . . . 

47 

16 

d.  V Construction  assistance  in  the  • 
completion  of  projects  authorized  by 

II'B.  (estima.tes  based  on  number  of  in- 
completed  projects): 

f''Tumber  of  projects  . . . 

Number  of  miles  in  projects 
-  -Number  of  consumers  to  bo  served . 

36  \  •  , 

4,080 

8, 811 

30 

3, 000 
"  '6,750 

(3a')  A  decrease  of  $18,000  under  the  project  “Supermsion  of  general 

operations  of  cooperatives  through  management  assistance”  for  the  fiscal 

year  1945.  '"ork  load  data  while  increasing  somev.hat  over  the  fiscal  year 

1944  indicate  that  mth- some ■  simplification  of  operating  procedures,  the 

estima-te  of  .f’826,l69  mil' provide >  for- the  safeguarding  of .  Goyernm.ent  loans 

by  directing  cooperative  borroi^vers  along  lines  that  will  assist  them  in 

maintaining  efficient  operatiohs-bnd  .financial -stability. 

Objectives  and  Significance:  The  primary  objective  is  guiding  and  assist¬ 
ing  borrowers  in  the  management  of'  their  projects,  to  effect,  all  possible 
economies  and  attain  the  highest  possible  degree^ -of  efficiency.  Attain- 
■  ment  of  this  objective  makes 'it  possible  for  farmers  and  war  production 
establishments  served  by -the 'borrower .systems  to  receive  maximum  benefits 
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of  electric  povver  at  the  lo^rest  possible  rates.  At  the  same  time,  this 
strengthens  the  Government  security  by  enlarging  the  margin  beti;".resn 
revenue  and  expanse  from  vrhich  must  come  the  funds  for  payment  of  the 
interest  and  principal  of  Government  loans.  This  assistance  v.rhich,  is 
the  responsibility  of  REA  and  which  cannot  be  obta3ined  from  any  other 
source  is  essential  for  the  proper  discharge  by  borrower  systems  of 
their  resnonsibHities  and  obligations.  The  integration  of  acquired 
lines  vdth  lines  nav  Ovvned  by  cooperatives  presents  many  managerial 
problems  which  must  be  satisfactorily  resolved* 

Progress  and,  -the  Current  Programt  /jrtong  the  most  important  types  of 
management  guides  required  by  the  projects  are  assistance  inhegotia- 
tion  for  wholesale  power  at  equitable  rates*  preparation  of  retail  rate 
schedules;  aid  in  the  development  and  continuance  of  cooperative  organi¬ 
zations  on-  democratic  principles*  cooper etion  i/dth  borrowers  in  the 
development  of  their  managerial  policies  and  methods;  aid  in  negotiations 
and  arrangements  for  adequate  insurance  coverage  at  rates  commensurate 
vdth  risks;  helping  borrov/ers  in  developriBnt  of  safety  programs  to  protect 
life  and  property,  and  assistance  on  matters  of  public  regulation,  by¬ 
laws  and  charters,'  consolidations  and  taxes.  The  need  for  assistance  of 
this  nature  has  been  increased  by  continued  turnover  of  system  personnel 
because  of  demands  by  the  military  serTpLces  and  the  war  production  pro,- 
gram.  There  is  also  a  demand  -by  borrca'rars  for  assistance  in  advising 
farm,  members  in  the  economical  use  of  electric  power  to  increase  food 
production  and  help  solve  the  problem  of  farm  labor  shortage.  Through 
performance  analysis  as  revealed  by  ^monthly  operating  reports  and  by 
field  visits  of  experienced  management  and  operation  spacialists,  assist¬ 
ance  and  guidance  are  provided  borrowers  to  enable  them  to  attain 
efficient  and  economical  operation  of  their  systems,  .  '  . ,  • 

Finan ci al  Re qui r erne nt s ;  The  estimate  of  S826,l69  is  requested  for  this 
project  in  order  to  assist  in  discharging  the  agency’s  responsibility/ 
for  keeping  cooperative  borrowers  in  sound  operating  and  financial 
condition.  The  decrease  of  $18,000  in  this  project  for  the  fiscal  year 
1945  ■p'lll,  through  simplified  operating  procedures,  permit  carrying  out 
the  following  measures  which  are -based  on .the -number  of  present 
cooperatives,  anticipated  acquisitions,-  and  new  cooperatives,  as  follows: 

Estimated  Work  Units 

1944  1945 

a.  Business  management:  .Assistance  . 

765 
769 


16 


2,858 


to  cooperatives: 

Number  at  beginning  of  year  .  763 

Number  at  end  of  year  . . .  765 

b.  Analysis  of  operating  costs  and  income 

on  acquisitions  . . . . . .  47 


c.  Field  visits  to  assist  cooperatives  in 
operation  functions;  consultations  and 
conferences  by  operation  engineers  in 
guiding  project  acti-'dties  . . . .  2,715 


i 


- 


-  ■- 1944  1945 

d,  Re vlQY^  of  monthly  operating  reports  ■  ,  -  t  ..  -  . 

and  sami-'anhual"-opersting  budgets, ;„and 

analysis  of -future  payout -status.  1'3, 4^4  .  13,842 


e.  Safety  and  job  training  activity  to  ,  , 

'promote '  safety  and  training  ?rork  by  '  '  ‘  -  -  •. 

■cooperatives;  the  estimated  trork  tinits  .  .  ..  -  .  . 

reflecting  personal  contacts >  'meetings,  .  '  -..'■■■if  4' 

and  cbnferences:  ,  ■■  ,  ''■’  ' 

States., having;  -safety  supervisors  __  ,15 

•Supervisors  requiring  assistance  .end  ,  :  ' 

eoor dinati  on  ,  y . . ;  ,18 


24 

30 


f.  Labor  relations:  .Assistance  in  complying  ’  '■■"■"  ■  - 

,  Y'-dth  yar  I.abor -Regulations;' hvage  surveys;,.  '  "  ' ' 

Twage  recommendations,  payroll  analysis  to  ' 

.check  for -violation  of  labor  provisions,  dP; 
contracts,  ’’kick  back”  statute,  -etc »;  and  V  ".  -  - 

contacts  betYreen  cooperatives  tnd  dabor  - to 

determine '  conformance  to  policy  d  v . . .  ........  3, 400  '  '  5, 900 

g.  'lax  surveys:  _^.Collscti oh- and  analysis  of 

tax  data  to  .determine  exemptions  and-  advise  '  . 

■■' cooperative;  of  .procedures  to'  comply  Yd th 
f  ederal  regulations  ..... .4  . .  620  640 

*  ■  '  1  ’  r*  i 

h.  Examination  of  borroY.rers’  insurance  '  - 

policies  to  assure  adequate  coverage  . .  9, 644"  '  ’  '  10,134 

i.  Rate  activities:  ,  Assistance  on  ^Yholesale  . .  f  •-  ; 

power  negotiations  to  help  borrovrers  obtain  .  ’ 
adequate  sources  of  poYrer  ' and  v/holesale  .  ’ 

power  rates  . . . .  520  '  535 


Retail  rate  schedules  designed,  submitted. 

to  cooperatives,  for  adoption  . .  60  '  70 


j.  Assistance  in  training  cooperative 

persormel-:.  Estimated  turnover  in  cooperative 
managers  . . . . . . . . . . 


.225 


225 


- 


(3b)  A  degrease  of  ^31<000  •under  the  pro.ject  ^^Supervision  of  ^eriersl 

operations  of  cooperatives,  through  technical  operating  assistance”  for 

the  fiscal  year  1945<  because  few  new  projects  ivill  be  placed  in  opera¬ 

tion  end  as  a  consequence  the  workload  will  be  confined  almost  entirely 

to  service  of  projects  novv'-  in  operetion,  and  each  work  unit  requiring 

less  time  than  in  prior  years. 

Objective  and  Sig^nificance;  The  objective  of  this  phase  of  the  work, 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  is  primarily  to  provide  borrov^ers  with 
expert  assistance  and  advice  in  the  technical  operation  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  transmission  and  distribution  lines  and  geherating  plants, 
and  to  pro-'aide  consulting  service  on  technical  engineering  problems 
related  primarily  to  achievement  of  maximum  utilization  of  power  in 
the  production  of  vrar  foods  and  materials,  ■  These  are  essential  to 
providing  an  adequate,  economical  service  to  farmers,  military  estab¬ 
lishments  and  war  industries  located  on  borrowers’  lines, 

^lan  and  Progress  of  wprk;  Technical  engineering  assistance  is  provided 
borrowers  to  enable  them  to  attain  i±ie  most  efficient  operation  and 
performance  of  their  electric  facilities  and  equipment  through  field 
viats,  operating  memoranda,  bulletins,  other  printed  matter  and 
extensive  correspondence.  The  most  important  type  of  this  technical 
operating  assistance  is  consulting  service  to  bcirrov';ers  on  technical 
engineering  phases  of  operation  of  their  systems,  i'he  continued  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  type  of  service  contributes  greatly  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Rural  .Electrification  Administration  borrowers  and 
thereby  helps  to  insure  the  full  payment  of  interest  and  principal  on 
the  loans. 

Financial  Requirements;  The  technical  operating  problems  of  the  796 
cooperative  borrovrer  systems  are  the  responsibility  of  this  phase  of 
the  work  for  which  !$317, 4S9  is  estimated  for  1945.  Experience  with 
operating  problems  reveals  the  continuing  need  for  expert  technical 
engineering  assistappe  and  advice,  without  which  the  systems  could  not 
operate  economically  and,  therefore,  would  retard  the  repayment  of  the 
loans  made  to  them  by  the  Federal  Government, 

The  following  wrorkLoad  data  reflect  important  types  of  assistance  in 
this  wrork,  which  have  been  increasing  as  the  systems  develop  and  new 
operating  problems  emerge,  Rhile  the  workload  for  1945  is  greater  than 
for  1944,  greater  experience  of  cooperatives’  employees  permit  the 
grea.ter  w/orkload  to  be  carried  with  less  expense.  Riural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Administration  activities  on  such  studies  are  largely  supervisory; 
the  actual  wrork  is  performed  mainly  by  consulting  engineers  retained  by 
borrowrers. 


Estimated  ‘''York 

Units 

1944 

1945 

Sectionalizing  stuoies  . . 300  300 

Voltage  regulation  assistance  and  studies  200  230 

I'Oad  balancing  activities  and  studies  180  240 

Fuse  coordination  assistance  and  studies  ,  160  190 

Technical  power  sources  studies  . . 80  100 

Relay  board  studies  . . 12  12 
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(3c)  An  incraase  of  "^'5^,225  'is  r-aquestgd  for  ”SS;tDer^7l&ion''oT  g'inargJ-^ 
operations  .of  cooperatives:;'  throup^h 'anicl-ting,  loan  accounting  end  collact- 

inf?”  for  the  fiscal  :^ar  'l945«  The  r'3qu8st:'refl^Gts  the  .need  for,  addi¬ 

tional .  personnel, '  especially' in  the  field,  to  render  peeded  assistanqe  to 
borrowers  and  to  safeguard  funds  previously  advanced-  by  the  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication  Acministration.  ■ 

Objectives  afid  Si^PTtif'icapce;  The  priiftary  purpose  of  this  functionris  the 
safeguarding  of  Government  loans.  It  involves  supervision  of  all' finan¬ 
cial  transactions  of  borrOTfers  and  Includes:  - 

1.  Audit  of  requests  for  advances  of  funds*- 

2.  Determination  of  whethe'r  ftmds  "have  been  ,  expended  in  accordance 

with  contractual  provisions,  .  "  ' 

3*  Investigation  of  depositories  ■'V’rlth  a  •''.dev*;  to  approval  of  their 
use  by  borrower  systems. 

4*  Design,  installation  of,  and  assistance  in  the  m.aintonance  of, 
a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  records  and  accounting  and  business 
iK*ocedures,: 

5.  Periodic  determination  of  borrowers’  financial  status  by  audit 
of  books  anci  records. 

6,  Analysis  of  financial  anpects  of  monthly  operating  and  other 
periodic  reports  submitted  by  borrower  systems, 

7,.,  Recording  of  allotments  ^nd  advances  of  funds  to  borrower 
systems,.'  . 

8,  Recording,  billing  and  collecting  of  principal -and  interest 
payments. 

lai?g6st  part  of  this  Arork  is  of  a  continuing  nature:  Auditing, 
billing  and  collecting  are  functions-  that  can  be  relaxed  only  ■■hen  all 
obligations  to  the  Government  have  been  fully  pa.id, 

Inasmuch  as  loans  are  for  the  full  value  of  the  property,  the  principal 
source  frcrni  which  funds  can  be  realized  for  payment  of.  principal  and 
interest  is  the  revenue  from,  the  operations  of  the  borrp.Ters’  electric 
systems.  The  greatest -^n-gil -nee- is  therefore  necessary  to  insure 
against  dissipation  of  bor reavers  ’  revenues  throurh  un-vise  expenditures 
or  peculation  on  the  part  of  employees  occupying  positions  of  trust. 
Analyses  bf  financial  condition  and  trends  indicating  the  results  of 
operations  often  reveal  the  need  of  management  assistance  and  technical 
adviAce  to  put  borrovrers '  on  a  plane  of  sound  financial  and  operating 
stability,  r  "  .-  ■  . 
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Progress  and.  Current  Program;  The  obligations  of  this  function  are  cumu¬ 
lative}  Loans  to  borrowers  are  based  on  amortization  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  any  considerable  number 
of  obligations  mil  be  liquidated  before  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

'.n  anticipated  program  of  restricted  construction  does  not  lessen  the 
work  required  to  properly  supervise  the  expenditures  of  funds  previously 
advanced.  This  function  has  been  le  ss  seriously  affected  than  most  by 
the  transition  of  the  agency’s  program  from  large  scale  mass  production  to 
a  smaller  dollar  volume  of  construction  on  a  piecework  basis.  However, 
changes  in  the  program  of  the  agency  as  h  whole  have  made  necessary  some 
shifting  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  various  phaseS  of  the  project* 

Problems  of  the  Cprrght  Pro  gram  f 

Supervisory  and  loan  protection  function;  The  problems  inherent  in 
supervising  and  auditing  ^69  systems,  insisting  of  796  cooper ?tives, 

52  public  bodies  pnd  21  private  borrowers,  have  been  complicated  by 
conditions  resulting  from  the  vrar.  Problems  of  this  nature  are: 

The  regular  routine  of  periodic  audits  has  been  seriously  dis- 
loc^^ted  by  the  turnover  in  system-  managers  and  bookkeepers, 
many  of  vhom  left  for  military  service  or  war  production 
positions  and  made  necessary  clearance  of  the  outgoing 'employee 
and  intensive  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  incoming 
employee* 

Many  systems  were  forced  to  discontinue  construction  because  of 
lack  of  critical  materials,  requiring  audit  of  materials  im¬ 
pounded  by  TiTar  Production  Board  order,  and  determination  of 
settlement  mth  contractors  for  the  partially  completed  work. 

The  program,  of  acquisitions  of  existing  electric  property  by 
Rural  E3e  ctrifidation  dministration  borrowers  requires  in¬ 
spection  of  the  vendor  company’s  books  and  records  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  nature  and  value  of-  the  property 
acquired  so  that  such  property  m.ay  be  entered  on  the  purchaser's 
books  in  conformity  vath  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Power 
-  Commission,  These  transactions  are  frequently  complex  and  time 
couisuming.  L  recent  acquisition  involved  the  purchase  of  three 
operating  companies  v/hich  were  distributed  among  eight  coopera- 
tivesj  approximately  300, man  days  mil  be  required  to  complete 
the  Yfork  required. 

Many  military  establishmi,3nts  were  set  up  in  areas  in  which 
lines  of  Rural  Electrification  Administration  systems  were 
located.  Building  of  these  establishments  m_ade  necessary  the 
removal  of  such  lines  to  other  areas.  Costs  of  these  removals 
were  reimbursible  by  the  military  agencies,  requiring  consid¬ 
erable  field  audit  time  for  the  preparation  of  accurate  claims 
and  the  correct  reflection  of  such  extraordinary  relocations 
in  the  records,  impeding  regular  audit  routine. 
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T^9C-''use  of  these  unusuel  derr^’iic’s  on  the  audit  staff  ^nd  also  because  of 
the  reduction  of  the  staff  as  a  resul.t  of  irdlitary  ser'^n.co  and  trans¬ 
fers  to  t/var  agencies,  there  vfas  a  volume  of  uncompleted  ■’.TOrk  as  of 
(June  30,  1943.  ■’fith  present  personnel  it  is  anticipated  that  this  back¬ 
log  lAdll  increase  in  fiscal  1944  and  udth  no  increase  in  personnel  in 


the  fiscal  year  1945^  the 

backlog  world,  by  the 

end  of  that 

year,  in- 

crease  as  detailed  in  the 

tabulation: 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Backloa 

backlog 

Backlog 

6-30-43 

6-30-44 

b-30-45 

Cost  Eistribution  Audits  , 

103 

52 

Operations  Audits  . . 

.  499 

781 

913 

Other  Audits  . . 

.  52 

100 

120 

The  seriousness  of  the  hudit  situation  is  more  fnlly  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  the  records  of  119  bohrowers  have  not  bean  audited  for  18  or 
more  m-onths.  The  problem  is  further  interifeified  by  the  nature  of  many 
of  the  audits  to  be  performed.  At  the  present  time  there  are  over  100 
major  special,  audits,  resulting  from  acquisitions,  turnover  of  borrowers’ 
personnel,  and  the  few  inadequately-kept  borrowers’  records,  T.hich  should 
be  made  immediately,.  Any  one  of  these  mil  require  at  least  one  auditor’s 
time  for  a  month  and  may  range  up  to  four  m.onths  depending  on  the  situa¬ 
tion.  As  a  consequence  of  these  soecial  audits  and;  of 'construction  audits, 
it  is  possible  to  perform  only  to  a  limited  extant  the  regular  periodic 
operations  audits.  It  is  hoped  that  the  proposed  increase  i-dll  sub¬ 
stantially  alleviate  this  serious  situation. 

Loan  accounting  function;  T.oan  contracts  with  borroiArers  provide  that 
interest  on  advances  need  not  be  paid  for  30  months  after  the  date  of 
the  notei  loan  accounting  during  this  period  requires  only  three  types 
of  operations  monthly.  From  the  31st  to  the  48th  month,  payments  of 
current  interest  are  required,  vhich  increases  the  types  of  monthly 
operations  to  five  per  note.  Beginning  with  the  49th  month  the  schedule 
of  amortization  of  accumulated  interest  and  principal  commences  and 
monthly  operations  are  increased  to  six  types  per.  note. 

Advances  to  borro<wers  were  greatest  during  fiscal  1940  md  the  Tolume 
of  advances  continued  to  be  large  through  194l‘  and  1942,  This  means 
that  the  vork  of  recording,  bill. inn  and  collecting  of  principal  and 
interest  will  becoms  hsa.msr  in  the  fisc-1  ys3-rsl945  and  1946,  since 
maximum  workload  is  reached,  four  years  after  the  date  of  the  note  and 
continues  at  that  rats  for  the  life  of  the  note. 

Financial  Requirements;  A  total  of  ‘*'i;729, 029  is  requested  for  adequate 
perfomancs  of  this  phase  of  the  anency’s  program  in  fiscal  1945,  The 
needs  have  been  determined  by  study  of  the  estimated  workload  for  the 
year  and  the  relation  of  units  of  work  to  be  accomplished  mth  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  previous  years  of  the  productivity  per  man-year.  The 
following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  estimated  vrorkload  and  the  man- 
years  required  for  its  accomplishment; 
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Supervisor}/  and  loan  Protection  Fun 

cti  on : 

Function 

Units  of  ’”'ork  . 

¥  an- year - 
P,e  qudr  erne  n  ts 

Audits,  of  operations  . . . 

1,700 

■  67 

Pther  audits  . 

.  '637 

24 

Analysis  of  audit  reports . . 

.  2,337 

10’ 

’Processing  food  production  program. 

work  order's  . . . . . 

,  60,000 

8 

/dialysis  of  borrowers’  reports  .... 

,  10, 200 

11 

Internal  audit  of  requisitions  and 

disbursem.ent  reports  . . . . . . 

11,900 

23 

Suner'/isory,  administrative  and 
■  reP.ated  operations  . 

-  •  «  •  ,  »  »  ,  • 

37 

Joan  Accounting  Function: 

Function 

Units  of  Tork 

’^'an-year 

Requiremants 

billing  and  collecting  . 

.  190,761 

14 

Com.pilation  of  ,  debt  service  report 

.  4 

4 

Internal  audit  of  requisitions  and 
disbursement  reports  -  installs.- 

.  .  . 

tion  loans  . . . 

2,002 

9 

Recording  of  loans,  advances  and 

'  -  ' 

principal  and  interest  billed 

and  paid  . 

.  99, 828 

12 

Administrative  ^nd  related  operations 

3 

180 


42 


Total  msn-ysar  requirements  - 
auditing,  loan  accounting . and 
collactina  . . . 


ooq 


(4)  1.  decrease  of  '-’5>000  under  the  pro^ject  ”, General. -a.dministr-^ti.Te 

acti^ritiss--  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  due  to -  decrease- in,  personnel  engaa-ed 

in  administr -^time  functions. 


Objective  ^nd  .Significance;  This  phase  of  the  'V'^'ork  is  concerned  vdth; 
fetermination  of  policies,  and  problems  arising  out  of  tlieir  execution^ 
coorcdnation  of  the  sever"! ■  activities  required  in  execution  of  the 
program  and  da'?'3lopment  of  the  efficiency  of  each;  control  of  internal 
operating  procedures;  relations  vdth  other  agencies,  both  public  and 
private;  coordination  of  all  ’mar  acti’dties  and  service  to  war  estab¬ 
lishments;  relations' ad  th  project  members,  directors  and  officers;  and 
policy-making  investigations  ^pertaining  to  the.,  development  and  imiprove- 
ment  of  extension  of  electrification  into  rural  areas.  These  activities 
are  the  concern  of  theuidministrator,  his  staff  of  assistants,  and 
responsible  di-'/isional  representatives.  ,  • 
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^lan  and  T^o^r3ss  of  ^^^'ork;  Bacpuse  of  the  nature  of  this  phase  of  the  yrork, 
the  financial  requirements  do  not  vary  udth  "specific  measures  of  ■'•TOrk- 
load.  These  activities,  of  course,  .require  a  ■^'dde  varietj^  of  orofsssional, 
acministrstive  and  clerical  personnel,  t  TTot  only  must  administrative 
studies  '•'•e  vgde  to  erovide  s  basis  for  policy  determination  by  the  . 
iLdministr?>tor  and  his  staff,  but  also  the  execution’  of  the  policies  through 
more  specific  programs  and  procedures  requires  administrative  direction 
and  the  madntenence  of  adequate-  records  to  control  all  .detailed 
actm/ities. 

Financial  Requirements:  The  estimate  of  ‘‘'250,639  for  this  phase  of  the 
vork  in  1945  is  not  ba.sed  on  quantitative  workload  data  partly  because 
there  are  no  such  all-inclusive  data  avail.able  and  primarily  because 
■  the  workload  is  qualitative  in  nature.  This  requires,  of  course,  that 
..  there  be  a  degree  of  flexibility  to  m.est  unforeseen  problems  as  they 
arise.  The  estimate  requested  for  this  project  is  the  minimum  for  this 
function  consistent  ddth  the  need  for  sound  policy  determinations  and 
affective  operations  of  the  agency,  ’  '  ■ 


Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


1943 

Sst,  194i'. 

Est.  1945 

Oi^’ertime  abse  rbed  . . . . 

7189,347 

920,005 

920,005 

Additional  funds  for  overtime  (appropriated, 
1943>  estimated  supplemental,  1944,  and 
included  in  budget  estimate,  1945)  . 

300,000 

294, 814 

Total  cost  of  overtimie  (7  months -in  1943) 

189,347 

320,005 

314,819 

General ;  The  astimiates  have  been  prepared  in  the  light  of  experience 
gained  by  a  full  fiscal  year  of  wartime  conditions.  The  duties  of  the 
Rur-'l  Electrification  Admi.nistr^tion  during  the  imr  are:  Faxim.um 
assistance  in  the  food  production  program.  formu]..ated  by  the  bar  Food 
Administration  thr^iugh  assistance  in  the  construction  of  electric 
distribution  lines  approved  by  the  ’"sr  Production  Poarc,  construction 
of  short  m.am.bar  extensions  to  existing  distribution  lines  under 
regulations,  financing  the  acquisition  of  existing  utility  properties 
to  enbele  rnddespread  extension  of  serem.ce  after  the  war,  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  Government  fiinds  pre^'vm.ously  advanced  to  borrowers  through 
assistance  in  management  and  financial  operations  to  assure  efficient 
operating  system.s. 

Integration  of  the  acti''7ities  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra¬ 
tion  path  the  war  program  ha.s  greatly  changed  the  work  of  the  agency . 
The  loan  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1944  sno  requested  for 
the  fiscal  year  1945  are  but  fractional  parts  of  funds  loaned  in 
pre^/ious  years.  Instead  of  a  progr.mm  of  large  scale  construction  by 
contractors  there  is  under  way  an  accelerating  program  of  construction 
of  m=ny  small  extensions  by  borrowers.  This  change  from  large  to  small 


scc^ls  construction  has  been  reflected  in  the  work  Of  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  personnel.  At  the  time  of  maximum  construction,,  contracts 
between  borrowers  and  private  contractors  for  large  blocs  of  lines  re¬ 
sulted,  at  times,  in  construction  at  the  rate  of  5OO  miles  of  line  per 
day.  In  1945  it  is  estima.ted  that  60,000  extensions  will  be  built  by 
system  personnel;  each  work  order,  covering  an  extension  to  an  average 
of  1,2  farms,  will  require  processing  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  The  agency  has  completed  the  transition  fromi  operating 
on  a  schedule  of  mass  production  of  large  units  to  production  of  many 
small  units  on  a  jobbing  basis,  I'll though  the  procedure  required  to  . 
orocess  a  construction  contract  is  more  complex  than  that  required  for 
orocessing  one  work  order  for  force  account  construction,  the  quantity 
of  work  orders  to  be  handled  offsets  the  factor  of  comparative  complex¬ 
ity. 

Recent  regulations  of  the  '^"ar  Production  Board  indicate  that  materials 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  electric  distribution  lines  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  available.  Fifteen  relatively  large  projects, 
oreviously  disapproved  because  of  shortage  of  materials,  have  recently 
been  approved  by  for  construction  in  the  interests  of  the  war  food 
program.  Moreover,  a  recent  order  apparently  ndll  make  available 
materials  which  m.ay  result  in  the  construction  of  an  additional  60,000 
member  extensions  to  reach  66,000  farms.  Thus  there  will  be  a  moderate 
increase  in  number  of  loans  miade. 

The  most  careful  consideration, has  been,  given  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  dual  responsibility  of  the  agency  (a)  to  loan  funds  to  make 
electric  service  available  in  rural  areas,  and  (b)  to  safeguard  funds 
preidously  advanced  for  this  purpose  to  assure  the  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest,  which  can  best  be  done  by  taking  steps  to  assure  efficiently 
operated’ electric  distribution  systems.'. 
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(Td)  Lo  ails 


Aproropriation  Act-,  1944 . ' . . .  $20,000,000 

Budget  estimate,  19^^'  . . . . . .  20,000,000 


The  Budget  -orouoses  that  $20,000,000  he  made  e.vailahle  for  loans  for 
rura,!  electrification  in  the  fiscal  year  1945*  This  is  the  same  axaount 
■appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1944,  However  the  Budget  reflects  un- 
ohligated  Balances  of  $13,763»348  avadlahle  in  1944  from  prior  year 
ap'oropriations  and  HHG  Borrowing  ant  ho  ri  nations-; '  thus  there  is  avadl- 
aBle  in  1944  a  total  of  $33>763»348.  OBligations  during  1944  are 
estimated  at  $30,263,348,  leaving  $3,500,000  of  the  unoBligated  Bal¬ 
ances  availaBle  and  Budgeted  for  oBligation  in  1945 »  which  together 
with  the  $20,000,000  Budget  estimate,  provides  $23,500,000  for  the 
program  in  1945 — a  decrease  in  estimated  oBligatinns  of  $6:, 763,348  avS 
sho\-/n  By  the . following; 


Annropriation,  1944,  and.  Budget  estimate, 

1945  . . . . . . 

UnoBligated.  Balances  from  previous  fiscal 
years . . . . 

Totad,  loan  funds,  1944  and  1945  ,... 


3'stimated,  fiscal  years 

1944  ^  19^ 

$20,000,000  $20,000,000 


+10,263,348 

$30,263,348 


+  3,500.000 

$23,500,000 


The  following  BreaJkdown  shows  the  pronosed  use  of  loan  funds  availaBle 
for  the  fiscal  year  1944  -and  the  amount  estimated  to  Be  availaBle  for 
the  fiscal  year  1945;  ■ 


Hood  Production  Program  . .  $12,263,348 

Expansion- to  Unserved  Areas: 

Acquisitions •  and  immediate  rehaBilita- 

tion  .  8,250 ,000 

Deferred  rehehilitation  and.  construction  9 ,75Q,QQQ 
Total,  loan  funds,  1944  and  1945  '  $30,263,34S 


$15,500,000 


3,500,000 

4,500,000 

$23,500,000 


Pood  Production  Program:  In  maJcing  allotments  of  the  $30,263,348  for 
1944,  the-prinany  cons idterat ion  is  the  furthering  of  the  wax  effort. 
The  greatest  emphasis  is  Being  placed  on  construction  of  short  exten¬ 
sions  to  faxras  in  cooperation  with  the  efforts  of  the  War  Pood.  Admin¬ 
istration-under  the 'U-l-c  'orogram-.of  the ■  Uar  , Production  Boand,  Gener¬ 
ally , --extensions  of  electric  lines  to  military,  estahlishments  and 
factories  engaged  in  -nroduction  of  v;ar  materials  have  Been  completed 
By  funds  previously  allotted.,  to  the  extent  possiBle  under  the  rural 
electrification  program.  ■  ■ 

It  is  estimated  that  construction  under  the  U-l-c  nrogram  in  the 
fiscal  year  1944  will  require  the  expenditure  hy  PSA  Borrowers  of 
$18,000,000.  Kov/ever,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  one-third 
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of  this  requirement  v/ill  he  met  hv  advance  of  funds  previously 
covered  hy  contracts  v;ith  horrov/ers.  Extensions  of  lines  to  fa,rms 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  food  production  are  being  built  by  ESA 
borrowers  at  the  approximate  rate  of  5*000  per -month. 

Under  the  assumption  that  the  v;ar  will  continue  through  19^5  H  Is 
reasonable  to  ansume  tha.t  approved  construction  under  the  U-l-c 
program  will  continue  at  approximately  the  same  rate  in  19^5  sis  in 
19^,  and  that  $15,500,000  v/ill  be  required  by  ESA  borrowers  for  such 
construction.  Since  the  unexpended  balance  of  previous  allotments 
a^vallable  for  this  purpose  v/ill  ha.ve  been  exhausted,  the  cost  of  this 
program  in  19^5  will  be  financed  entirely  with  the  $15,500,000  included 
in  the  estimate  for  19^5* 

Expansion  to  Unseized  Areas; 

Acquisitions  and  immediate  rehabilitation*  Allotment  of  the  balamce 
available  for  other  purposes  will  be  predicated  on  the  assumption  thal 
Uan  Production  BoaJrd  regulations  will  not  change  materially,  permitting 
no  new  construction  of  any  great  magnitude.  The  renanning  available 
funds,  therefore,  will  be  used  for • loans , which  will  include  an  amount 
for  aconisition  of  existing  utility  properties.  Ifcile  the  new  con-- 
struction  v/hich  will  be  financed  by  such- loans  will,  generally  be  post¬ 
poned  uiatil  the  cessation  of  the  present  emergency,  the  properties  to 
be  aconired  come  on  the  market  currently  and,  if  they  are  to  be  ac- 
q_uired,  must  be  purchased  as  they  are  presented  for  sale. 

In  many  instances  rural  electrification  on  an  area  basis  is  impossible 
v/ithout  the  purchase  of  such  properties.  Manj'’  unserved  farms  in  the 
anea  generally  surrounding  such  a  property  can  be  reached  only  by  ex¬ 
tensions  from  the  purchased  system,  Usually  such  a'  system  serves  the 
more  densely  settled  rural  area  and  its  integration  with  the  coopera¬ 
tives'  existing  system  makes  feasible  the  extension  of  lines  to  serve 
the  more  sparsely  settled  territory.  In  a  large  measure,  however, 
such  extension  must  wait  until  critical  mateilals  not  now.  available 
-for  new  construction  can  be  released  for  this  purpose. 

’It  is  expected  thal  $8,250,000  will  be  allotted  for  the  acquisition 
of  properties  from  utilities  in  19^^  and  $3,500,000  for  the  same 
purpose  in  19^»  1  certain  amount  of  these  funds  would  be  used  for 

immediale  rehabilita.tion  which,  of  course,  would  require  release  of 
materials  hy  ^fIax  agencies.  Our  experience  lias  been  that  such  materials 
would  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  available  a  list  of  properties  aggregating  approximately 
$28,000,000  now  up  for  sale  or  to  be  placed  on  the  market  in  the  near 
future,  which  appean  to  have  value  for  the  ESA  program.  This  list  in¬ 
cludes  lines  which  ha.ve  been  suggested  for  acquisition  but  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  to  make  an  adequate  survey  to  determine  whether 
such  a.dditional  lines  night  serve  to  effectuate  the  ESA  program.  Uo 
doubt  many  of  them  v/ould  be  so  determined.  These  private  lines  now  for 
sale  should  be  acquired,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  extend  rural 
electrification  on  a  widespread  basis  to  a,  large  number  of  unserved 
farms. 
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Rehabilitation  and  new  construction;  $9»750»000  v/ill  he  needed  in 
i'ci+U'  ajad  s4, 500, 000  l!n~1945'rfo^^''i^ahilitation  acquired  properties 
aud  for  the  new  construction  to  areas  unserved  at  present  which  the 
acquisitions  make  possible.  Since  the  acquisitions  axe  only  incidental 
to  construction  to^unserved.  f  afinp '  it  is' .nBcessarj'’  to  nTake'  ^LlOcations  ■" 
for  the  entire  project.  This  accords  with  the  decision  of  the  Comptrol¬ 
ler  General  on  this  sub ject ,  ' and.  is  consistent  with' the"  policy  of  the 
Congress  as  reflected  by  its  action  on,  the  194^!-.  appropriation.  - 

Reha.bilitation  and  extensions,  contingent  on  acquisition  of ‘properties' , 
will  provide  an  instantly  availa,ble  x^r.orks  program  if  needed  in  the 
period  of  transition  from  v/ar  to.  a  peacetime  ecDnbinj’’‘, 

Progress  and  Current  Program:  : 

By  June  ^>0 ,  1943,-  Rural  Electrification  Administration  ha.d  allotted 
a  total  of  S466,gSl,323  to  S69  borrow  srs  for  the  construction  of  an" 
estina.ted  4l4,2S7  miles  of  rural  lines  and  other  facilities.  As  of 
the  same  dale  the  total  advance  of  funds  amounted  to  $3^9  >152 , 5^2. 

There  were  1,04i,S21  consumers  receiving  electric  service  from  the 
321,7^7  miles  of  line  in  operation.  Table  Eo.  1  below  shox'/s  similar 
statistics  for  previous-  yeans.  .  Of  the  269  borrov;ers  ,of  .funds,  from 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  796  Xirere  nonprofit  or  cooperative, 
enterprises,-  5.2  public  bodies,  and  21.  private  utilities. 

The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  the  follox»;ing  table  show  the 
progress  in  making  al.lotments  under. the  rural  electrification  program. 

'  Table  No. '1  -  ALLOTMElvTS 


Bate 

Total  net 
allotments  • 
all  purposes 

Miles  to  be 
constructed 
- (Allotment 
estimate ) 

Consumers 
to  be  serx’^ed 
(Allotment 
estimate ) 

June  30,  1936 . 

$  13  .,903,412, 

-  13.072 

42,997 

June  30,  1937 . 

5g, 936,217 

5k, 407 

193,529 

June  30,  1932 . . 

22,172,436- 

20,951 

' 222,202 

June  30,  1939 . 

227,236,949 

209,212 

'  724,999 

June  30,  1940 . 

262,972,949 

25!, 642 

254,222 

June  30 >  1941 . 

369,027,621’ 

356,053 

1,171,267 

June  30,  1942 . 

46o ,120,345' 

409,490 

1,345, 107 

June  30  j  1943 . 

466,221,323' 

4i4,227 

1,352,114 

The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  Table  No.  2  found  on'  foUoxving.  page^ 
show  thehcrogress  in  advancing  f’unds-for  building  lines  and  connecting 
consumers. 


TalDle  No,  2  -  CONSTRUCTION 


Date 

Funds 
■  advanced 

Mile  s 
energized 

Consumers 

connected 

June  30,  1936 . 

823,262 

4do 

693 

June  30,  1937 . . 

11,864,836 

8,000 

19,611 

June  30,  1938 . . 

60,040,810 

Ui,736 

104,528 

June  30,  1939*  . 

122,339,224 

115,230 

238,000 

June  30,  194b . 

221,287,284 

232,978 

549,604 

June  30,  1941 . . 

296,395,1^2 

307,769 

779,561 

June  30,  1942 . 

354,616,010 

369,129 

981,193 

Jirne  30,  1943 . 

369,152,582 

381,7^7 

1,04i,821 

On  the  "basis  of  present  operations,  the  S6S  "borrower  systems  in  opera¬ 
tion  are  annually  distributing  .over  one  and  one-half  "billion  kilowatt 
hours  of  electric  power  for  which  consumers  are  payi'ng  over  5I  million 
dollars  on  3.n  ajinual  "basis.  The  average  wholesale  rate  for  electric 
pov/er  purchased  "by  Rural  Electrification  Administration  financed 
systems  has  "been  declining  from  year  to  year;  from  1.21  cents  per 
NTiT/H  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  >  "to  1.09  cents  in  19^0,  to  1  cent  in  19^1 
and  down  to  0.9^  cents  in  19^2. 


Table  No.  3  shows,  by  the  trends  in  significant  operating  statistics, 
that  borrowers  are  progressing  tov;ard,a  level  of  financial  stability 
which  will  enable  them  to  meet  from  their  revenues  all  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  interest,  and  the  necessary  reserves  to  safeguard  and  amortize 
the  capital  sums  lent  by  the  Eederal  Government, 

Table  No.  3  -  OPERATING  STATISTICS  OE  REA-EINiNCED  SYSTEMS  BY  AGE  GROUPS 

DECBi43BR  1942 


Age  : 

(Months)  ! 

Systems 

included 

Consumers 
per  mile 

KWH  per : 
consumer 

Percent  :Gross  revenue 

minimum  bills:  per  mile 

1  - 

12  r 

49 

2.31 

51 

35 

:  7.29 

13  - 

24  ; 

138 

2.35 

55 

33 

;  9.13 

25  — " 

■36  : 

286 

2.36 

60 

29 

;  9.59 

37  - 

48 

229 

2.60 

71 

'  26  ■ 

:  11. l4 

49  and 

over: 

84 

2.89 

82  ; 

20 

:  i4.02 

The  financial  status  of  borrowers  and  their  record  of  interest  and 
principal  payments  on  the  Government  Loans  are  pa.rticula.rly  gratifying. 
By  June  30 ,  19^3 >  borrowers  had  paid  a  total  of  $45,623,872.23  in  in¬ 
terest  and  nrincipal,  or  $12,412,648.05  (37  percent)  in  excess  of  the 
$33,211,224.23  due  as  of  that  date.  Payments  overdue  more  than  30 
days  on  that  date  amounted  to  $181,125.91  or  alout  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  amount  due.  In  addition  4ll  borrov/ers  had  retired  in 
full  one  or  more  of  their  individual  notes  amounting  to  $3,082,103.82. 
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Table  Fo.  4  -  II-^3RSST  Al'D  PRIFCIP^  PAli'ffllT^S  OP  BPA  BORROv/PRS 


AS  OP  JUITS  30,  1943 

Accounts 

Loans  for  lines 
and  generating 
plants 

loans  for 
x«riring  and 
plumbing 

Total 

Interest : 

Current  i'otes: 

Due  .  . . 

Paid  within  3^  days 

Principal : 

Current  rotes: 

Bue . . 

Paid  within  30  days 

Overdue  Amounts; 

Current  Notes: 

Interest . 

Principal  .... 
Total  . 

notes  Paid  in  Full: 
Interest.  ...... 

Principal  . 

Total . 

Advance  Payment s : 

Current  Notes  .  .  . 

$23,928,293.52 

23,770.850.70 

8  223,513.25 

217,228.74 

$24,151,805.77 

23,988,079.44 

6,276,044.71 

18,915,578.04 

2,783,372.75 

2,720,214.80 

9,059,^17.^6. 

21,635,792.84 

108,196.93 

13,263.98 

5,606.78 

54,058.22 

113,803.71 

67,322,20 

121,460.91 

59,665.00 

181,125.91 

i4s,4si.28 

1,442,255.57 

77.157.^ 

1,414,209.53 

225,638.72 

2,856,465.10 

1.590,736.85 

1,491,366.97 

3,082,103.82 

, 

12, 663-, 787. 57 

12,663,787.57 

This  teble  reveels  that  vrhile  the  great  najority  of  REA  borrowers  are 
nuking  their  interest  end  nrincinel  payments  on  time  and  in  a.ccord- 
ance'with  contractual  provisions,  some  are  making  payments  in  advance, 
and  a  few  are  delinquent.  Every  lending  agency  experiences  similar 
situations  a,t  one  time  or  another.  In  many  instances  the  overdue  pay¬ 
ments  reflect  adverse  conditions  which  have  prevented  borrov;ers  from 
corroleting  or  bringing  into  full  onerafion  their  lines  in  accord  X'/ith 
nredetermined  schedules;  in  some  cases,  they  reflect  delayed  con¬ 
struction  resulting  from  spite-line  activities  of  private  companies 
and  injunctions;  and  in  others  increa,se  in  consumption  of  power  or 
density  at  a  slov/er  rate  than  anticipated. 
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(c)  y/orkinfi  Funds  (Rural  Electrification  Adajinistration) 

This  Bud^-eet  schedule  covers  ohlig^tions  in  ip^"^  under  advances,  -our- 
suant  to  Section  Soi  of  the  Scononj’-  Act  of  June  JiO,  1932,  for  services 
performed  for  other  agencies  as.  indicated  in  the  follox*/ing  statement 
of  obligations  under  supplemental  funds. 


STATSiiSITT  OF  OBLIGATI.OFS  TOTISR  SUPPLSi'iSrTAL  IWDS 


■  Project 

.  :  :  Fstimat.ed, 

:  Obligations,.  ;  O.bligat ions’, 

:  1943  :  194^ 

.Sstimated 
Obligations , 

1945 

Iv'orking  Fund  Advances 

»  * 

From: 

War  Production  Board, 

Travel  e:coenses  in 

connection  with  or- 

ganization  of  farmer  :  ,  :  , 

cooperatives  in  a 

scran  drive  ..... 

:  ? '.67,210  :  .  -  -  ' 

-  - 

Office  of  Coordinator 

of  I nt  e T-Aae r i c '^.n 

^fairs.  Tradning 

.  citizen  engineers  of  :  '  : 

other  American  Re- 

1  ^  '  1 

publics-  in  United 

- 

States  methods  of 

rural  electfifica- 

'tion.  ....... 

;  59,100  ;  •  '  •  -  - 

-  - 

Total,  Obligations  Under  :  : 

Sup-Elemental  Funds.  . 

:  126,310  : 

-  - 
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FAEl'4  CHEDIT  ADMIITISTHATIO^T 
(a)  Sal  series  and  Expenses 


A-D'oronriatifn  Act,  19^5 

Direct  apioropriation . $689*259 

Trgjisfer  from  "Farmers'  crop  production  and 

harvesting  loans" .  +3,933,561 

Amounts  cliargeahle  against  coip)orations 
within  Farm  Credit  Administration 
structure  (Reflects  revised  assessments  to 

include  cost  of  overtime) .  +3»339»^59 

Estimated  additional  transfer  from  "Farmers' 
cron  production  and  harvesting  loans"  for 
overtime  pay  under  the  \'h.r  Overtime  Pay 

Act  of  1943 .  +573,454 

'^otal  anticipated  available,  19^-4 . 

Budget  estimate,  1945! 

Direct  an-oropriation .  $626,321 

Transfer  from  "Fanmers  '  crop  production  and 

harvesting  loans" . . . . . +4,459*480 

Amounts  changeable  against  coriDorations 
within  Farm  Credit  Administration 

structure . . . +3  *250 ,954 

Total  anticipated  available,  1945 . 


$3,590,733 


8.336,755 


Decrease 


-253,973 


PROJECT  STATSiiBFT  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUFDS 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  obtains  its  administrative  expense  funds 
from  three  principal  sources:  (a.)  by  direct  appropriations;  (b)  by 
reap7:)ropriation;  and  (c)  by  assessment  against  corporations  operating 
within  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  structure.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  sets  forth  a  comparison  of  funds  received,  or  estimated  to  be 
received,  by  source! 


Source 

Actual , 

1943 

Estimated, 

19^4 

Estimated 

191*5 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Direct  appropria¬ 
tion . 

32,684,854 

$689,259  . 

$626,321 

-$62,933 

2,  Re appropriation  (by 
transfer  from  crop 
loan  funds ) . . 

3,617,i48 

aV 

^.512,015 

4,459,480 

-52,535 

3.  Amounts  changeable 
against  corporations  , 
banks,  etc.  within 
the  FCA  structure. . . . 

2,040,212 

3.339.459 

3,250,95*^ 

-138,505 

Total . 

8,342,214 

3.590,733 

8,336.755 

-253.97s  ( 

3/  Includes  3573*454  in  addition  to  the  amount  re  appropriated  by  the 
1944  Act;  additional  amount  estimated  tp.  be  reouired  to  enable  FCA  to 
fully  absorb  overtime  costs  V7ithin  total  available  funds. 


•■■■■■•'H5CHSASE  .  '■■  ■ 

(l)  The  decrease  of  $253.>97^‘  is  nad-e  -oossihle  hy  reducing  all  uhases 
of  field  training  and  education  requiring  tra.vel;-  delegating  to  dis¬ 
trict  units  certain  supervisory^-  functions  fornerly  performed-  "by  the 
Central  Office,  such  as  the  review  and  approval,  of  national  farm  loan 
ansociation  "budgets,  loan 'analysis  v/ork,  and  classification  of  loan 
areas;  the  discontinuance  of-  certain  financial  and  statistical  reports; 
and  a  siim-)lif ication  of  procedures. 

Detailed  stadement  of  sources  of  funds,  1^}^^' 

(a)  Estimate  of  anoropriation  from  general 

fund  of  the  Treasury . .  $626,321 

(h)  Estimated  reanorooriation  from  funds  ore- 

viously  appropriated  for -the  making  and'  '  '  ' 

collecting  of  crop  loans  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  Januany  29,  1937 »  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  in  connection  \-;ith  the  ,  - 

making  and  collecting-  of  crop-,  feed,  and 

drought  loans  in  19^5***** . .  4,459.^2^ 

(c)  Assessments,  reira'burs.ements  ,- etc : 

1.  Erom  Federal  Farm  ilortgage  Corporation  for 
services  and  facilities  made  available 
by  the  Fqrm^  Credit  AdministratiOhl . ;  h.  1 .  ’  ' '  639  >532 
,.2.  From  assessments  for.  administrative  suner- 
vision  of  banlos  for  cooperatives  (in¬ 
cluding  reinbiirsement  .for  administratiyo 
■  expoenses  from  the  Central  Bank  for 


Cooperatives ) . . .  . . . .  3^5  >^^7 

3.  From  assessments  for  administrative  super¬ 
vision  of  Federal  land  banks-.... .  -869,371 


4.  From  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora-  ' 
tion  for  supervision  of  regional  agri¬ 
cultural  cre-dit  corporations.  These 
corporalions  were  chartered  by  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  and 
were  transferred  to  the  Farm  Credit, Ad¬ 
ministration  by 'Executive  Order  on  ' 
May’27,  1933*  Under  existing  law  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
reouired  to  pay.  the  cost  of  .  their  super-r. 


5. 

vision.- . . . 

From  assessments  for  administrative  super¬ 
vision  of  Federal  intermediate  credit  < 
ba.nks.' . . . . .  . .  . . 

65,245 

22-1 ,854 

286, 16Q 

• 

From  a.ssessments  for  administrative  siiper-. 
vision  of  -oroduction  credit  corporations 

7. 

Fro.m  assessments  for  examination  of  in- 

.  ...  . 

stitutions  administered  by  the  Farm 

Credit  Administration.  - 

’7^2-,975 

8. 

From  the  Regional  .'Agricultural-’  Credit'  Cor- 

poration  of  Washington,  D.G. , 'for'  services 

and  facilities  made  available -'by  the  Fa.rra 
'•  Credit  Administration . .  . . . . , ♦ 

lOO'iOOO 

3.250,954 

Total  estimated  available,  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration,  1945 . ' . . . 

8,336,755 
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CHANGES  DT  LANGUAGE 

The  estimate  includes  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with 
"brackets ) : 

"Eor  sadaries  and  exmenses  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  field,  including  *  *  *  purchase 
of  manuscripts,  data,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  smeciad  remorts 
hy  personal  service  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  ary  other 
Act;  *  *  *  [Provided,  That  hereafter  the  requirement  (l2  U. S.C.  952) 
tha.t  Federad  land  hanks  and  joint  stock  land  hanks  shadl  he  examined 
at  least  twice  each  year  is  hereby  modified  so  that  such  examina¬ 
tions  need  he  made  only  once  ea.ch  year:]  Provided  [further],  Thad 
hereafter  the  expenses  and  sadaries  of  employees  engaged  in  such 
examinations  shadl  he  assessed  against  the  said  corporations, 
harks,  or  institutions  in  accordance  v/ith  the  provisions  of  exist¬ 
ing  laws  except  that  the  amounts  collected  from  the  Federal  lard 
harks,  joint  stock  land  harks,  and  Federad  intermediate  credit 
hanks  pursua-nt  to  the  Act  of  July  17,  191^,  as  amended  (l2  U.  S.C, 

657 )>  shadl  he  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  a  speciad 
fund,  and  the  Administration  shall  estimate  the  cost  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  of  the  administrative  supervision  of  the 
Federal  lard  hanks,  the  harks  for  cooperatives,  the  Federad  inter¬ 
mediate  credit  harks,  ard  the  joreduction  credit  corporations  for 
[the]  each  fiscad  year  [1944]  ard  shadl  apportion  the  amount  so 
determined  among  such  hanks  ard  coriporations  on  such  equitable 
basis  as  said  Administration  shadl  determine,  ard  shall  assess 
ard  collect  such  amounts  in  advance  from  such  hanks  and  corpora¬ 
tions  ard 'the  amount  so  collected  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  ard  credited  to  said  special  fund,  which  fund  is  hereby 
made  available  to  sadd  Administration  for  expenditure  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  [this]  its  aniiual  appropriation:  Provided 
further,  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  June  30  [»  194^'-,] 
of  each  fiscal  year  said  Administra.tion  shall  determine  on  a  fair 
and  reasonable  basis,  (l)  the  cost  of  the  examination  services 
rendered  during  [the]  such  fiscad  year  [1944]  to  ea.ch  Federal 
land  hank,  joint  stock  land  hark,  and  Federal  intermediate  credit 
baric  ard  (2)  the  amount  T»;hich  fairly  ard  equitably  should  he  al¬ 
located  to  each  Federal  lard  hank,  hark  for  cooperatives,  mederal 
intermediate  credit  hanlc,  and  production  credit  corporation  as 
the  cost  during  [the]  such  fiscal  year  [1944]  of  their  adminis¬ 
trative  supervision,  ard  if  the  sum  of  these  two  items  in  ary 
case  is  greater  than  the  total  amount  collected  from  the  hark  or 
the  corpora.tion  concerned,  the  difference  shadl  he  collected  from 
such  hark  or  coipporadion  or,  if  less,  shadl  he  refunded  from  said 
special  fund  to  the  hark  or  the  corporation  entitled  thereto;  in 
all,  [$689,259]  $626,321 ,  together  vrith  not  to  exceed  [$3.93S,56l] 
$4,%9 .480  from  the  funds  made  available  to  the  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Jaruary  29,  19?7  (T2  U.S.C, 
1020i-1020n,  lOP.Oo)." 
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1.  The  ■placing  of  a  $10,000  limit.ation  on  th-e-' amount  vhicli  ma;7  he 

expended  for  special  re-ports  hy  personal  services  vdthout  regard  to 
the  nrovisions  of  any  other  Act.  The  change  is  pursuant  to  a  general 
■policy  of  the  Burea.u  of  the  Budget  a/nd  the  Civil  Service  Gom.mission 
to  estahlish  limitations  on  expenditures  for  the  employment  of  per¬ 
son'll  services  exce^pted  from  the  requirements  of  civil  service  and 
classification  laws.  ■  '  . 

2.  The  deletion  of  the  proviso  requiring  the  examination  of  Federal 
1  and ' h ardrs  and  joint  stoch  land  han.hs  only  once  each  year.  In  view 
of  the  action  of  Congress  in  inserting  the  word  ’’hereafter"  in  the 
language  of  the  Agricultural  Aporonriation  Act,  194U,  it  is  not. 
necessary  to  continue  this  nrcviso  in  the  annual  appropriation  act, 

3.  The  deletion  of  specific  fiscal  year  ref erences ' in  that  part  of  the 
language  v/hich  provides  for  assessments  for,  and  advance  collection  of, 
costs  of  supervision  and  examination  of  hanl-cs-  and  institutions  operating 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  These 
deletions  -end  the  suhstitution- of  the  'i*;ord.8.’ and- phrases  ha'ving  applica*- 
hility  to  more  than  one  fiscal  year  will  preclude  the  necessity  for 
including  these  assessment  provisions  in  appropriation  language  ea,ch  ‘ 
year.  The  proposed  changes  do  not  otherwise  affect  the  scope  or 
intent  of  the  language  as  contained  in  the  1944  Appropriation  Act.  ■  • 

Statement  of  Overtime  Costs 


Overtime  absorbed . ' . . . 

Additional  funds  for  cvertime  (appropria-. 
ted,  1943,  estirna.ted  supplement al , 

1944;  and  included  in  budget  estimafe, 

1945) . . , . 

1943  :3st.  1944:3st.  1945 

451s ,  555 : $1,065  ,  957 :  ap40 , 5  60 

:  / .  •  V 

:  : 

Total  cost  of  overtime  (7  months  in 

1943)....:., . 

'518,555:1.065,957:1.040,560 

,  '  "  •■’i- 

*  To  enahle  FCA  to  fully  also rh' this  post  within  total  funds  available, 
it  v/ill  he.  necessary  to  secure  authpriz-ntion ' f or  an  additional 
transfer  of  $5.73j454  from  the  unoh.lig-ated -halance  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  "Farmers  '  crop  Production,  and,  harvesting  loans".  „ . - 

**  To  enable  FCA  to  fully  absorb'  this  cost,  the  estimates  provide  for 
an  additio'nal  transfer  of  $520,919  in  1945  (in  lieu  of  the  S573>^54 
estimated  additional  for '1944')  from  the , unobligated  balance,  of  the 
appropriation  "Farmers '  .crop  production  and  harvesting  loans, 


.vOEK'UKDER  THIS  iiPPEOPRlATIOH 

Q-eneral  Statement:  The  Earn  Credit  Administration  supervises,  coor-  ' 
diimtes,  and  administers  a.  national  program  of  a-gri cultural  credit 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  Eo.  6084,  dated  March  27,  1933', 
various  acts  referred-  to  in  the  follov/ing  hrief  descriution  of  the 
functions  of  the  respective  institutions,  funds,  or  activities: 

1.  The  Federal  land  hanks  and  national  farm  loan  associations  werp 
established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act, 
approved  July  I7,  1916  (39  Stat,  360),  The  twelve  Federal  land  hanks, 
established  in  I917,  under  this  authority  and  in  conjunction  v;ith  . 
national  farm  loan  ^associations  ,  provide  farmers  with  long-term 
credit,  for  financing  the  purchase  of  land,  the  erection  of  buildings, 
the  purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment,  the  liquidation  of  indebt¬ 
edness  incurred  for  agricultural  purposes  (or  incurred  prior  to 
January  1,  1937 ) »  ^uid  for  other  agricultural  purposes.  (See  Table  4.) 

2.  The  Federal  intermediate  credit  b-anks  were  established  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1923 »  approved 
March  4,  1923  (42  Stat. -l454).  The  twelve  internediale  credit  ba,nks , 
established ' in  1923,'are  agricultural  banks  of  discount  and  are  not 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  individuals. '  The  loans  and  discounts 
made  by  the  banJcs  must  be  for  agricultural  purposes  and  have  a 
maturity'  at  the  tine  they  are  made  or  discounted  by  the  banks  of  not 
more  th-an  three  years.  (See  Table  5*  ) 

3.  The  production  credit  corporations  and  associations  were  estah- 
lished  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 » 
approved  June  I6,  1933  (^S  Stat.  257)*  i'Me  tv;elve  production  credit 
corporations,  organized  in  1933*  v^ere  established  to  organize,  to 
assist  in  capitalizing ,  and  to  supervise  the  operations  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  credit  associations.  The  associations  are  composed  of  farmer- 
borroxirers  organized  to  meet  the  production  credit  needs  of  local  agri- 
cultur-al  communities  by  making  loans  and  discounting  them  with  the 
Feder-al  intermediate  credit  banks,  (See  Table  6.  ) 

4.  The  banks  for  cooperatives  were  established  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933*  approved  June  16,  1933  (^6 
Stat,  257)*  Thesp  banks-  extend  credit  to  cooperative  associations 
of  farmers  engaged  in  (l)  processing,  preparing  for  market,  handling 
or  marketing  farm  products;  (2)  purchasing,  testing,  grading,  pro¬ 
cessing,  distributing,  or  furnishing  farm  supplies;  or  (3)  furnishing 
farm  business  services.  In  addition  ’to  the  twelve  district  banks  for 
cooperatives,  there  is  a  Central  Lank  for  Cooperatives  which  makes 
Ioanns  to  farmers*  cooperative  associations  of  national  or  broad 
regional  scope.  The  division  of  lending  authority  between  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  the  district  banics  for  cooper.atives  is 
prescribed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  such 
manner  as  best  prevents  duplication  of  effort  and,  secures  greatest 
efficiency  in  extend.ing  benefits  to  borrov/ers,  (See  Table  7*  ) 
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5i  The  energency  crot)  ?nd  feed  loan  activities  have  "been  adininistered 
viur.suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  January.  29,  1937  (^0  Stat,  5), 
and  February  4,  193^  (52  Stat.  26),  and  various  nrior  acts*  As- a  part 
of  its  energency  aid  to  agriculture,  Congress  has  made  availad)le  funds 
for  energency  loans  to  farmers  for  crop  production,  the  purchase  of 
feed  for  livestock,  and  for  similar  purposes.  Prior  to  1932,  such 
loans  were  restricted  to  flood,  drought,  or  storm-stricken  a.reas ,  hut 
in  recent  years,  v;ith  the  ejiception  of  the  193^'  drought  relief  appro¬ 
priation,  there  has  been  no  limitation  a$  to  area.  (See  Te,ble  g.  ) 

6.  The  regional  egriculfurad  credit-  corporations  were  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smergency  Relief  and  Construction 
Act  of  1932,  approved  July  21',. ^1932  ,(47  Stat.  ,713)‘  These  corpors.- 

. tions  yere  organized  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in 

•accordance  with  section  201  (3.)  of  tha,t  Act.  The  corporations  were 
placed  in  voluntarj^  lio^uidation  in  1934,.  following  the  establishment 
of  the  production  credit  system.  In  January  1943  the  Regional  Agri¬ 
cultural  Credit  Corporation  of  //ashing ton,  P,.  C.  ,  was  called  upon  by 
the  Secretary  of  A^^riculture  to,,undertalce  a  program  of  .  financing  the 
production  of  food  and  fibers  needed  in  the  wa,r  effort,:  for  assurance 
that  all-out  production  vrauld  in  no' way  be  impeded  by  lack  of  credit. 

Two  types  of  loans-,  both  conditioned  on  increased  production,  v;ere 
made  a.vailable  to  farmers:  (l)  a.  full  liability  loa.n  on,  the  security 
of  general  agricultural  production,  and  (2)  a  limited  liability  loan 
made  only  on  the  security  of  certain  crops  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  repayable  only  from  the  proceeds  of  such  crops 
produced.  This  program  was  terminated  on  June  30,  1943*  (See  Table  9* ) 

7.  Joint  stock  land  banks  lArei-e  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal. Farm  Loan. Act,  approved  July  I7,  I916  (39  Stat,  360). 
Joint,  stock  land  banks  are  privab.ely  capitalized  institutions  and 

,  ane  managed  by  officers  v;ho  are  chosen  by  boards  of  directors  elected 
bjT-  stockholders.  They  are  subject  to' the  general  supervision  of, 
and  are  examined  by,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  Emergency 
Farm  Mortgage  Act' of  1933»  approved  May  12,  1933  (48'  Stat.  46), 
provided  that  after  that  date  no  Joint  stock  land  bank  should  issue 
nev/  tax-exempt  bonds  or  make  any  farm  loans  ,, except  as  might  be 
necessary  and  incidental  to-,  the  refinancing..' of". existing  loans  or 
bond  issues  or  to  the  sale'  of  real  e stale.  On  June  ^0,  1943,  21  Joint 
stock  land  banks,  excluding  3  in  .receivership',  were  still  in  process 
of  liouidation.  The  Eraergency.  Fa.rm  Mortgage  Act  also  established  a 
fund  to  be  a-dministered  by  the  Farm  .Credit  Adm,inistration  to  assist 
the  banks  in  their  liquidation.  -The  fund  havS,.  now  lapsed-,  (See 
Table  10.)  "•  .  ■  " 

8.  The  Agricultural  Ma-rketing  Act ,  approved  June  15,  1929  (46  Sta,t.  ll), 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  of  $500,000,000  for 

use  by  the’Fede-ral  Farni^Board  in  maJcing  lo.ans  to  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  and  to  stabilization  corporations.  The  purpose  of  the  fund, 

V  ’  .  ■  ■  ■  .  ir  • 

as  ejipressed  in  the  Act,  was  to  protect,  control,  and  stabilize  the 
currents  of  interstate  a.nd  foreign  commerce  in  the  marketing  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  their  food  products.  The  supervision  and 
administration  of  the  fund  v;ere  transferred  to  the  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration  by  Executive  Order  Fo.  6084,  dated  March  2J ,  1933.  With 

the  organization  of  the  banks  for  cooioeratives  in  1933,  fund 
was  placed  in  liouidation.  (See  Table  11.  ) 


9*  Pursuant  to  the  -provisions  of  the  Cop-oerative  Marketing  Act  of 
1926  Stat.  .S02)i  the  Farm  Credit  Adininistra.ti on  renders  services  to 
associations  of  producers  of  agricultural  products  and  federations  and 
subsidiaries  thereof  engaged  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  agricul¬ 
tural.  products  including  processing,  warehousing,  manufacturing, 
storage,  and  the  cooperative  r)urcha,sing  of  farm  supplies,  credit, 
financing,  insurance,  and  other  cooperative  activities. 

This  appropriation  provides'  for  the  general  administrative  ex-oenses 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra.tion  in  discharging  its-  responsibilities 
for  supervision,  ‘coordination,  and  examination  of  the  banks  and  cor¬ 
porations  named  above,  the  maJoing  and  collecting  of  emergency  crop, 
feed,  and  seed  loans,  the  liquidation  of  the  Agricultural  Manketing 
Revolving  Fund,  and  the  extension  of  services  to  coope-rative  associa¬ 
tions  of  agricultural  nroducers.  V/ith  the  exception  of  the  crop  loan 
urogram  which  is  administered  by  employees  of  the  Farm  Credit  Jidmin-  • 
istration,  the  present  agricultural  lending  program  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  carried  forward  through 
corporations  operating  in  the  tv/elve  farm  credit  districts  into  v/hich 
the  continental  United  States  is  divided. 

(Fote:  A  budget  statement  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  is  included  later  in  -these  e:rolanatory  notes 
as  a  separate  submission). 

Current  Program:  The -Farm  Credit  Administration,  in  discharging  its 
statutory  responsibility  for  the  supervision,  coordination,  and.  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  various  agricultural  lending  enterprises  within 
its  structure,  is  continuing  to  emphasize  the  warti.me  problems  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  credit.  In  recognition  that  farm  i-ncome 
has  risen  substantially,  farmers  are  being  urged  to  red.uce  their  in¬ 
debtedness,  buy  war  bond.s,  and  ^orovide  reserves  for  the  future  out 
of  their  increased  income.  All  Federal  land  banlcs  and^  production 
credit  corporations  have  q_ualified  a.s  agents  of  the  Treasury  Depantment 
for  the  sale  of  war  bonds  to  farmers  and  are  utilizing  the  sem^-ices  and. 
facilities  of  national  farm  loan  associations  and  prod.uction  credit 
associations  in  so  doing.  They ‘are  also  urging  farmers  to  malce  provi¬ 
sion  for  payment  of  income  taoces.  To  combat  inflationary’-  trends,  farm 
mortgage  credit  is  being  extended  on  the  basis  of  normal  values,  and 
other  lenders  are  being  urged  to  d.o  likevrise.  Demands  for  nev;  credit 
ane  being  met  promptly  within  farm  credit  policies,  and  all  assistance 
possible  is  being  given  to  the  financing  and  attaining  of  the  production 
goals  of  agriculture  for  food,  and  fibre. 

Selected  Data  on  Operalions  of  Agricultural  Lending  Programs:  There  foil 
schediules  which  reflect  the  amount  of  loams  made  during  the  last  three 
years,  the  amount  of  loams  outstandiing  as  of  the  end  of  each  such  yea.r, 
the  gross  assets  at  the  end  of  each  such  year,  ^nd.  selected  comparative 
data,  for  each  of  the  programs  administered  or  super-^ised.  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 
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TalDle  1  -  -“unount  of  loans  .nacte ,  fiscal  years  19^1,  19^5 


Institution 

19^1 

1942 

1943 

I’'=.rrn  nort.cage  loans; 

I’eder?!  land  hanlcs.,.  . . 

,$69,606,525 

$62,004,817 

$53,756,513 

Lend  Banic  Coninissioner.  . . . 

4o,20S,44o 

.  34.956,322 

26.575.767 

Joint  stock  land  hanks, . . . 

52,954 

78,881 

3.857 

Total . . 

109.867,919 

97,040,020 

so ,336,137 

Short-tern  credit: 

Production  credit  associa- 

tions  a/  ^ . . 

3S3.s64,5go 

461,147,273 

502,547,612 

Energency  crop  loans . 

18,429,004 

20,348,645 

18,689,323 

Orchard  rehahilitation 

loans . 

10,605 

2,120 

Regional  agricultural 

4,220,382 

credit  corporations  a/ 

6,360,35s 

2/  60,503,950 

Pederal  inte mediate 

credit  hanks  (excluding 

loans  to  cooperatives )?/ 

567,427.645 

696,769 ,661 

876,152,952 

Total. . . . 

973,9>+1.6il 

1,184,636,542 

1. >*57. 895. 957 

Loans  to  cooperatives: 

Federal  interned! ate 

credit  hanks  ^ . 

4,697,95s 

7.652.983 

7,801,609 

Banlcs  for  cooperatives. , .  . 

130„300,052 

200,943,418 

267,289,848 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
revolving  fund  bJ . 

3,279,420 

5,848,100 

3,179,100 

Total. . . . 

13S,87P430 

214,444,501 

278,270,557 

Subtotal. . . 

1,222,686,960 

1,496,121.063 

1,816,502,651 

Joint  stock  land  hank 

liquidation,  fund . 

■ - 

-  - 

Orand  total . . . 

$1,222,686,960 

$1,496,121,063 

$1,816,502,651 

a/  Includes  renew?.! s. 

^  Includes  data  for  associations  whic’i  have  "been  placed  in  liquidation, 
c/  Includes  food  production  loans  in  the  anount  of  $53»292,3TO» 
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TaT3le  2  -  Amo'UJit  of  loans  outstanding  as  of  .June  30,  for  specified  years 


Inst  itiit  ion 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Tarm  mortgage  loans: 

federal  land  'banks . $1,817,937,535 

$1, 705,805,529 

$1,489,449,958 

La:nd  3ank  Commissioner  .. 

.630,118,518 

567,745,303 

463,257,083 

Joint  stock  land  "banks  .. 

:  43,530,085 

27,365,970 

14.319,859 

Total _ ■ - . 

2,491, 685,238 

2',  300,916.802 

1,967,026,900 

Short-term  credit: 

• 

Production  credit 

a.ssociations  a/  ..... 

221,418,627 

247,895,491 

256,990,833 

Emergency  crop  loans  . . . 

129,800,222 

130; 398, 551 

123,953,513 

Drought  relief  loans  . . . 

49,586,621 

46,655,030 

42,335,735 

Orchard  r ehahilitation 

1  oan  R . • . 

10,605 

11,825 

Regional  agricultural 

credit  corporations  . . 

6, 657,881 

4,248, 546 

h/  53,754,326 

Eederal  intermediate 

credit  hanks  (excluding 
loans  to  cooperatives) 

266,701,076 

307,033,553 

324,204,416 

Total  . . 

674,264,427 

736,241,776 

801,250,648 

Loans  to  cooperatives: 
Eederal  intermediate 
credit  hanks . 

689,061 

1,054,005 

400,000 

Banks  for  cooperatives. . 

73, 746,996 

101,225,869 

101,885,250 

Agr i  cul  tural  ila,rk  et  ing 

Act  revolving  fund  . . . 

15, 643, 543 

12,628,301 

10,851,956 

3'otal  . 

90,1079, 500 

114,908,175 

113,137,206 

Subtotal  . 

3, 256,030,255 

3,152,066,753 

2,881,414,754 

Joint  stock  land  hank  ' 
liquicla,tion  fund  .....  ~ 

2,  883 

Grand  total  . . 

$3,256,033,148 

83,152,066,753 

$2,881,414,754 

a/  Includes  da.ta  for  associations  uAich  Imve  iDeen  placed  in  liquidation, 
t/  Includes  food  production  loans  in  tile  amount  of  .351, 598 , 392. 
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T’.-lEi-’  CREDIT  ADl'ITISvPulTIOE 
G-ross  assets  as  of  Juiie  30,  for  s'oecified  years 


Institution ' 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Eo.rn  mortgage  credit: 
Federal  land  banlcs  .... 

$2, SB 3, 232, 240 

$2,235,246,218 

$2,065,198,506 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage 

Cor'ooration . 

1.509,472,34-2 

1,407,758.484 

1,154,861,167 

Total  ...... ...... 

3,792.704,582 

3,543,004.702 

3.220.059,673 

Sliort-terin  credit: 
Production  credit 
coruorations . . . 

110,901, S91 

126,620,124 

127,410,206 

Production '  credit 
associations  . 

314,533,452 

358,590,995 

388,419,524 

Emergency  crop  and 

drought  relief  loans. . 

202,057,500 

196, 734, 345 

193,169,087 

Orcliard  rehabilitation 

loans  . . 

_  _ 

10,605 

11,825 

Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  . 

322,113,915 

389,900,731 

382,986,947 

Tanks  for  cooueratiues  . 

128,196,142 

194,110,964 

233.877.108 

Total  . 

1,077.302.710 

1,275,967,764 

1.325,874.697 

Institutions  in  urocess 
of  liquidation: 

Regional  agricxil-  ■ 
tural  credit- 
corpor8.tions  ... 

22,498,898 

22,808,151 

65,182,794 

Agric^ll tural  Market-  , 
ing  Act  revolving 
fund  a/  . ■ 

262,493,234 

261,491,258  ’ 

'  261,276,815 

Joint  stock  land  baiiks 

115,266,407 

82,637.097 

55, 656-,  617 

Total  . . 

'  400,258,589 

366,936,506 

382, 116.226 

Joint  stock  land  bank 
liau-idation  fund . 

2.899 

Grand  total  . 

J^5. 270.  768, 780 

.'^5,  285. 908. 972 

$4,9-28,050.596 

a/  Includes  loans  to  stabilization  corporations. 
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’■'"•S^ERAL  LAl'D  3ilil^S 
Talle  '4.  Selected  comparative  data 


•  1 1  em 

June  30,1941 

June  3.0,.  .1942 

Juie  30,  1943 

Gross  assets  . . .  . 

$2, 283, 232,. 340 

$2,235,246,218 

.$2„065,498,506- 

Loa/is  oiitstajiding: 

ADP  1AA 

;  co'7  tffiT 

APP  7PT 

Anoint  . t . 

•51,817,937,635 

”  ‘c/OOj  OV-/i 

8l, 705,805,529 

occ 1  f  ox 

$1 ,  -189 , 449 , 958 

Loans  closed  dining  year 

ended:  .... 

':~vsnh  er  i 

18,155 

-  15,786 

. 13,866 

Amount, . i . 

869,606,525 

$62,004,817 

$53,756,513 

Repayments  of  loans  during 

year  ended  . 

$107,197,514 

$151,947,316 

$256,958,809. 

Loans,  delinquent:. 

I'iiun'ber  . . . 

121,538 

81,226 

47,982 

$402, 624, 239 

$262, 392,800 

$146,523,870 

Percent  of  loans  del in- 

quent: 

imL  er . 

20.0 

13.9 

9.2 

Amount  . . . 

22.1 

15.4 

9.8 

Real  esteAe  and  'sheriffs’ 

certificates  acquired 

during  the  year  ended: 

luinh  er  . .  . 

5,515 

4,245 

2,476 

Investment  . . 

$22, 710,833 

$17,161,630 

'  $10,871,391 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs' 

certificates  disposed 

of  during  the  year  ended: 

Turnih  er : 

’■/liole  . . 

9 , 542 

12,084 

8,078 

Part  V  . 

821 

896 

527 

Investment  . . 

,$42,  279 , 522 

$57,860,640' 

$38,813,943 

Real  estate  and  ^sheriff  s' 

certificates  Cn  hand: 

* 

ilumh  er  . 

:  18,799 

'  .  10 , 846 

5,215 

Investment  * . 

$97,277,300 

•$54,811,686 

$25,071,884 

Ronds  outstanding  . . 

$1,714,169,140 

$1 ’•674,  556,540 

cn 

00 

CD 

CO 

o 

o 

Capita.1  stock  and  sur-olus 

paid  in  United  States 

.  . 

Government  . 

$213,483,311 

8213,233,203 

$253,096,754 

Capital  stock  o\med  hy 

horrov;ers 

$109,487,013 

$105,289,770 

$94,777,883 
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FEDERAL  IITTERI^ISEIAIS  CRBplI:  BAMS 
TalDle  5«  Selected  com-oar'ative  data. 


Item 

June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1942;  June  3O,  I943 

• 

Gross  assets . 

Loans  and  discounts  out¬ 
standing . 

$322,113,915 

267,390.13s 

« 

• 

$389,900,731  :  $382,986,947 

t 

% 

1 

308,087,558  :  324,6o4,4l6 

Loans  and  discounts  made 

' 

t 

'  1 

during  year  ended . 

572,125,603 

704,422,644  :  883, 95’^, 5^1 

Debantnras  nnt st and  1 na% . 

234,665,000 

299,470,000  ;  291,985,000 

Debentures  issued  during 

year . 

352,015,000  . 

418,025,000  ;  423,230,000 

Franchise  tax  'oaid. . . 

547,934 

315,168  :  a/  465,059 

Capital  stock  and  surnlus 

owned  by  U.  S. Government .  . . 

60,000,000 

60,000,000  :  60,000,000 

a/  Does  not  include  $122,323  franchise  tan  uayahle  as  of  June  3O,  19^3* 


PSODUCTIOF  CREDIT  CORPORATIOFS  AlTD  ASSOCIATIONS 


Table  6..  Selected  comparative  da,ta 


•,  Item 

June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1942 

June  30,  1943 

Production  credit  corpora- 

tions : 

Gross  a.ssets. . 

$110,901,691 

$126,620,124 

$127,410,206 

Production  credit  associa.- 

tions: 

Gross  assets . 

314,533,462^ 

368,590.995 

388,419,524 

Number  of  associations.. 

538 

537 

a/  533 

Borrower  membership. . . . s 

257,807 

273,284 

2S6,799 

Loans  made  during  year 

502,547,612 

ended. . 

383,864,580 

461,147,273 

Loans  outstanding. . 

221,418,627 

247,895.491 

256,990,S33 

Stock  owned  by  borrowers 
(Class  B) . 

18,321,512 

21,217,912 

24,291,412 

Stock  owned  by  produc¬ 
tion  credit  corpora¬ 
tions  (and  others) 

(Class  a). . 

64,545,062 

84,945,714 

y  82,611,239 

^  Includes  52?  active  associations  and  6  associations  in  liquidation, 
^  Of  this  amount  $1,324,817  is  owned  by  individua.ls. 
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BASICS '  FOB  coopmiTiiis ' 

TalDle  7*  Selected  corn-oara-tive  data 


.  Item  _ . . 

June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1942* 

June  30,  194- 

Gross,  assets, . . • . . 

ITumber  of  borrowing  coonera.- 

$128,196,142 

§194,110,964 

$233,877,108 

tives. . .  5.:,  . . . . 

1,738 

.  1,735 

1,476 

Lo-ns  and:-advances  made  during 

200,943,41s . 

•year  ended. . . » . . . . . . 

130,900,052 

.267,289,848 

Loans  outst?^iding. . . 

7-3*746i996 

101,225,869 . 

101,885,250 

I'otes  purchased  from  coonera- 

tives  under  CCC'’ contracts  to 

47,228,569 

.nurchase  during ;  year-  ended, . . 
Notes  purchased  from  coopera- ■ 

■  tives-  under  CCC  contracts  to 

-  27,518,398 

■98.874.697 

purcha.se  outstanding . . 

Cp-oital  s torch  or  guaranty  fund 

;  2,726,236 

11,897,878 

•  52,111.379 

owned  by  -borrowers. ... _ ...... 

Canital  stock  owned- by  U.  .S. 

3,790.100 

4.933.300 

4, '929, 800 

Government . ‘ . 

89,000„000 

144,000,000 

172,000,000 

Ei€3Ra.'3FGY  CROP,  P3SP,  .A'lD  SERB  LOANS 
TaLle  8.  Selected  comparative  data  a^ 


Loans 


Loans  made 


rTuraLer  ’  Amount 


Principal 

collected 


Amount 


Per¬ 

cent 


Balance  outstanding 
June  30 >  1943 


Number  *  Amount 


Emergency  cron, 
feed,  and 
seed  loans 
I9I8-I919 
1921-1931 
1932-1933 
193^. 

1935. 

1936. 

.  -1937. 

■193s. 

.  1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

■  1942. 

1943, 


15,973 

556.809 

1^41,217 

445,188 

424,441 

188,944 

252,894 

17^.557 

139. %2 
160,787 
1 46, 740 
137,696 

108,398 


Sr  and  total. 


4193,723 


$4, 

70, 

121, 

37, 

■■57, 

lb, 

•32. 

19. 

15, 

:19, 

15, 

19, 

16, 


200,883 
835,686 
580,443 
891,586 
4i9,9i4 
629,190 
503, 280 
647,535 

079,509 

516,630 

asi 

775.049 


53'.i48.433 

74.9 

3,884 

43,982,619 

76.2 

92,496,792 

76.1 

25,311,551 

66.8 

937.084 

33,068,908 

57.6 

13,430,992 

80.8 

22.597,930 

69.5 

37,115 

15.925.293 

81.4 

13.869,189 

92.0 

18,163 

17.541.117 

89.9 

26,795 

16,924,867 

92.3 

22.659 

17,241,231 

87. 6 

21,155 

•  549. 878 

3.3 

106,332 

81,052,450 

(16,853,067 

(29,083,651 

(12,580,035 

(24,351,006 

■  3,198.198 

9,90.5.350 

3,652,242 

1,210,320 

1,975,513 

1,421,045 

2,445,465 

16.225,171 


Total.-. . . . 
Brought  loans , 

3,893,096 

450,112,313 

326,158,800 

72.5 

1473,24s 

123 .953-, 513 

1934-35.;.... 

Orcha.rd  rehabi¬ 
litation 

300,614 

72,008,540 

29,672,805 

41.2 

191.794 

42,335.735 

loans,  1942. 

13 

12,725 

900 

7-1 

12 

11,825 

522,133.578 


355,832,505 


68.1 


1,565,054 


166,301,073 


a/  This  data  prenared  on  a  calendar  (crop)  year  "basis  in  order  to  relale 
collections  to  loans  made.  For  loan  receipts  and  disbursements  on  a 
fiscal  year  'banis,  see  green  sheet  tabulation. 
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ESGIOl^AL  A&HICULTIJllAL  OOEPOIlATlO!fS 

Table  9*  Progress  in  liquidation  of  outstanding  loans  since  April  30*  193^ 


Year 

Balance 
outstanding 
at  beginning 
of  ueriod 

Pet  reduction 
during  neriod 

; Percent  of 
Amount  ■  : beginning 
:  :  baJ-ance 

Balance 
out  standing 
at  end 
of  neriod 

19'^4  (May  -  December), 

1935..., . . 

1936  . 

1937  . . 

1938' . 

1939  . . . 

1940  . 

1941  . . 

1942  (January  -  June). 

1943  (July  1,  1942  to 
June  30,  1943).. 

• 

$144,671,174  i$57, 569.415 

87.101.759  1  43,701,573 

43,400,186  j  18,112,426 

25.287.760  ;  9,695,942 

15.591,818  :  4,510,521 
11,081,297  :  3.076,549 
8,004,748  :  2,149,656 

5,855,092  :  323.608 

5,531,484  :  1,282.938 

• 

4,248,546  :  2,092,612 

■  . 

39.8 

50.2 
'  4i.7 

38.3 

28.9 

27.8 

26.9 

5.5 

23.3 

49.3 

$87,101,759 

43,400,186 

25,237,760 

15,591,818 

11,081,297 

8,004,748 

5.855,092 

5,531.484 

4,248,546 

2,155,934 

J anuary  1  throirgh  June  3O,  1943 

Loans  and 
advances  made 

Repayment  s  : 

Balance 
outstanding 
at  end 
of  period 

Pood  production  loans . . 

353,292,370 

$1,S93,97S  : 

$51,598,392 

JO  HIT  STOCK  lAiro  BMKS 


Table  10.  Selected  comparative  data 
(including  banks  in  receiversliiu) 


Item 

June  30 ,  1941 

June  30,  1942 

June  30 ,  1943 

Gross  assets . 

$115,266,407 

$82,637,097 

$55,656,617 

Pumber  of  banks . 

loans  outstanding: 

38 

31 

24 

Pumber . 

13,241 

■7,917 

3,997 

Amount . . . .  . . . 

$43,630,085 

$27,365,970 

$14,319,859 

Loans  delinq_uent . 1 . 

$8,475,189 

$3,918,008 

■ ■ $1,700,722 

Percent  delinquent . : . 

19.4 

i4.3 

11.9 

Pumber  of  properties  held . 

4,179 

2,828 

1,738 

Real  estate,  sheriffs'  certifi¬ 
cates,  purchase  money  mort¬ 
gages,  contracts,  and  real 

estate  notes  receivable . 

$59,449,261 

$44,995,084 

$27,225,070 

Bonds  and  notes  payable . 

$91  ,•897,020 

$59,703vi'31 

$33,871,022 

AGRIOULTUBAL  lAiRKETIRG  ACT  RIVOLVIITG  FUITD 
Table  11.,  Progress  in  liquidation 


Date 

Loans 

outstanding- 

■  Balance  of 
assets  acquired 
in  liquidation  of 
loans 

Ma.y  P.Pi ,  1  . . 

$456, 242,668 

December  31,  1933  . . 

334,091,770  • 

■  $3-,  464, 226 

December  31,  1934  . . . 

146, 9 10, '6  39 

-  289,725 

December  31,  1935' . . 

115,858,541.  . 

606,355 

December  31,  1936  . . 

121,761,863- 

:  594,465 

December  31,  1937  . 

98,970,777 

9,-265,868 

PpppTll'hfiT  .'^1  .  . . . . 

91,183,004- 

8,596,988 

PpPiPTn'hpf'  ,  1  9.39  . . . . 

87,207,043 

8,073,060 

T)pr* pm'hp'r’  31  .  1940  . . . . 

a/  16,461,370 

7, 707, 201 

Jtuie  30,  1941  . . . 

15, 543, 543  - 

6,978,825 

Ju3.ie  30,  1942  . 

12,623,301 

7,532,134 

June  30,  1943  . . . . . 

10,851,956 

4,914,177 

a/  During  the  year  1940,  loans'  to  stabilization  corporations  x^rere 
reported  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  for 
collection,  and  therefore  have  been  removed  from  loans  outstanding. 
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(^ )  J'armers'  Crop  Production  ?jad  Harvesting  Loans  ^ 
-Farm  Credit  Adrnini s t r at i o n 


Available  funds: 

Reannropria.tions . 

Fiscal 

1944 

$10,386,331 

Year 

1945 

$2,355,043 

Collections  (pursuant  to 

Public  Fo.  674) . . 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

Total. . 

30,386,331 

18,35^^,043 

Obligabions ; 

Loa-ns . 

23,000,000 

23,000,000 

Transfer  to  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  Farm  Credit 
Administration". . . 

3,938,561 

4,459,480 

Totab . .' . . . 

26,932,561 

27, 459, to 

Fet  available . 

.3, ^^7, 770 

295,563 

Deduct  estimated  funds  available 
for  re  appropriation  in  succeed¬ 
ing  year . . . 

-8,355,043 

-295,563 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation.  . , 

-$4,907,-273 

$ 

JORK  UllFFR  THIS  ^PHOPRIATIOH 

G-eneral  sts^tement:  The  Smergency  Crop  end  Feed  Loan  Division  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  making  and  collection  of  loans  anthorized  by  the  Act  of 
January  29,  1937  (50  Stat.  5)>  s-s  amended  by  Joint  Resolution  of  Febru- 
a.rj'’  4,  193s  (52  Sta.t.  26),  as  well  as  the  collection  of  all  loans  made 
under  preceding  Acts  of  Congress  of  a,  similar  nalure.  The  loans 
authorized  by  this  Act  ane  not  available  under  its  terms  to  fanmers 
who  can  obtain  loans  for  similar  purposes  from  usual  commercial  or  other 
Fa,rm  Credit  sources.  The  loans  axe  limited  to  cron  production  purposes 
and  nroduction  or  purchase  of  feed  for  livestock,  that  is,  designed  to 
enaLle  farmers  v;ho  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  other  sources  to  carry 
on  their  normal  farming  operations. 

Prior  to  1932,  loans  vrere  limited  by  Congress  to  certain  areas  which  had 
been  affected  by  flood,  drought,  or  other  acts  of  nature,  but  beginning 
with  1932  and  each  subsequent  year,  with  the  excention  of  the  193^  drought 
relief  avUnronria-tion,  the  making  of  cron  loans  has  been  anthorized  on  a 
national  basis. 


Current  Program;  The  emergency  cron  end  feed-.loan  program,  .under  the  Act 
of 'Januery  29 ,  1937  (50  ,Sta.t.  ,  provides ;  loans  to  farmers  i-rho  p.re  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  credit,  from  usual  commercial -or  Farm  Credit  Sources,  The 
lending  nrograjn  is  being  directed  to -ai  A.  ir,  the -achievement  of  .the  pro-' 
duction  goals  of  agriculture  for  food  and  fiber'  and  the  borrowers  are  - 
urged  to  nroduce  sufficient  garden  products  for  the  subsistence  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  as  well  as  forage  for  the  maintenance  of 
livestock  which  will  relieve  the  pressure  on  transnortation  ..facilities , 
and/or -the  subsistence  necessities  which  might  othenvise  be  purcliased 
in  local  markets,  ...  - 

In  addition,  the  current  loan  nrogram  is  ,  devoting  its  a.ttention  to 
collections  on  outstanding  accounts  of  loans.. made  in  1921  and  subsequent 
yeans.  Farm  income  has  been' such  that  collections  on  these  old  loans 
hane  been  exceedingly  satisfactory.  However,  as  heretofore,  it  is  not 
the  policy  to  horce  collections  v.hen  to  do  so  will  impose  handship 'upon 
the  borrowers. 

Table  ,S  contains  a,  tabulation  of  selected  data  on  the  operations  under 
this-  prograjn.  .  ^  ^ 

(c)  Orchard  Rehaloilitation  Loans 

This  "budget  schedule  shows,  fOr  the  fiscal  year  19^3 »  obligations  under 
the  re  appropriation  -of  $400,0.00  made  by  the  Second  Deficiency  Aopronria,- 
tion  Act,  .1942,  from  the^  $l,00p,00p.  orig-inally  appropriated  by  the  Third 
Suonlement al  National  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1942. 

(d)  Agricultural  Marketing  Revolving  Fund 

This  budget  schedule,  reflects  actual  and  estimated  transactions  under 
the  revolving  fund  established  by  the  i^ricultural  Ma.rke ting  Act  of 
June  15,  1929.  (4S  Stat.  28).  Erisenditures  out  of  this  fund  are  to 
cover  loans  to  cooperative  associations^  solely  to  protect'  loans  pre¬ 
viously  made  to  such  associations  in  order  to  provide  for  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  total  indebtedness;  for  the  maintenance  of  property 
secured  by  foreclosures;  and  for  subscriptions  to  capital  stock  of  the 
Banins  for  Cooperatives.-  Collections  of  principal  and  interest  and 
proceeds  from  the  rental  or  sale  of  properties  secured  under  foreclosure 
proceedings  are  likewise  shown. 

(e )  Loans  to  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations,  Hevo lying  Fund 

This  schedule  shov;s  collections  of  principal  of  loams  made  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1932  (47  Stat.  60).  Ho  obliga¬ 
tions  were- incurred  or  are  anticipated  from  this  fund  during  1943*  1944. 
and  1945'.  ”  •  ■ 
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(f )  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  Revolving  Fund 

This  schedule  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  sta,tus  of  the  revolving  - 
fund  under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 »  as  emended,  which  provided  for 
a  revolving  fund  of  not  to  exceed '$40 ,000 ,000 ,  which  may  he  used  hy  the 
G-overnor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  with  the  ap-orovel  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  eiid/or 
paid-in-surplus  of  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  To  e^coenditures 
v;ere  made  or  are  anticipa,ted  from  this  fund  during  the  fiscal  years  1*^43, 
1944  or  1945.  ”  ' 

(g)  Farmers'  Cror)  Production  and  Harvesting  Loans,  (1933-193^) 

This  schedule  reflects  collections  of  principal  and  interest  of  loans 
made  pursuant  to  the  First  Deficiency  Apnropri alien  Act,  fiscal  year 
1943,  approved  March  21,  1943 »  ^^9  Stal.  49). 

(h)  Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural  Areas.  (1934— 1935 ) 

This '  schedule  shov;s  collections  of  principal  on  loa.ns  made  in  drought- 
stricken  areas  d.uring  the  fiscal  years  1934  and  1935*  "oursuant  to  the 
Fmergency  A-opronriation  Act,  fiscal  j'-ear  1935  1  o.Dnroved  June  I9 ,  193^ 

(48  St  at.  1656)'. 

(i )  Farmers'  Cron  Production  and  Harvesting  Loans,  (1934-1935) 

This  schedule  reflects  collections  of  princin^l  end  interest' on  loans 
made  to  fa„rmers  under  the  provisions '  of  the  joint  resolution  of  March 
10,  1934  (4S  Stat.  402). 

( j  )  Farmers'  Seed,  Feed  and  Reha.hilitation  Loans,  (1921-1931) 

This  schedule  shovrs  collections  of  nrincinal  of  loans  made  to  farmers 
for  the  purcha.se  of  feed,  seed, ’arid  fertilizer  and  for  rehabilitation 
purposes  made  under  the  -orovisions  of  several  Acts  of  Congress  during 
the  years  I92I  to  1931 »  inclusive. 

(k)  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Relief,  Cron  Production  Loans  (RFC  Funds) 

This  schedule  reflects  collections  of  principal  and  interest  on  loa,ns 
made  to  farmers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction'  Finance  Cor- 
pora-tion  Act  of  January  22,  1932,  as  amendpd  by  the  Act  of  Februarj^  4, 

1933. 

(1)  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Relief,  Supervision  Expense  Funds,' 

RegionaJ  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations 

Under  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  July  21,  1932,  author¬ 
ity  vras  granted  to  create  in  any  of  the  12  Federal  Land  Bank  Districts, 
a  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  with  a  naid-up  capital  of  not 
less  than  $3,000,000  to  be  subscribed  for  and  paid  by  the  RFC  out  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  January  22,  1932.  Under  Executive 
Order  I*o.  60g4,  dated  March  27,  1933,  "tMe  responsibility  for  supervision 
of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations  was  transferred  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  aJthough  funds  to  cover  expense  of  supervision 
continue  to  be  supplied  by  the  HFQ.  The  budget  schedule  is  for  the  purpose 
of  reflectins:  the  receipt  and  obliea.tion  of  necessary  supervisory  expense 
funds. 


(ra)-  :Bmergenc7  Farm  'Cr.edit  Eelief,  Operating, Expenses^  RegiO.nal 

Agricultural  Credit  Gorporations  (R.F,  cV.  funds)  . 

This  schedule  reflects  the  receiut  and  obligation  of  funds  orovided 
for  the  operation  of  Regional  Agric'altural  Credit  Corporations.  Under 
the  Act  of  July  31,  1932,  (47  Stat ...  71,3) ,  the ,  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corooration  vras  authorized  to^  create  in  any  of  the  12  Federal  Land 
Bank  Districts,  a  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  uith  a  paid 
up  capital  of  not  les's  than  $3,000,000,  so-ch  capital  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  RFC  and  paid  for  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  funds  allo¬ 
cated  and  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Section 
2  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act-  of-  January  22,-  J.932. 

The  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  these  Corporations  vras  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Faniii  Credit  Administration  under  Executive  Order  Ho.-  6084, 
dahed  I-Iarch  27,  1933,  although  the  RFC  continues  to  supply  the -funds 
for  such  operation.  ,  ■  - 

.  FEDERAL  FARii  i-iORTOAGE  CORPOR/ITIOIT 

(a).  -Salaries  and  Expenses  * 

Appropriation  Act,  1944 
Bu.dget  Estimate,  1945  . 

Increase  . . 


*  Payable  from  funds  of  the  Corpora-tion 

IhCREhSE 

(l)  The  estimate  for  1945  reflects  an  increase  at  thus  time  of 
$378,000  overthe  amount  presently  a^’ithorized  for  1944.  This  increase 
is  due  to  additional  ex:oenses  which  it  is  estima.ted  will  be  necessary 
in  1945  to  continue  the  making  of  land  bank  commissioner  loans  as 
au-thorized  by  Public  91,  approved  June  26,  1943,  v/hich  ext  ended  from 
Julj/  1,  1943  to  July  1,  1945  authority  to  make  such  loans.  However, 
it  is  now  estimated  that  additional  funds  required  to  cover  exroenses 
necessary  to  continue  the  making  of  these  loans  d^-iring  the  fiscal 
year  1944  will  increase  total  requirements  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
$378,000.  If  the  additional  funds  required  for  1944  are  made  available, 
the' estimate  for  1945  will  involve  no  increase  over  1944. 

UORK  UhDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General  statement;  The  Federal  Farm  Mortgag’e  Corporation  was  created 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act,  approved  January  31, 
1934  (48  Stat.  344).  It  is  a  lAiolly  owned  government  corporation 
designed  (l)  to  assist  in  financing  the  Federal  land  banks  during 
periods  of  emergency,  and  (2)  to  provide  funds  for  loans  to  be  made 
by  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
32  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1938  (48  Stat.  48). 

The  business  of  the  Corporation  is  handled  for  it  by  other  agencies 
or  departments  of  the  Government  authorized  by  lav;  to  make  their 
services  and  facilities  available  to  the  Corporation.  Services 
are  performed  for  the  Corporation  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration; 


.  $7,822,000 
.  8,200,000 
S+  378,000  (l) 
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the  twelve  federal  land '"banks,  one  in  each  Jarm  Credit  District;  the 
Federal  reserve  banks;  the  Treas'o.ry  Department;  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  exoenses 
of  the  Coruoration  are  incurred  originally  bj?-  the  agencies  performing 
the  service  for  the  Coruoration  and  the  Corporation  reimburses  each 
of  them  for  the  service  so  rendered.  It  is  estimated  that -,$8 , 200 , 000 
of  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  will  be  required  for  this  purpose  in 
1945. 

There  follows  a  summarization  of  the  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
exroenses  to  be  incurred  by  the  various  offices  and  agencies 'in  per- 
f erasing  services  for  the  Corporation: 

1.  Federal  land  banks.  The  Federal  land  banks,  as  agents  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  service  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans  and  handle  the  servicing  and  sale  of  real  estate-'on  behalf 

of  the  Corporation.  It  is  estima.ted  tliat  the  cost  of  such  services 
v.;ill  be  .  . . . .  $7,341,924 

2.  Farm  Credit  Adasinistration,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
central  office  of  the  Administration  through  its  personnel 
and.  the  facilities  available  to  it  furnishes  statistical 
and  research  inform.ation,  maintains  the  Corporation' s 
Central  Office  accounting  records,  au.dits  its  vouchers 
■irior  to  disbp.rsement ,  exercises  supervision  over  the 
Federal  land  banks  in  the  making  and  servicing  of  the 
Corporation' s  loan  business  and' serves  in  other  advisory 
or  administrative  capacities.  The  cost  of  such  services 

is  estimated  at  . . .  659,532 

3.  United  States  Treasury  Depa,rtmenti 

Public  Debt  Service;  The  Public  Debt  Service  receives 

Corporation  bond.s  from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 

aiod.  retains  custody  of  them  jintil  shipped  to  Federal  reserve 

banks  for  issuance;  maintains  records  concerning  outstand.ing 

Corporation  bonds  and.  unissued  coupon  bond.s  in  the  hands  of 

Federal  reserve  banlcs;  audits  the  accounts  of  the  Federal 

reserve  banks  v/ith  respect  to  the  issuance  of ,  Corporation 

bonds;  handles  bond,  excliange  transactions  and  maintains 

proper  records  in  connection  therewith;  and  audits  canceled 

securities.’  The  -stimated  cost  of  these  services  is-,. .  45,000 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States:  The  Treasurer  of  the, United 
States  acts  as  custod.ian  for  securities  owned  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion;  acts  as  depositary  for  the  cash  of  the  Corporation;  redeems 
the  bonds  and  interest  coupons  when  matured,  and  issues  and  pays 
checks  on  the  ba,sis  of  certificates  of  the  Public  Debt  Service 
for  interest  on  registered  bonds.  The  cost  of  these  services  is 
estimated  at  . . . .  16,000 
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t  '  -  r  . 

4-  federal  reserve  l^anks.  The  Pederal  reserve  hanks  as 
fiscal  agents  of  the  United  Stages  maintain  stocks  of 
■niiissued  federal  farm  i-iortgage  .Corporation  counon  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  making,  denominational,  exchange.  They 
also  receive  subscriutions  to  purchase  Coruoration  bonds 
uhen  they'  are  uublicly  offered  and  make  delivery  of  the 
bonds  and  c.ollect  the  uroceeds  of  the  sales  for  the 
account  of  the  Corporation.  They  also  pay,  when  presented, 
matured  interest  coupons  and  bonds  of  the  Corporation  for 
which  they  are  reimbursed  from  Corporation  funds  on  deposit 
with  the  Treasbner  of  the  Uni^d  States.  The  cost  of  services 
to  be  uerformed  by  the  Tederal  reserve  b^iks  is  estimated  at  ...50,000 

5 •  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Teuartment  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  'The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  ilgriculture  renders  services  to  the  Mort¬ 
gage  Cor-ooration  in' the  formulating  of  urograms  for  the 
better  adautation  of  farm  mortgage  loans  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  sound  land  use  and  agricultural  adjustment  in 
various  sta,tes  and  localities.  The  cost  ,of  the  services 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  this  connection 
for  the  year  1945  is  estimated  at  . .  50,444 

S*  Miscellaneous  general.  It  is  estima,ted  that  there  v/ili’be 
miscellaneous  exuenses  to  .be  paid  by  the  Corporation  to  others 
than  the  agencies  enumerated  in  the  anount  of  .  35, 100 

Total,  estimated  admin ist rat; ive  expenses,.  1945  .  $8,200,000 


Current  urogram;  The  authority  01  the  Bederal  Earm  Mortgage  Coruor— 
ation  to  uake  land  bank  comraissioner  loans,  which  othervdse  would 
have  exoired  on  J^ily  1,  1943,  was  extended  to  July  1,  1945,  by 
Piiblic  Law  Uo.  91,  78th  Congress,  approved  June  26,  1943.  The 
current  urogram  of  the  Coruoration,  therefore,  v;ill  include  the 
making  of  new  loans  as  ^-/ell  as  the  servicing  of  outstanding  loans 
and  acquired  real  estate.  .  As  in  the  past,,  new  loans  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  normal  values  aid,  recognizing  the  fact  that  farm 
income  has  increased  substantially,  farmers  will  be  urged  to  use 
tiieir  increased  income  to  curtail  their  indebtedness,  buy  war  bonds, 
and  establish  reserves  for  their  futiue  protection.  The  Eederal, 
land  banks,  as  agents  of  the  Corporation, -  will  m.ake  commissioner 
loans,  service  all  outstanding  loans  and  acquired  real  estate,  and 
otherwise  conduct  the  mortgage  business  affairs  of  the  Corporation, 

In  general,  tne  same  policies  followed  by  the  land  banks  in  making 
and  servicing  their  ovm  loans  v/ill  be  folloi^ed  in  making  and  ser¬ 
vicing  commissioner  loans.  This  procednue  also  makes  available 
tne  services  and  facilities  of  the  nationa,!  farm  loan  associations 
to  tne  Corporation  in  the  conduct  of  its  b'o.siness,  and  makes  possible 
the  decentralization  of  essential  services  to  farmer  borrowers. 
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FEDERAL  EABIi  IIOHT&AGS  OORFOILVTIOF 
TaLle  1.  Selected  com-oarative  data 


1 1  era 

June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1942 

June  30,  1943 

Gross  asset s  . . 

$1,509,472,342 

$1,407,758,484 

$1,154,861,167 

Loaais  outstanding:  ■ 

■Jural)  er  . 

ilLIOTUlt  . 

432, 243 
530,118,518 

411,579 

567,745,303 

353,954 
463, 257,083 

Loans  closed  during  ;rean’ 
ended: 

number . . .  . 

Amount  . 

23,359 
40, 208,440 

19,692 

34,956,322 

15,018 

26,575,767 

Reua.jmients  of  loans  d’o.ring 
year  ended  . 

65,110,833 

86,746,206 

127,128,263 

Loa,ns  delinquent: 

jJu_mb  er  . . . ' . . 

iUiroujit  . ' 

93,037 

169,150,701 

63,933 

112,071,409 

37,911 

61,792,297 

Percent  of  loans  delino.uent: 

■- ujnb  er . . . 

iimount  . 

'  21 . 5 
26.8 

15.5 

19.7 

10.7 

13.3 

Real  esta.te  and  sheriffs' 
certificates  acqi\ired 
durring  the  year  ended: 

number  . 

Investment  . 

3,  567 
11,497,477 

3,438 

11,078,222 

2,881 

10,042,123 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs' 
certificates  disuosed  of 
during  the  year  ended; 
Prunber; 

Phole  . 

Part  . . 

Investment  . . . 

5,504 

373 

17,894,121 

5,414 

445 

18,730,913 

4,169 

309 

16,149,660 

Real  esta,te  and  sheriffs' 
certificates  on  hand; 

'  ■"ujnb  er  . 

Investment  . 

6,558 

22,631,948 

4,  539 
16,481,692 

3,226 

11,885,959 

"BrnirtR  mitstandi  ng  . . 

1,269,387,900 

100 , 000 , 000 

1,192,764,200 

100,000,000 

929,764,200 

Caipital  stock . 

100,000,000 
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(b)  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  Excess  Capital  Stogk 


This  schedule  reflects  the  capital  of  $100,000,000  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  J'one  25,  1940  (12  U.S.C.  1020b). 

The  Act  of  January  31,  1934  (12  U.S.C.  1020-1020h)  establishing  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  authorized  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  subscribe,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  in  the  amount  of 
$200,000,000.  The  above-cited  Act  of  June  25,  1940  authorized  the 
Corporation  to  repay  to  the  Treasury  all  amounts  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000  which  had  been  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Corporation,  to  be  held  as  a  fund  available  for  subscription,  vvith 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  capital  of 
the  Corporation  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Corporation  directors, 
additional  subscriptions  to  its  capital  are  necessary. 


i 
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FLOOD  COIMRQL 


This  "budget  schedule  covers  obligations- under  "balances  of  prior  year  transfers 
of  funds  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  appropriations  made  to  the  diTar 
Department  for  Flood  Control.  Tliese  funds  were  transferred  for  preliminary 
examinations  and  surveys,  and  for  measures  for  run-off  and  water-flow  re¬ 
tardation  and  soil-erosion  'orevention  on  watersheds  of  streams  for  vh.ich  proj¬ 
ects  for  the  "benefit  of  navigation  and  the  control  of  destructive  flood  waters 
are  authorized  "by  law. 

I'To  transfers  have  "been  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  the  fiscal 
year  19^2,  and  none  are  proposed  for  19^5* 

Estimated  obligations,  19^4  ....  $94,713 
Estimated  obligations,  1945  ....  50 . 000 

Decrease  .  -4;4, 713 

PROJECT  STATEI'IEITT  ’ 


Project 


1.  Preliminary  examinations 

and  surveys  . 

2.  Uorhs  of  improvement, 

etc . 

Transfers  to  other  appropria¬ 
tions  (as  shoxm  in  Budget 
schedule)  . 

Total  obligations  . 

Prior  year  balance  available 
in  1943  . 

1943  balance  available  in 

19^4  . 

1944  balance  available  in 

1945  . . . 

1945  balance  available  in 

1946  . 

Total  estiraa.te  or  appropria¬ 
tion  . 


1944 

(estimated) 


1943 


1945 

(estima  ted) 


$163,734 

176,50s 

152,855 


$15,480 

73,304 

934 


$50,000 


493.147 


94,713 


50,000 


-4,356,495 

44^63,343 


-4,363,343 

+4,268,630 


-4,268,630 

+4.218.630 


Increase  or 
decrease 


-$15,4so  (1) 
-28,304  (2) 

-934  (3) 
-44.718 
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DECREASE 


The  decrease  of  $44,71S  in  this  item  for  1945  consists  of: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $15>4gO  for  "Preliminary,  examinations  and  surveys"  due  to 
due  to  the  suspension  of  all  vrork  in  connectio.n  with  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions  and  surveys.  Present  plans  do  not  contemplate  .nev;  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions  and  surveys  in  1944  or  1945. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $28,30^  for  "^^orks  of  Irn'orovement.-  etc."  due  to  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  improvement  v;ork  as  individual  segments  are  completed  in  the  Arroyo 
Seco  portion  of  the  Los  Angeles  River  watershed.  The  work  on  this  water¬ 
shed  is  being  placed  on  a  maintenance  has.is  for  the  d\r  ation  of  the  war, 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $93^  in  the  transfer 'to  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of 

the  Secretary”  due  to  the  termination  of  appointments  of  technicians  employed 
in  the  Central  Elood  Control  Office.  These  technicians  were  retained  for  a 
uortion  of  the  fiscal  year .1944 . only . fpp . the  payment  of  accumulated  annual 
leave. 

Progress  and  Current  Program; 

Pursuant  to  the  general  policy- of  curtailing  nonwar  public  vrorks  activities 
for  the  duration,  active  work  on  the  Department's  program  under  the  Elood 
Control  Act  of  1936,  ns  amended,  was  suspended  June  30,  19^3,  except  for 
(1)  certain  survey'  reports  requiring  only  a  small  amount  of  final -pff ice 
vrork  and  (2)  maintenance  vrork  on  the  project  in  the,  Arroyo  Seco  portion 
of  the  Los  Angeles' River  v/atershed. 

Preliminary  Examinations  and  Surveys;  There  have  been  completed  160  pre¬ 
liminary  watershed  examinations,  covering  approximately  1,200,000  square 
miles  or  about  one-half  of  the  total  land  area  authorized  for  preliminary 
examination  and  survey  bj^  the -Corps  of  Engineers. 

Nineteen  detailed -watershed  survey  reports  liave  also  been  completed  cover¬ 
ing  nearly  45,000^000  acres.  .Of  these,  12  found  a  program  of  watershed 
treatment  justified  pursuant  to  the  Elcjod  Control  Acts ;  6,  ^found  programs  justi¬ 
fied  under  other  acts;  1  was  negative.  Eifteen  of  the  reports  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Congress;  the  others  wHl  be  transmitted  indue  course 
following  clearances  provided.'by  established  procedure. 

Works ' of  Improvement :  Works  of  improvement  were  authorized  in  only. one 
watershed,  ’.the  Arroyo  Seco  portion,  of  the  Los  ,^Angeles .  Due  to  war  condi¬ 
tions,  active  vrork  in  1943  on  a  reduced  scale  preparatory  to  placing 
the  project  on  a  maintenance  basis. 
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FOSE  lau- SSRV I CE  PAY  ADJUSTI-ISITT , ,  APPHEC  lAT  lOK  '  OP 
FOREIGN  CURREITCIES  (AGRICULTURE) 


This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  funds  transferred  to  this  De- 
nartneht  from  the  apnropr iations  made  under  this  head  in  the  Independent 
Offices  An-oronriations  Acts.  These'  funds  are  ap-^ropr iated  to  meet  losses 
sustained  hv  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  currencies 
in  their  relation  to  the  American  dollar.  Obligations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  this  appropriation  are  as  follovrs; 


19^3  . .  ^  550 

19'^^  (estimated)  . ' .  U,400 

19^5  (estimated)  . . .  2,000 


CLAIilS,  JUDGMENTS,  AiTD  PRIVATE  RELIEF  ACTS 


This  item  covers  claims  of  $122,224.59  involving  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
during  the  fiscal  year  19^3  which  were  approved  by  the  Congress  in  various 
deficiency  and  supplemental  appropriation  acts.  Tliey  may  be  classified  as- 
follows: 

(1)  Property  Damage  Claims — $3,923.3^  for  damages  to  or  loss  of 
privately  o^-med  property  caused  by  officers  or  employees  of 

the  Government  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  official  duties. 

Such  claims  are  submitted  to  the  Congress  as  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  December  22,  1922  (3I  U.S.C.  215),  an  act  v;hich  provides 
a  method  for  the  settlement  of  claims  not  exceeding  $1,000  in 
any  one  case  against  the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  Audited  Claims — $172,301.23  for  the  payment  of  claims  which  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  certified  to  be  due  from  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  ap-nropriations  which  have  been  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  under  the  provisions  of  Section  5 
the  Act  of  June  20,  1274  (31  U.S.C.  713). 


KISCELLAFEOUS  CONTRIBUTED  FUNDS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Obligations  of  the  Department  under  this  trust  account  are  as  follows: 

l9;+3  . .  $  77,975 

19^4  (estima.ted)  .  250,000 

1945  (estimated)  .  250,000 

This  item  covers  obligations  under  funds  received  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  from  private  individuals  or  organizations  and  from  State  or  local 
government  organizations  for  carrying  out  certain  cooperative  agreements  be- 
tvreen  such  individuals  or  organizations  and  the  Department  in  connection  v;ith 
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its  activities,  as •  authorized  07  the  Act  of  24,  I919  (5  U.S.C.  563). 

These  funds  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  thP  United  S.tates  and  made  avail 
able  to  the  Department  for  expenditures  under  applicable  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments. 

Dollovring  are  a  few  .examples  of  the  types  of  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Denartment  and  financed  by  contributed  funds; 


California  State  Department  ,.) 
of  Uatural  Resources,  Division) 
of  Forestry  ) 

California  State  Department  of  ) 
Agriculture  ) 

University  of  California  ''  )' 

(together  with  certain  ) 

Uestern  cooperatives)  ) 


Rubber  Reserve  Corporation 


State  Departments  of  Agriciilture, 
State  Extension  Services, 
and  certain  local  farm  organ¬ 
izations,  in  Massachusetts, 

■Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Vermont,  and  Hew  Hampshire 

American  Ice  Company  „  ‘  ‘ 


For  White-Pine  blister  rust  control 
v/ork  in  the.  State  of  California 


For  harvesting  and  transporting  to 
the  mill  wild  guayule  in  the  State 
of  Texas  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber 

For  assisting  in  the  financing  of 
radio  market  reports  to  these  States 


Investigations  of. the  effects  of 
refrigeration  on  the  preservation 
and  nutritive  value  of  foods 


RETURN  OF  EXCESS  DEPOSITS  FOR  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

MOSAICS,  AND  I'iAPS 

Tliis  trust  account  has  been  es'tabl'ished  to  refund  to  farmers  or  other  indi¬ 
viduals,  etc.,  any  excess  amounts  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  aerial  or  other  photographs,  mosaics,  .and.piaps  which  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  connection  vrith  the  authorized  work  of  the  Department.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  authorized  to  sell  these  reproductions  (at  not  less  than  their 
estimated  cost)  by  the  Act  of  February  i6,  193®  (7  U.S.C.  I3S7). 

Funds  for  the  purchases  of  these_ reproductions ' are' deposited  into  the  Treasury 
and  when  the  actual  cost  has  been  determined,  the  amounts  deposited  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  such  costs  are  refunded  to  the  purchasers  from  this  account.  The 
obligations  for  such  refunds  are  as  follows: 
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19!^3  .  ^  924 

1944  (estimated)  . . . .  1,000 

1945  (estimated)  .  1,000 


UNCLAIMED  MONEYS  OE  INDIVIDUALS 


Tliis  account  was  established  under  authority  of  the  Permanent  Appropriation 
Repeal  Act,  approved  June  26,  1934  (3I  N. S.C,  725^),  to  provide  for  refund¬ 
ing  small  sums  representing  excess  repayments  (of  less  than  one  dollar)  on 
Farm  Security  loans.  Such  amounts  are  covered  into  this  trust  fund  and  held 
until  claims  are  made  therefor  by  the  borrov/ers.  Refunds  from  this  account 
in  1943  totalled  $5^.00;  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945i  they 
are  estimated  at  $100.00. 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  2;  This  section  contains  provisions  limiting  the  activities  oT . 

the  Regional  Agricultural-Credit  Corporations  ..With  proposed  changes  indi¬ 
cated  as  folloivs  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with 
brackets):  • 

Sec.  2,  'No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this  Act  or 
authorized  hereby  to  be  expended  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  com¬ 
pensation  or  expenses  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  or  any  bureau,  office,  agency,  or  service 
of  the  Department,  or  any  -.corporation,  institution,  or  associ¬ 
ation  supervised  thereby,  who  makes  or  approves,  or  directs  or 
authorizes  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  or 
of  any  such  bureau,  office,  agency,  service,  corporation,  in¬ 
stitution,  or  association  to  make  or  approve,  (l)  any  loan  or 
advance  under  the  provisions  of  food  production  financing 
bulletins  F-1  or  F-2,  issued  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
-X-  -x-  Provided,  That  none  of  the  limitations-  provided  for  by 
this  section  shall  apply  vvith  respect  Lto  any  loan  or  advance 
made  or  approved  before  the  date  this  Act  becomes  effective, 
or  to  the  disbursement  either  before  or  after  such  date  of  any 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  lean  or  advance  theretofore  made 
or]  to  any  loan  or  advance  made  or  approved  at  any  time  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  completion  of  production  undertaken 
before  [such  date]  July  12,.  1943 1  or  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  or  preserving  the  security  for  or  assisting  in  the 
collection  or  liquidation  of  any  loan  or  advance  made  or  ap¬ 
proved  before  such  date. 

It  is  proposed  to  delete  that  portion  of  the  proviso  which  excepts  from 
the  limitations  of  this  section  all  loans  or  advances  made  or  approved 
before  the  date  the  .1944  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  became  effective, 
or  the  disbursement  either  before  or  after  such  date  of  any  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  any  loan  or  advance  theretofore  made,.  Inasmuch  as  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  particular  portion  of  the  language  will  have  been  fully 
accomplished  during  the  fiscal  year  1944,  it  is  recommended  that  it  be 
eliminated.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose-  of  the  language  in  the 
1944  Act,  it  is  also  recommended  that  the  date-  of  the  approval  of  such 
Act,  nanely,  July  12,  1943,  be  inserted. 

Section  3t  This  section  permits  transfers  between  appropriations  of  not 
to  exceed  7  per  centum  v/ithin  any  bureau,  division,  or  office.  Similar 
provision  has  been  carried  in  the  Agricnitural  Appropriation  Act  for  more 
than  30  years. 

As  of  January  31,  1944,  no  transfers  under  this  authority  had  been  m.ade 
during  the  fiscal  year  1944,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  authority  will 
be  used  in  some  cases  to  absorb  overtime  compensation. 

The  following  statement  shows  transfers  made  under  this  provision  in  the 
fiscal  year  1943: 
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Amount 

Transferred 

From 

To 

Purpose 

04,000 

Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Office 
of  Experiment 
Stations,  ad¬ 
ministration  of 
grants  to  States 
and  coordination 
of  research 

Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Office 
of  Experiment 
Stations,  insu¬ 
lar  experiment 
station 

For  payment  of  foreign 
service  differential  to . 
employees  stationed  in 

Puerto  Rico. 

8,800 

Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Bureau 
of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  eradi¬ 
cating  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  Bang ' s 
disease 

Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Bureau 
of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry; 

C-eneral  admin¬ 
istrative 
expenses 

For  absorbing  costs  of  over¬ 
time  compensation  under  the 
overtime  pay  acts 

21,000 

11 

Animal  hus¬ 
bandry 

II 

6,800 

II 

Hog- cholera  - 
control 

II 

33,700 

H 

Inspection  and 
quarantine 

n 

15,620 

It 

Virus  Serum 
Toxin  Act 

II 

1,400 

Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Bureau 
of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quar¬ 
antine,  pink 
bollworm  and 
Thurbcria  vreevil 
control 

Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Bureau 
of  Entomology 
and  Plant 
Quarantine, 
foreign  para¬ 
sites 

For  payment  of  salaries  and 
expenses  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1943,  of  two  employees  who 
were  interned  in  Japan  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  thus  prevented  from 
completing  their  assignments 
under  the  appropriation  for 
foreign  parasites  in  fiscal 

91,320 

year  1942. 
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Section  4;  This  section  provides  that  the  technical  and  scientific  facil¬ 
ities  of  the  Department  may  be  made  available  for  other  branches  of  the 
Government  requiring  inspection,  analysis,  and  testing  of  food  and  other 
products  and  for  which  they  can  reimburse  or  transfer  funds  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Although  most  of  this  work  could  be  performed  under  the  authority 
contained  in  Sec.  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1932,  such  authority  is  not 
adequate  in, all  cases.  Under  existing  law,  an  agency  performing  work  under 
Section  601  cannot  secure  reimbursement  for  any  part  of  such  work  which 
was  performed  by  an  outside  contractor,  except  in  the  case  of  work  per¬ 
formed  for  the  War,  Navy,  or  Treasury  Departments,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  or  the  Maritime  Commission,  Frequentl^r  the  Department, 
in  undertaking  a  job  of  inspecting  and  certifying  food  or  other  products, 
finds  it  necessary  to  have  some  part  of  the  work  done  by  a  non-Federal 
agency,  especially  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 

Under  the  authority  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  the 
Agriculture  agency  can  undertake  and  be  reimbursed  for  the  complete  work 
requested,  do  the  major  part  of  it,  and,  if  necessary,  contract  for  the 
work  it  cannot  perform  itself.  Thus  the  agency  desiring  the  work  can  look 
to  the  Department  as  the  proper  and  most  competent  agency  in  this  field, 
for  the  complete  job.  Furthermore,  under  Section  601’  it  is  not  possible 
to  transfer  funds  by  transfer  appropriation  warrant,  whereas  this  desirable 
authority  is  contained  in  this  lenguage  in  the  appropria.tion  act. 

Section  5?  This  section  continues  the  provisions  relating  to  the  purchase, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  passenger-carrying,  vehicles. 

The  change  of  language  is  proposed  in  order  to  insert  the  correct  title 
of  the  Agricultural  ‘Adjustment  Agency. 

Section  6;  This  section  provides  for  certain  exceptions  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act  against  the  employment  of  aliens.  The  language  is  the 
same  as  that  carried  in  the  1914  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act, 

Section  7:  This  section  continues  the  restriction  against  the  employment 
of  persons  who  advocate,  or  who  are  members  of  an  organization  that  advo¬ 
cates,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

Section  8;  The  1945  Budget  proposes  the  deletion  of  section  8  of  the  1944 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  and  the  insertion  of  a  now  section  8,  as 
follows. (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Sec.  8,  [That  notv/ithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  owner,  lessee,  tenant,  or  operator  of  any  farm  land  on  which  a 
substantial  part  of  any  crop  wa,s  destroyed  or  damaged  by  flood  or 
by  insect  infestation  in  1943  so  that  a.bandoninent  or  replanting  of 
such  crop  is  necessary,  may  raahket  without  penalty  the  actuaJ.  pre- 
duction  of  cotton  from  any  acreage  planted  on  such  farm  land  and 
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the  planting  in  1913  of  any  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  cotton 
acreage  allotment  on  such  farm  land  shall  not  cause  the  producer- 
to  suffer  any  deduction  or  loss  of  eligibility  for  payment,  com¬ 
modity  loans,  or  price  support;  Provided,  That  the  acreage  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  in  1943  shall  not  constitute 
past  acreage  or  past  production  of  cotton  in  determining  the  farm, 
county,  or  Stale  acreage  allotment  for  auiy  subsequent  year] 

Any  limitations  imp o sed  by  other  acts  upon  the  amount s  a.vailable 
for  salarie s  or  other  purposes  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  hereby  waived  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  for  overtime 
'or  additional  compensation  pursuant  to  the  War  Overtime  Pay  Act 
of  1943. 

Section  8  of  the  1944  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  provided  for  the 
marketing,  without  penalty,  of  actual  production  of  cotton  on  any  farm, 
where  a  substantial  part  of  any  crop  was  destroyed  or  damaged  by  flood 
or  insect  infestation  so  that  abandonment  or  replanting  of  such  crop  was 
necessa,ry.  Inasmuch  as  the  1944  agricultural  conservation  program  pay¬ 
ments  v^ill  be  ma.de  for  practices  only  and  marketing  quota^s  will  be  in 
effect  only  on  toba.cco  which  is  groiivn  principally  in  areas  not  subject 
to  serious  and  recurring  floods,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  this  lamguage 
enclosed  in  brackets » 

The  estimates  propose  to  insert  the  language  underscored  above  as  a  new 
section  8  in  the  1945  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill,  This  language 
provides  that  limitations  in  other  a.cts  Which  restrict  amounts '  which  may 
bo  expended  for  salaries,  administra.tivc  expenses,  or  other  purposes  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  waived  to  the  extent  necessa.ry  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  overtime  or  additional  compensation  in  lieu  of  overtime  pursuant 
to  the  "War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943  (Public  Law  49,  78th  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  May  7,  1943) . 
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